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Pf<;TRlCT  OF  N^E\7-HAMPSIliaE,    TO    WIT  t 

BE  IT  llEMEMBEHED,  That  on  the  18th  Jay 
of  Jamiarj,  1810,  and  in  the  (orty-thiid  year  ot  the 
Iiulppeni'enoeof'theUuitffi  Statesof  Aiuarica.  ESTvVfCtv 
KVANS,  of  the  >aid  District,  hath  doposited  in  this 
OtSce  the  title  of  a  Book,  the  right  whereof  he  clairas  as 
Author,  in  the  words  folloiring,   to  ^vit  : 

"  A  PcdesfrirMis  Tour  of  Foi!rThon?atid  mJlo«,  through 
ihe  western  States  and  Territories,  during  the  winter  and 
ispring  of  13ib  ,  interspersed  with  brief  reflections  npoii 
u  great  variety  of  topics :  rclieious,  mora),  political, 
sentimental,  &c.  Sec.     By  ESTWICK  EVANS. 

"  The  biast  of  the  north  is  on  the  plain  ;  the  traveller 
shrinks  in  th.;  tnid^t  of  his  journey." 

In  oonforn'tity  to  t!ie  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  entitled,  "  An  Act  lor  the  encouragement  of 
learninii;,  by  sf  curing  the  copic  s  of  Maps,  Charts,  and 
ilcnks.  to  the  Authors  and  Proprietors  of  such  copies, 
during  the  times  therein  mm'^nedK 

PEYTONT  R.  FREEMAN, 
C!eik  of  the  District  of  New-Hampshire, 
A  trt?e  copy  of  Record, 

A'.test,  Teyton  R.  FREEiiAN,  Cleik. 


77'."  author  ts  sensible  that  there  cire  some  typographical 
a?'ul  other  errors  In  the  foIlo-wing  ni'ork  ;  hut  ai  they  'will 
be  found  few  and  inconsiderable,  it   is  net  deemed 

ivorth  while  to  notice  them. 


PREFACE. 

AN  author,  however  inconsiderable  he  may  he* 
always  feels  that  he  has  something  to  say  to  the  pub- 
lic concerning  his  work  ;  he  niust,  therefore,  have 
a  preface.  I  think,  however,  that  such  a  course  is 
seldom  necessary  ;  the  world,  after  all  which  the 
writer  can  express,  wiil  judge  impartially  of  his  mo- 
tives, and  of  the  execution  of  his  plan — My  intro- 
duction will  be  very  briefo 

In  justice  to  myself  I  ought  to  observe,  that  until 
after  finishing  my  tour,  1  did  not  entertain  the  least 
idea  of  publishing  an  account  of  it ;  and  that  I  have 
been  induced  to  take  this  step  by  the  request  of  ma- 
ny of  my  fellow-citizens. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  a  work  of  this 
kind  does  not  admit  of  the  display  of  much  reason- 
ing or  erudition  ;  and  1  shall  speak  as  little  of  my- 
self as  will  be  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  pub- 
licafion.  This  little  volume  cannot  possibly  merit 
much  praise  ;  and  I  trust  that  it  will  escape  ua- 
q-tialified  censure. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.  iSiSi 
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THE  s'jpposed  singularity  cf  the  tonr,  an  ac- 
count of  which  1  am  about  to  write,  suggests  a  few 
preliminary  observations. 

Customs  and  manners  often  produce  more  iufla- 
tnce  than  principle.  Whilst  the  former  are  strictly 
a:dhdred  to,  the  latter  is  often  violated.  Here  we 
^ee  the  Comparative  influence  of  self-reproach  and 
the  reproach  of  the  vv'orid  :  a  deviation  from  cus- 
tom, in  relation  to  modes  of  living  and  acting,  may 
excite  animadversion.  We  shrink  from  the  unfi  icnd- 
ly  gaze  of  the  multitude  ;  and  tremble  even  at  the 
'jindeserved  censure  of  the  superficial  and  ill-natur- 
ed : — -at  the  same  time  v/e  disregard  the  condemna- 
tion of  our  own  hearts,  and  endeavour  to  cancel  the 
obligs-tions  of  morality  by  the  good,  yet  false,  opin- 
ion cf  the  world. 

But  it  is  readily  acknowledged,  that  useless  ex- 
centricity  ought  always  to  be  avoided  ;  it  invari.ib!~y 
proceeds  from  error  in  taste,  from  uncontrouled 
feeling,  or  from  mental  imbecility.  The  disposi- 
tions and  powers  of  men,  however,  are  various  ;  and 
the  beaten  track  is  not  always  the  field  for  improve- 
jnent. 

Civil  society  is  not  without  its  disadvantages. 
Whilst  it  adds  to  the  information,  and  polishes  the 
jnanners  of  man,  it  lessens  the  vigour  of  his  mind 
and  the  generosity  of  his  lieart.  He  no  longer  ex- 
periences the  sublime  inspirations  of  Nature.  A 
creature  of  habit  and  the  slave  of  foiin,  she  will  not 
1* 
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detgn  to  visit  him.  From  the  factitious  grandeur 
of  cities,  she  wings  her  e.a^lQ  flight,  to  communicate 
to  the  uncontaminated  children  of  her  forests  htr  in- 
struction and  ble&sing. 

In  the  savage  state  th^re  is.  no  douht,  much  indi- 
riJnal  depravity  ;  as  great  u  degree  of  it,  ho *\  ev- 
er, may  be  found  in  the  JDcst  civilized  communiiies. 
But  in  the  latter  are  never  vvimesstrJ  that  nobleness 
of  spiwr,  that  eloquence  of  thoupht,  that  force  of  ex- 
pression, and  thcU  wonderful  aspect  which  the  former 
siTords. 

It  is  true,  that  th«  aggregate  advantages  of  civil 
society  aie  muth  grtater  than  those  of  a  state  of  na- 
ture ;  and  how  happy  should  we  be  if  we  could  in- 
p;raft  th€  instruction,  and  impress  the  polish  of  civ- 
ilization upon  the  lofty  virtues  of  uniutored  life. 
Bnt,  with  us,  courage  gives  place  to  cowardice  ;  and 
the  nxiive  disinterestedness  of  man,  the  scarce  of 
I. IS  greatest  vsrtuss  and  highest  happiness,  yields  to- 
the  calculationj.  of  meanness  a.nd  fraud.  Evtn  ia 
public  life  we  piease  ourselves  with  the  tinsel  of  nar- 
70\v  views,  whilst  ^>  e  disregard  thofe  great  princi- 
ples of  nattonai  policy  which  alone  can  render  us 
truly  great. 

I  have  oiten  been  qaestioned  2s  to  the  objects  of 
my  lour  ;  and  i  am  wiiiiiig  to  gralify  a  reasonable 
and  friendly  curiosity.  My  vletvs  v.eie  various. 
LcsiJes  the  ordinary  advantages  of  iravel,  and  of  bc- 
Gf/Hjing  acquainted  with  a  tonniry  corriparatively 
but  little  known,  1  v/iched  to  acquire  the  simplicity, 
Baiive  feelings,  and  \irtues  of  savage  life  ;  to  divest 
myself  of  the  f.'.catiour,  habits,  prejudices  and  im- 
pcrrfeciions  of  civilizatiun  ;  lo  become  a  citizen  of  the 
Vv'orld  ;  and  to  find,  amidst  tlie  solitude  and  gran- 
deur of  the  western  v;ll  Js,  more  correct  views  of  hu- 
man nature  and  of  the  true  interests  of  man.  1  he  sea^ 
son  of  snovv.'i  was  preferred,  that  I  might  experience 
lilt  pij'a^aie  of  buifeiin^j  und  iii<i  novelty  of  danger. 


On  the  second  of  February,  lSi8,  I  left  the  rssU 
dence  of  my  friends,  in  Hopkmton,  New-Kampbhire, 
prepared,  accordiag  to  the  frontispiece,  to  meet  the 
inclemency  of  the  season,  the  hostilities  either  of  man 
or  beastr  and  also  to  provide  myself,  in  the  way  of. 
g<ims,  with  provisions. 

It  may  gratify  some  to  know  the  particulars  of 
my  habiliament  :  Mine  was  a  close  dress  consisting 
of  bnfF.ilo  skins.  On  my  shoulders  were  epaulettes 
made  of  the  long  hair  of  tiie  animal ;  and  they  were 
for  the  purpose  of  siuelding  the  shoulder  sVom  rair*. 
Around  my  neck  and  under  one  arm  waa  strapped 
a  double  leather  case,  with  brass  chargers,  for  sh'Jt 
and  bail  ;  and  under  the  oihcr  arm  a  case  for  pow- 
der strapped  in  the  same  v?ay,  and  also  having  a 
brass  charger.  Around  the  waist  \vas  a  beh,  v.^iih 
a  brace  of  pistols,  a  dirk»  two  side  cases  for  pistol 
balls,  and  a  case  for  moulds  and  sciew.  Aiso  a- 
round  the  waist  w^as  buckled  an  Indian  apron,  which 
fell  behind  :  it  was  about  eighteen  inches  Square, 
covered  with  fine  bear  skin,  trimmed  with  fur,  and 
having  over  the  lower  part  of  i:  a  aet  for  game. 
This  apron  contained  a  pocket-cornp^ssj  maps,  jour» 
Eal,  shaving  materials,  a  small  hatchet,  patent  fire 
works,  Sec.  My  cap  and  gloves  v/ere  made  of  lur, 
my  iijoccasons  were  ©f  deer-skin,  and  on  my  siiOiiL- 
der  I  carried  a  six-feet  lifie.  The  partners  of  mf 
toils  and  dangers  were  two  faithful  dogs. 

In  this  situation  I  arrived  at  Detroit  on  the  2C;h 
of  March.  My  dogs,  however,  we/e  destroyed  ly 
wolves,  on  the  night  of  the  tenth  of  that  nionth,  iii- 
the  vicinity  of  the  Miami  Swamp. 

1  had,  in  my  juvenile  days,  voluntarily  accustom- 
ed myself  to  fatigues,  hardships,  and  privations  of 
every  kind  ;  but  not  having  recently  exeicised  much, 
the  snow  being  deep,  and  my  dress  aad  baggage 
heavy,  my  fatigue^  in  the  early  stages  of  my  tour, 


xvas  excessive  :  My  first  daj 's  travel  was  only  eigKt' 
rr:;i!es.  In  a  short  time,  however,  my  daily  prcgre&s 
v/as  from  fifteen  to  twenty  njiles,  through  trackless 
ciiows  and  over  tremendoub  mountains.  The  uni- 
versal curiosity  which  my  appearance  excited  was 
oppressive  ;  bat  1  had  fortified  my  mind  by  reflec- 
iion,  and  endeavoured  lo  present  to  all  an  aspect  £t 
once  grave  and  mild.  In  the  course  of  riiy  tour,  1 
met;  as  niight  have  been  expected,  a  great  varievy 
of  character  ;  from  the  savage  of  the  wood  to  the 
savage  ol  civil  life  ;  and  I  sometimes  found  it  nec- 
essary to  appeal  to  my  arms,  for  the  defence  of  the. 
privileges  of  the  traveller  and  the  rights  of  the  man. 

My  title  page  promises  rejections  upon  various 
s'abjeciS.  1  hope  they  will  neither  be  too  frequent  nor 
too  lengthy.  The  study  of  man,  both  as  it  respect-s 
the  abstract  principles  of  his  nature  and  the  .almost 
^'■.finite  variety  of  modes  in  which  these  principles, 
ihrough  the  infiaences  of  education  and  customs, 
develope  themselves,  should  be  one  great  object  of 
ihe  traveller.  In  order  to  become  well  acquainted 
v/ith  these  principles,  he  must  frequently  and  ma- 
turely examine  bis  own  heart.  Here  alone  can  he 
H'^cert.iin  the  secret  springs  of  action  ;  here  alone  can 
it  define  and  VTassify  the  passions  ;  and  h^stly,  here 
alone  can  he  find  the  means  of  their  controul,  or  of 
giving  to  them  a  proper  direction.  Much  informa- 
tion, in  relation  to  this  subject,  may  be  collected 
from  books  and  much  by  travel ;  but  he  who  is  ig- 
norant of  his  ov.  n  heart  must  be  ignorant  of  human 
nature. 

In  my  way  to  the  interior  I  passed  througli  Arw- 
herst ;  and  reached  this  place  towards  evening,  dur- 
ingxa  heavy  fall  of  snow.  1  had  been  anticipating 
iJie  pleasure  of  vlsiiing  the  family  of  judge  C  who 
reside  there  ;  but  the  ladies  of  the  family,  supposin^^ 
rne  to  be  an  indian,  barred  the  doors  against  me.     I 
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s^on,  bov.'ever,  obtained  a  herald,  and  then  the  «.\it-re' 
gates  were  elegantly  thrown  open.  On  accoani  of 
this  little  adve-nlure,  which  arv)sc  principally  from 
the  iateiaess  of  the  afternooa  and  from  my  being 
covered  with  snow,  some  captious  scribblers  took 
the  libertyj  in  the  papers  of  the  ddj^  to  be  ifiipuicnt. 
Could  i  condescend  to  be  offended  with  thera,  I 
i>"fiould  here  tender  my  forgiv&ncss. 

For  the  above  anecdote  i  aai  indebted,  principal- 
ly, to  tiie  Interesting  Miss  Ij*^**^*=**"%  whose  Vivid 
knagination,  aided  by  the  story  of  the  giants,  n^agi- 
cally  converted  her  habitalioa  into  an  enribattled 
tower,  and  gave  toaharruie^s  knight  a  consequence 
I'vhich  he  did  not  deserve, 

Amherst  is  a  eonsiderable  inland  town.  The 
plain  upon  which  the  vBiage  is  situated  is  very 
spacious  5  and  sor^c  of  il5  buildings  are  ls.rgQ  and 
elegaiJt- 

FroriJ  this  place  I  proceeded  to  Mllfordj  the  resi-- 
dence  of  ni)  friend  P.  whose  love  of  princip!e>  in- 
dependence of  character,  and  talents,  entitle  him  to 
much  consideration.  With  him  I  passed  sonie 
pleasant  hours.  The  appearance  of  this  to«  a  is 
pleasant.  The  CQntrjtst  between  its  ex^tensive  inter- 
vales, aad  the  rise  of  ground  upon  which  its  bridge, 
manufactories,  and  village  are  situated,  renders  its 
aspect  quite  interesting. 

The  distance  between  Amherst  and  Milford  is 
®nly  a  few-  miles  ;  but  in  travelling  from  the  form- 
er to  the  latter  I  fouad  the  snow  deep  and  saffenei 
by   rain,  and  the  road  trackless. 

The  next  day  I  began  to  ascend  the  mountains 
of  New-Hampshir<;  :— my  native  hiiis  i— Gh,  may 
tliey  be  the  everlasttPg  abode  of  Liberty  1  The 
weather  here  was  variable,  the  snow  in  some  diifts 
ten  feet  deep,  my  fatigue  exireme,  and  njy  hcaUii^ 
impaired.       The    towns  of  Miltoa  *iid   Tempk, 
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Gitnated  in  tLis  part  of  the  counlry,  are  pleasant  ^ 
and  the  sctnery  about  them  highly  picturesque. 
Several  branches  of  the  vSowhegan  in  the  foraier, 
and  the  streams  which  pass  into  this  river  Iroin  the, 
westerly  part  of  the  iatter,  add  much  to  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  prospect. 

The  next  evening  I  icund  myself  in  Marlborough. 
The  weaiher  had  become  severe,  and  my  ability  tc 
travel  without  futigue  was  increasing.  The  moun- 
tainous aspect  of  the  country,  the  front  of  my  cap, 
Slc  whitened  by  frost,  and  the  creaking  of  tlie  snow 
beneath  my  step,  reminded  ms  of  Vi-^allace  and 
Tell  ;  those  champif^ns  cf  freedofti,  V^hose  physical 
rature  v/as  as  rugged  as  the  rocks  which  they  in. 
habited,  and  whose  hearts,  at  the  same  time,  could 
glow  with  generosity,  or  soften  with  compassion. 
The  Grand  Monadnock  here  attracted  particular 
attention.  It  is  more  than  two  thousand  feet  in 
height,  and  isremiarkable  for  its  cav«  and  its  fossils. 
Peterborough  and  Dublin,  the  towns  between  Ttm- 
pie  and  Mariborough,  are  intereslingly  silu.iied. 
The  former  is  very  n)ountainous,  and  its  numerous 
brooks  render  it  a  fine  grazing  township.  A  prin- 
cipal  branch  of  the  Cuntcocook  pas-.ts  near  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  here  utiles  with  Goose 
liver  flowing  from  Dublin.  The  latter  place  ii 
exceedingly  well  v/atered,  and  its  two  villages,  to- 
getlier  with  some  scattered  houses,  make  a  pleasant 
appearance. 

The  coldness  of  the  weather  continued  to  in- 
crease, i  pasbed  on  through  Keene  and  Chesterfield. 
Ti^e  appearance  of  thefor/nei  excited  much  inteiest. 
h  is  almost  an  inland  City  ;  and  promises  to  make 
a  very  conspicuous  figure.  It  is  also,  evidently, 
a  place  of  much  business  ;  and  from  the  appearance 
cf  some  of  its  buildings,  together  with  what  little 
knowledge  J  posses:/ of  il5  society.  I  shcvld  sv.projS 
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h  a  place  ot  considerable  polish  and  reHnemefit. 
Chesterfield  loo  is  u  very  pretty  town.  The  undn- 
latory  aspect  of  its  hills,  the  qoiet  of  its  vales,  and 
ihe  neatness  of  its  village  made  a  very  pleasant 
impreGsion  upon  my  mind. 

Soon  after  leaving  Kfene  I  passed  over  high  and 
steep  hills.  Some  of  d^m  were,  apparently,  several 
rniJes  in  length.  In  one  cf  the  vallies  of  these 
moanta'.ns  an  amiiiin;2;  incident  occurred^  It  is  a 
.11  iSe,  'r::d  fr.ay  be  tlioughc  not  worth  mentioning  ; 
1  fe'.'.  :\  pleasure,  however,  in  doing  j-.^stice  to  gopd 
natart.  :  i  met  three  six  feet  fellows  in  a  single 
.sleigh.  They  were,  probably,  going  lo  Keene  in 
their  hesi.  There  had  fallen,  the  night  before,  a 
light  snov/  of  a  few  inches  ;  and  their  horse,  not 
fancying  my  appearance,  took  it  into  his  head,  not- 
withstanding I  gave  him  the  whole  road,  to  sfcecr 
against  the  wall,  and  to  turn  all  these  well-lookirg 
grenadiers  into  the  snow,  i  was  preparing  to  make 
an  apology  ;  but  it  was  unnecessary  i  the  good 
nature  of  these  liberal  men  furniihed  for  them  and 
myself  a  h.earty  laugh. 

During  the   following  day  I  passed  Connecticut 
river  ;  and  enteriug  Brattleborough,  Vermont,  pro- 
rieeded   to  the  further  part  of  the  adjoining  town. 
The  appearance  of  the  country  just  before  my  cross- 
ing the  Connecticut,  was  truly  interesting.  Myc?<nrse 
was  around  a  mountairx  about  half  way  betv/een  its 
summit   and  the  river   below.     It  was  the  sabbath 
day  ;  and   the    mildness  of  the   christian    religion 
seemed  to   breathe   around.     The  rays  of  the   sun, 
with  a  kind  of  vivid  obscuiil/,  dartea  through  the 
wood  ;   and  the  solemn,  yet  cheerful,  gospel   bell  of 
a  neighbouring  villa  spake  of  the  pure  and  peaceful 
comm.unioa    of  saints.     Even  the  game  seemed  to 
know  it  was  the  sabbath,  and  did  liOtahun  my  path, 
Perhaps  it  was  wrong  ia  me  thus  to  travel.     1  had 
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Ti-*,ver  done  so  bcfarc.  Mv  sliuation,  liowever,  x^'SS 
pceaiiar,  and  I  endeavored  to  confine  iny  thoughts 
to  the  appropriate  views  of  this  holy  £c*;son. 

I  am  liow  upon  the  borders  of  my  ©\vn  peculiar 
country.  A.  singie  step  carries  Kie  from  New- 
liampshire  ;  and  when  I  shall  pgain  behold  her 
pleasant  hills  is  uncercaiw— Perhaps  never  1 

I'he  term  banishmer.t  is,  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
seldom  employed;  and  its  introductior;  here  may 
apnear  unmeaning.  But  those  who  have  Been  ex= 
iled  by  their  country,  by  misfortune,  or  by  them- 
selves, will  hear  the  word  with  a  glow  of  interest} 
and  find,  in  their  own  hearts,  its  true  auc  t-eady  de- 
finition. Is  there  no  exile  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
Jand  ? — No  spirit  which  sighs  for  the  scenes  of  child- 
IiGod  ?-  where  the  light  of  Heaven  was  first  beheidj 
and  the  impression  of  thought  first  created  ?' — where 
friendship  first  warmed,  and  love  etherialired,  an<4 
patriotism  fired  ?  Oh  !  if  .prayer  is  heard  on  High, 
it  must  be  the  cjile^s  prayer. 

The  tears  of  patriotism  need  no  apo^bcT.  The 
name  of  Nev/-Hampshire  is  identified  with  that 
o{  freedom.  Her  niOiintalns  were  never  intended 
for  slavery  ;  and  tyrants,  I  know,  could  not  ex-ist 
in  the  presence  of  her  people.  Were  she  just  to 
herself,  she  would  always  escite  fear  i^n  her  ene- 
rriies  and  admiration  in  her  friends.  Her  institu- 
tions are  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  self-government, 
and  her  will  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  laud.  Her 
citizens  are  hardy,  ioteliigent  and  virrucus  ;  her 
climate  is  salubrious  and  hei  seil  fertile  |  her  hills 
are  covered  wiih  cattle,  and  her  vallies  wave  wiili 
grain.  Industry,  economy,  and  mechanical  genius 
are  conspicuous  characteristics  of  her  people  ;  and 
a  thousaad  streams,  intersecting  the  whole  coun- 
try, tender  to  the  ni^nufi'tut'.ng  ir.teifst  their 
p©vverful  agencies.     In  point  of  hospitality-  too  she 
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Is  eecond  to  none  ;  aiul  Oie  vlrtuC)  benevolence,  ard 
i)eauty  oi' her  daViglifers  are,  ai:  o.ice,  the  msplra- 
lion  and  the  reward  of  valour. 

Within  a  few  years  I  have  visired  nearly  all  the 
states  and  territories  of  United  America.  1  have 
noticed  their  rsfspcctii'S  moral  and  physical  charac- 
ter, and  have  viewed  them  in  relation  to  th^e  ordi- 
nary causes  cf  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  bhould 
the  frecGom  of  this  couTury  ever  perich.  one  of  iier 
last  intrenchments  Vviil  be  in  the  niounlain'i  of 
New- Hampshire.  Irl-zr  cliizer.Sj  ho-vever,  must, 
by  ad;ieiing  to  her  constiiution,  and  by  proper 
systems  of  educaiion,  preserve  in  their  niinJs  a 
knowledge  cf  the  first  principles  cf  civil  liberty,  a 
due  sense  of  the  importance  of  morality,  and  a  live- 
,  ly  interest  in  tlie  tr'-.nsactions  of  the  Revolution. 
The  whole  hist^ory  cf  that  great  event  should,  with 
us,  conftitute  an  indispensable  part  of  edncailon. 
Bat  in  speaking  much  of  ils  batiks,  Vv-e  niust  think 
more  of  its  principles.  The  latter  were  so  perfect- 
ly correct  ;  anJ  tne  iiianner  of  acting  upon  them 
was  so  candid,  so  humane,  so  Hrm,  so  steady,  and  so 
]>erseverlng,  that  no  political  event,  since  the  cre- 
ation of  man,  merits  half  so  much  adriilraiion  as 
the  acliievement  of  our  independence. 

Before  leaving  New-PIa;npshire  I  may  say  a 
vord  respecting  Connecticut  river.  It  is  one  cf 
the  most  pleasant  acd  useful  risers  in  the  woild. 
It  gener  illy  preserves  a  di^tnnce  of  from  eighty  to 
•one  hundred  n^les  from  the  ocean,  and  meanders 
through  a  very  fertile  country  to  the  distance  of 
more  than  three  hundred  miles.  Jt  waters  New- 
Hampsliire,  Vermont,  Massachu:^ettS5  snd  Connecti- 
cut, and  at  length  passes  into  Long-lsland  Sound. 

I  am  nov7  in  Vermont.     This   is   a  noble  state, 
and    may  v/eli    be   termed    th-e    peculiar    sister  of 
NeW'Himpshire.     The  same  mouiUalnous  and  fer- 
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%}]c  country ;  the  same  iiioral  zxid  pliysical  eiver- 
®ies  characterize  them  both.  ShouicI  iheir  liber- 
ties ^ver  he  assailed,  they  will  sympathellcally  unite 
their  effoits,  and  triumph  or  f/ili  together.  In 
both  cf  ihtse  state?  1  niet  v^ith  Revolutionary  men, 
and  ihey  were  still  the  champions  of  hbeny.  The 
^raiiquii  charms  of  rural  avocations  bad  preserved 
th'C  parity  and  peace  of  iheir  beioms  :  \vhiist  the 
grandeur  of  iheir  monntainsj  and  the  rudeness  of 
iheif  storms  had  continually  reminded  them  of  the 
blasts  of  tTranny,  and  of  the  unconquerable  spirit 
of  freedrni 

In  both  of  these  states  I  experienced  unlimited 
hospitality  and  kindneiS.  Money  cculd  not  have 
purchased  so  rich  a  bc(?n.  Amidst  their  lofty  hiiis, 
covered  with  deep  snows  and  assailed  by  piercing 
winds,  I  found  the  hufjible  cottager  ;  and  in  the 
benevolence  of  his  aspect,  and  the  hospitality  of  his 
board,  I  teemed  to  hear  the  chorus  in  Gustatns 
Vasa  :— 

♦'  Ptrftnger,  oease  t'lroi/cb  storms  to  roam  ; 
Weiconie  to  the  colte+''s  hon-je  ; 
Thosigh  no  cMutly  poMip  be  here, 
Yet,  rny  wtlcomo  is  sinctrt." 

Ifl  some  parts  of  these  states  one  thaj  travel 
lij^my  luiles  without  meeting  a  habitation  ;  and 
during  deep  snows  and  severe  weather  there  is  no 
little  danger  of  perishing. 

In  passing  the  Green  Mountains,  I  experienced  a 
very  narrow  escape.  The  weather  was  remarkably 
severe,  and  scarcely  any  one  thought  travelling 
practicable.  The  wind  being  high  the  snow  was 
whirled  in  every  direction,  and  the  road  was  track- 
less. About  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  passed 
a  house,  and,  imprudently,  omitted  to  inquire  as  to 
Uie   distiiace  tt)  the  licxt  dwelling.     Fcrtuiiatelyi 
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however,  T  met,  after  travelling  tliree  miles,  an  ex- 
press from  a  neighbouring  village  ;  and  he  inform- 
ed me  that  the  next  hftbitdtion  was  at  the  distance 
ct"  two  miles.  To  this  circumstance  i  owe,  proba- 
bly, the  preservation  of  iny  life. 

About  dark  I  arose  a  steep  hill,  and  found  my- 
self in  an  open  and  uncovered  situation.  I'he 
weather  was  intensely  cold,  and  the  wind  very- 
high.  I  realized  that  owing  to  the  depth  of  the 
sncw,  the  coiisequenr  difficulty  of  obtaining  fuel, 
and  the  probable  chili  which  1  should  experience 
after  ceasing  to  travel,  that  the  wood,  from  "which 
i  had  just  emerged,  could  not  afford  me  suiScient 
shelter.  I  should,  however,  have  resorted  to  y:s 
partial  protection  in  preference  to  exjjosing  myself 
to  an  unsheltered  opening,  hid  I  not  ;6lly  presuii- 
ed,  from  the  inform  ilion  above  noticed,  that  a  hab- 
itation was  near.  There  was  not  a  moment  for  in- 
d::cision.  I  m-^rked  a  central  couise,  redoubled  mv 
efforts,  and  in  a  half  hotir  reached  a  comfortable 
hut.  Here,  upon  taking  cfF  my  cap,  i.  found  wy 
ears  frozen  to  an    almost    incredible    degree. 

ft  is  high  time  for  me  to  acknowledge  some  obli- 
gations, which  have  a  particular  claim  to  my  grati- 
tude, not  only  as  it  respects  these  stages  of  my  tour, 
but  throughout  the  vi?hole  of  that  part  of  it  which 
was  enlivened  by  civilization. 

Benevolence  and  kindness  are  peculiar  character- 
istics of  the  female  heart.  The  mildness  of  her  na- 
ture coaiports  vi'ith  the  delicacy  of  her  appearance  ; 
and  well  may  Charity  always  be  represented  in  fem- 
inine apparel.  Daring  my  tour,  the  hospitality  of 
the  ha-,b md  was  alv/ays  JCOiC  than  seconded  by  thwt 
ef  the  wife  and  daugliter. 

Such  are  my  respect  for,  and  admiration  of  the  fe- 
male character  :  so  high  an  opinion  do  I  entertain 
Votb  of  h&r  luide: standing  and  heart  j  and  so  nar- 
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ag€,  I'n  relation  to  these  particulars,  tlj?it  i  n:2y  be 
perniitted,  in  this  little  work,  to  becnn^  her  advo- 
cate. A  thousand  arguiTien's  in  l>er  Leha-ichKl- 
3enge  niy  atl-cFitinn  ;  but  I  niuit  not  transgress  the 
pro'er  limits  or  incidental  rerttark. 

The  influence  of  womnr.j  in  civilized  lift,  has  rot 
yet  Yeiched  its  acme.  Ths  effects  of  htv  anc\tr:t 
condition  are  not  entirely  rcirscved.  Hereditary  ig- 
ririr^ncc  ard  opprtssion  still  paru'.illy  cbstrnct  her 
inter.cctiial  progress.  She  has,  ia  times  pas:,  not 
cdIv  livid  to  contend  with  an  almost  entire  seclusion, 
from  the  world,  \a he-re  alone  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal knowledge  are  btemied  for  the  itnproverr;ent  of 
the  human  mind,  b'Jt  the  other  sex,  unconscious  of 
m^va\  t  jrce  and  influenced  only  by  a  sense  of  physi- 
cal strength,  have,  in  varioMs  parts  of  the  globe, 
treated  her  as  an  inferior.  Ohj  wretched  pride  !  — 
oh, disgraceful  ignorancel — ob,  vu'/^ar  bcirbarityi  — 
the  Dove  of  Faphos  is  oppressed  by  the  Egyptian 
Vukur?. 

Even  in  Greece  and  Rcnnc  t!:c  sta'e  of  woman  to, 
speak  generally,  was  degrading.  Siie  was  suffered 
t-r  share  but  litlJe  in  the  general  intercourse  of  life  ; 
and  Mctellus  NnmrdlcuSj  in  an  oration  to  the  people 
of  Rome,  speaks  of  her  with  coniempt-  Yet  some- 
exultingly  inqirtre, — where  jtre  your  feniale  phiioso- 
plftrs  and  poets  of  antiquity  ? 

Greece  and  Rome  were  the  principal  theatres  of 
ancient  literature.  Kad  rhe  men  of  thoss  times  and 
countries  been  treated  as  the  t'eiBales  were,  we  should 
have  looked  in  vain  for  those  galax3's  of  genius  and 
tTudirion,  whivh  are  the  constant  theme  of  ih;;  mC'd- 
err:  world-  Had  this  been  the  case  the  Peripatetic 
Fhilosophc-r  would  not  have  written,  the  M^mtuan 
Bard  would  not  have  sun>^.  Yet,  even  here,  Cr.r. 
linna  was  the  instiuctrei-s  of  Pindar,  and  in  ccinpe- 
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tit  ton  wirh  him  obtained  the  prize.  M.m:iea  to@ 
was  so  dist.in'ruished  for  wisdomjthat  the  wortliy  and 
rcnowiied  Ulpi.m  thooghi  it  an  honor  toh6  appoint- 
ed one  of  her  Cf>unjelIors.  Other  cases  mi^^ht  he 
introduced  ?  but  this  topic  is  le.^ding  me  too  fdt 
from  my  main '-.uhj^ct-  One  ex-iniple  more, however, 
sh.iU  b:;  nientioaed.  The  mighty  gcnias  of  Zcna- 
b!  1  rose  above  th.e  indolence  incident  to  the  climite 
and  mmners  oi"  Asia.-  Her  adaiinistration  vf.is 
guided  by  the  most  judicious  maxims-  She  was  too  a 
i;i!g;i;st  and  historian,  and  expatiated  upon  the  bf.4U- 
tJes  of  Hv^rr.er  and  Piato,  wifeh  the  learned  and  elo- 
quent Lenginus. 

Peihaps  I  aiay  venture  a  Iritle  further.  TiiC 
peculiar  sphe'-e  of  the  underst  mding  is  mathemat- 
ics ;  d.id  btcanse  tliere  have  not  been  great  rnathe- 
iTiaticiins  a^^nong  the  female  sex,  she,  to  be  sure,  is 
to  be  deprived  of  her  proper  station  in  the  depart- 
ment of  inteliic^ence. 

Would  m-n  iiave  been  msthemat'cians  if  their  ed. 
Dcalion  had  be^a  like  that  of  woman  ?  Surety  not. 
Why  then  should  woman,  whose  sphere  is  foreign 
to  this  purcuit,  be  represented  as  incapable  of  suc- 
cessfully engaging  ia  it?  Besides,  many  men  of  the 
first  genius,  and  of  the  most  vi^oroja  iiKeliect,  have 
entertained  an  aversion  to  maihem  itics  amounting 
to  an  incapacity  to  atfend  to  them  with  success. 
The  learned  Gibbon  declares  that  he  entirely  ioi«t 
those  seasons  i. I  which  lie  was  obliged  to  proseci;;:* 
this  branch  of  study  ;  and  Gray,  in  his  time  the  first 
scholar  in  Eiirope,  asserts  that  if  mathematics  w(;uid 
i,?i!iure  tiim  wealth  and  fame,  he  wou^d  relinquish  its 
advantages  for  die  charms  of  general  liieraiu'e. 

There  is  a  diversity   of  taste    am  jng    mankind  ; 

and  the  s  ime  privilege    of  enj.)ying  it  without  cea- 

sare  should  be   granted  to  both  sexes.     The  great 

saalhemaiici.i'i  Archimedes  had  but  liule  in«iin^tion 
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for  any  other  branch  of  learning    than  geoir^::}'  ^ 
and  Gray  could  not  endure  metaphysics. 

There  is  also  a  divcrsUy  of  talents  among  b  uh 
sexes.  The  logical,  iearned,  and  elcquent  Cicero 
failed  in  his  atten^pts  in  poetry.  How  unreascni^ble 
would  it  be  to  consider  liim  inferior  to  our  great  te- 
male  poets  on  this  account  !  and,  of  course,  ho\r  un- 
fair to  deny  strength  of  intellect  to  v.-oman,  beca:  ~e 
j,he  is  not  conspicuous  for  her  knowledge  of  iDat:.'- 
mat'cs  ' 

A  sense  of  propriety,  relative  to  this  digression, 
constrains  me  to  conclude.  In  v.hat  respect,  I  ask, 
is  woman  inferior  to  the  other  sex  ?  Heroism  is  a 
test  of  intellectual  vigour  ;  and  woman  !;as  "..'.  -^td 
suj  eilaiive  bravery,  by  a  sudden  transltiotj  f-v--  ;  :}..- 
gentle  avocations  cf  domestic  life  to  the  ba  tic's 
rage.  An  enlightened  fortitude  aho  argues  stre-  gdi 
of  intellect.  Here  let  men  admire  what  tlisy  can. 
never  imitate  :  how  much  physical  sulf'jring,  and 
ho'vv  much  anguish  of  spiiit  are  peculiar  to  the  fe- 
male character  I  yet,  resignation  and  hope  are  the 
eherub  companions  of  her  tribulation. 

Moderr.  times  are  throwing  wondeiful  light  upon 
this  subject  ;  and  are  developing  those  astonishing 
con>binations  of  female  sentiment  and  genius,  whicn 
in  past  asfes  scintilated  ihroush  the  ploom  of  bar- 
barism.  A  splendid  list  of  names  illustrative  of 
this  position  might  be  here  introduced  ;  but  the 
-whole  list  would  be  too  long,  and  a  selection  would 
hi;  diflicuit-  Sentiment  is  emphatically  the  highest 
<p!iere  c{  genius  ;  and  it  is  the  sphere  where  the 
heart  becomes  the  great  magician  oi  intellectual 
life.  Men  are  indebted  to  woman  for  what  they 
possess  of  this  principle  ;  and  until  she  made  th.cm 
fico^nainted  with  it  they  were  barbarians. 

Vvhertver  1  stopped,  in  my  course  llirough  the 
.stt'lcr!  ;^arts   of  ihe  cdiuitry,  I  was   Hivch   pleased 
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with  the  interest  which  my  appei^rance  excited  5a 
little  children.  There  was  a  conflict  exhibited  m 
their  countenances  betv,'een  the  lears  implanted  by 
domestic  education,  and  the  native  fondness  of  man 
for  the  hunter  state.  By  my  asiViming.,  ho  a  ever, 
the  aspect  and  the  smile  of  civilisaiion,  they  would 
come  to  my  arms  of  fur,  and  listen  attentively  to 
the  simple  stories  of  the  chase.  Afterwards,  the/ 
would  reward  my  kindness  to  them  by  nriDre  solid 
attentions  to  my  dogs. 

In  travelling  from  Connecticut  River  to  Benning- 
ton, I  passed  through  a  part  of  Marlborough,  Wil- 
mington, Reedsbury,  Stanford,  and  Woodford, 
Whilst  in  the  latter  place  the  weather  was  severe 
beyond  a  parallel.  Wlien,  however,  in  Braitkbor- 
ough,  which  lies  immediately  upon  tiie  river,  the 
weather  was  much  more  moderate. 

Whilst  upon  the  Green  Mountains  my  thoughts 
were  particularly  directed  to  the  days  ofihe  P^eTO- 
lution,  v/hen,  in  the  language  of  a  B-ii?sh  Chief,  the 
sons  of  New-Hampshire  and  Ycrniont  hung  like  a 
cloud  upon  his  ieJt-  Here  :no  I  reniembeied  that 
thunderbolt  of  war,  the  veteran  Stark,  in  v.hose 
heart,  dvvelt  the  very  genius  of  his  country,  and  who 
discomfited  her  enemies  by  the  struigth  of  his  na- 
tive hills. 

On  these  mountains  my  attention  was  attracted 
Sy  the  appearance  of  a  thick  fajl  of  snow  during  a 
«.:iar  sun  shine.  This  appearance  is  not  common, 
here;  aad  proceeds,  i  presume,  from  t^e  little  in-- 
liuence  which  the  sun  produces  upon  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  in  this  situation.  On  the  west  side  of 
these  mountains  the  tnow  vras  not  so  deep  as  on  the 
cast  side  ;  and  I  apprehend  that  this  is  usually  tl>e 
case. 

Within  about  two  miles  beyond  this  lofty  ridge, 
Bennington  is  siiuatsd.     This  town  presents  an  ;>n- 
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cient  af.pcct,  a.r.d  appears  unflcnrifhir.r:  :  it  is  si-tui* 
aied,  however,  upon  a  tertile  tract  of  counti  y,  and' 
coiuairis  several  h-in.isome  biiiidiniTs.  I'he  runiber 
o(  its  housfis  is  perhaps  two  hundred.  Mount  An- 
thony, in  the  south  part  of  the  tov.n,  makes  a  pleas- 
ant appearance  :  and  the  town  itself  is  rendered  in- 
rerestinc:  by  the  two  famou?  battles,  fought  a  little 
west  of  il,  on  the  lO'h  of  Aufjust,  1777.  In  these 
battles  the  celebrated  General  Stark  acquired  in- per- 
i':h^ble  t.inie.  Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weath- 
er I  did  5iot  visit  the  noted  cave  of  [vTi-iint  Anthonv, 

From  Bennii-gtcn  1  proccede  i  tbrciigh  Hoosuck^ 
Pitlstowf;,  Tioy  and  Albany.  Fr^.-rrj  the  former  to' 
the  latter  place,  the  distance  is  about  thirty  tiv? 
niiles 

In  passing  through  Pittstov^n  the  weather  was' 
still  severe  ;  and  right  having  overtaken  me  befi^re* 
]  could  reach  a  public  honse,  I  w.is  under  the  ne- 
cessity of"lodgir.e  in  a  log  hut.  The  family  were 
very  poor  ;  bat  the  we  ilth  of  Kings  could  not  pur- 
chase their  virtues.  As  is  the  ca*.e  with  many  oth- 
er honest  people,  they  had  ex'pcrienced  a  seiies  of 
JTiisfortunes  w'liich  ultimately  reduced  theiu  to  pen- 
ury. Two  years  before-  the  period  of  n.-y  seeing 
them,  their  mills,  the  principal  part  of  their  prop- 
erty, had  been  carried  away  b)  a  freshet  ;  and  a  year 
after  this  event,  their  dwelling  was  consumed,  with 
all  its  contents.  Yet  these  good  people  wtre  cheer^ 
ful,  and  their  poverty  sat  i^aceluJly  upon  thern. 
They  v:crc  unable  to  furnish  me  with  a  bed,  a  cona- 
fort  ivith  wiaich  1  had  learned  to  dispense,  b.yt  very 
ri^adily  filared  with  me  their  last  loaf.  For  their 
services  they  charged  nothing  ;  and  it  was  wiih  dif- 
ficulty that  I  persuaded  them  to  take  comper.sarion. 

The  blessings  of  ]iaverty  are  neither  few  nor 
small.  It  attaches  an  extraordinary  interest  to  th« 
most  comtnou  acquisiti^rw  ;  2Hid,  wheu  ilum  i-s  JKS« 
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tie  or  no  HpprcheDslon  of  want,  It  famishes  a  con- 
Slant  source  of  pleasing  anticipation.  Under  sRch 
circunistance'55  parents  and  cliiUircn  experience  their 
happiest  moments.  Mutual  love,  and  mutual  graJ:-- 
uiawon,  here  hei^htea-and  sanctify  every  expression 
of  the  care  and  bounty  of  Providence--— There  is 
soniething  in  virtuous  poverty,  which  speaks  of 
treasures  laid  up  in  Heaven. 

In  entering  Troy  I  left  Ijansingburgh  on  my 
i:i.a[bt.  Th-i  former  place  is  exceedingly  compact 
and  flourishing,  and  extends  between  one  and  two 
Miles  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson.  On  the 
othsr  side  of  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles, 
Albany  is  situated. 

This  city,  in  relation  to  the  state,  ranks  next  to 
that  of  New-York  ;  but  its  appearance  is  far  from 
being  elesjant.  Th.e  streets  are  J^jenerally  narrow 
and  crooked  ;  and  its  rniT.erous  buildings  in  the 
Gothic  style  give  to  it  an  ancient  sgnd  unpolished 
aspect.  It  is,  evidently,  however,  a  place  of  great 
Ir.ide  ;  and  must,  in  the  nature  of.tfiings,  rapidly 
increase  in  wealth  and  population.  The  back  coun- 
try is  extensive  and  fertile  ;  and  the  public  spiri?  of 
the  strite  of  New- York  is  affording  every  facility  to 
the  inland  iransportation  of  its  produce. 

The  variety  of  people  in  Albany  is  great.  The 
Dutch  here  still  make  a  considerable  figure  ;  but 
the  Americans  are  more  nunoevons.  This  place  has 
received  many  names.  Its  scite  v.-as  originally 
called  Aurania  ;  and  the  town  itseif  was  after- 
wards named  Bevervvych,  Fort  Orange,  William- 
stadt,  and,  upon  its  capitulation  to  the  Englioh  in 
1664,  it  received  its  present  appellation...  This  city, 
next  to  J^ra^stown,  in  Virginia,  is  the  oldest  in  ths 
United   States. 

This  place  contains  many  large  public  buildings, 
among  which   is  the  city-hall,  hoioital,  armou;  y. 


kc.  There  are  here  also  some  elegant  dv/ellTng 
houses  ;  but  I  should  not  suppose  the  city,  from  its 
appearance,  the  residence  of  much  taste  or  erudi- 
ticn.  It  contains,  however,  what  some  may  con- 
sider an  eqalvaltnt  :  — many  families  of  wealth  and 
fashion.  The  population  of  the  place  is  about 
twelve  thousand. 

After  leaving  Albany  I  shaped  my  course  for  Ni- 
a,o;sra  Falls  by  the  way  of  Cherry  Valley.  From  the 
city  there  are  tuo  roads  ;  the  left  hand  one  leadir.g 
to  the  last  mentioned  place,  and  the  right  hand  one 
to  Schenectady.  The  great  Western  Turnpike  ex- 
lends  frcm  Schenectady,  lying  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Mohiwk,  and  sixteen  miles  from  Albany,  to 
BufFalo,  a  di'stance  of  about  three  hundred  miles. 
The  tivo  ro?,ds  above  mentioned  intersect  about  one 
hundred  and  tventy  m.iles  from  Albany.  Upon 
both  of  them  are  many  flouvishirg  vilii^gcs  ;  and 
the  produce  w-hich  is  conveyed  trcm  the  interior  to 
Albany,  Troy,  and  other  places  in  the  state,  is  in> 
mense. 

The  state  of  New-York  is  very  conspicu'^us  f'^r 
her  public  spirit.  She  is  affording  every  facliiry, 
wuhin  the  grasp  of  her  mighty  genius  and  resour- 
ces, to  her  inland  commerce.  In  arts,  and  arms* 
and  internal  improvement,  she  is  already  a  Home  in 
rjiir.iature  ;  and  her  grand  Canal  will  vie  with  thoie 
of  China  and  the  Russian  Empire. 

In  travelling  ov^r  a  part  of  the  great  v;3slern  turn- 
pike ;  and  in  coMecting  information  >  s  to  the  set- 
tlements and  business  both  here  and  on  the  Mo- 
hawk, I  was  lead  to  make  some  staiislicril  calcula. 
tions,  the  general  reiult  of  which,  together  with 
some  additional  reflections,  I  transcribe  from  my 
JTuri^al. 

Tlie  state  of  New  York  is,  of  itself,  a  mighty  rs- 
public,     Her  moral  and  physical  euergies ;  iier  ag- 


T5^u]t^3^e,  manufacuires,  and  commerce  ;  ant!  her  in- 
dividual enterprise  and  public  spirit,  render  ber  om- 
nipotent. She  could  contend  alone  and  unassisted 
with  Great  Britain.  What  then  is  the  ags^regate 
force  of  all  our  states  and  terriiorieo  ?  The  con- 
ttmpiation  of  their  poteniial,  and  even  probable 
physical  power,  within  a  short  succession  of  years, 
presents  such  a  manifold  ratio  as  to  overwhelm  the 
bo'dest  calculator. 

But  the  moral  energies  of  the  country  will,  no 
doubt,  become  proporticnably  less,  The  friends  of 
political  virtue,  however,  must  not  be  discouraged. 
The  moral  hero  can  do  much  towards  stemiming 
the  torrent  of  political  corruption.  Besides,  the 
vast  surface  over  which  the  elements  of  this  corrup- 
tion will  spread  themselves,  will  render  it,  for  a  long 
course  of  time,  comparatively  harmless;  and  be- 
yond this  period,  the  influence  of  some  Heavenly 
star  may  give  to  ambition  and  the  love  of  power  a 
purer  spirit  and  a  nobler  aim. 

In  relation  to  this  topic,  the  prevailing'  spirit  of 
emigration,  from  the  maritime  to  the  inland  fron- 
tier, will  have  a  very  beneficial  in^uenee.  In  a 
public  point  of  view,  great  and  permanent  advanta- 
ges will  arise  from  the  settlement  of  our  western 
states  and  tefritories.  But  individuals  from,  the  east 
are  not  always  benefitted  by  a  removal.  The  prin- 
cipal advantages  arising  from  such  a  step,  are  the 
profits  on  llie  purchase  of  new  lands,  andbetter  crops 
obtained  v;ith  less  labour.  The  disadvantages  are 
numerous,  Those  who  can,  by  their  in-dustry,  live 
well  at  home,  will  act  wisely  in  remaining  where 
they  are.  By  a  removal  they  lose  a  climate  to 
which  they  are  accustomed,  g0"d  society,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  educate  their  children,  and  scenes  to  which 
their  hearts  will  often  fondly  turn. — The  sons  af 
New-Hacr.pshire  never  forget  her  mountaias  1 
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J  si'all  spealc  more  foil}'  upon  the  5iiliject  cf  cmi- 

•^gration  in  another  place. 

i  may  hers  intrvoJuce  seme  facts  relative  to 
the  grand  canal  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
object  of  this  great  undertaking  is  to  facilitate  lbs 
inland  commerce  of  the  State,  by  uniting  the  waters 
of  Lake  Erie  with  those  of  the  Hudson.  The  for- 
mer are  much  higher  than  the  latter  i  but  still 
the  labour  and  exoence  necessary  to  complete  the 
undertaking,  will  prove  to  be  imiiiense.  To  the 
State  of  New- York,  however,  such  a  work  scarcely 
requires  an  effort.  Ker  almost  inexhaustible  re- 
sources, directed  by  the  genius  and  energy  of  he^r 
Ciinton,  could  accomplish  a  hundred  times  as  much. 
The  Canal  passers  in  the  direction  of  Gtnessee  river, 
and  Seneca  and  Cayuga  iakes  ;  and  will  turn  muck 

-rS  the  trade  of  the  west  from  Montreal  to  the  city 
of  New^York. 

Soon  after  kavin?  Albany  I  met  with  Colonel  P. 
fcimeil}'  an  oflicer  under  General  "IVayne,  during 
rjis  f^im.ous  expedition  a<};ainst  the  indians.  From 
this  gentleman  I  obtained  many  interesting  facts  i 
arid  spent  a  pleasant  evening  in  conversing  with  him 
upon  the  subject  cf  expatristion.  This  subject  in- 
volves an  abstract  question  cf  principle  ;  and  should 

-be  settled  by  the  Uiiited  States  without  the  least  ref- 
erence to  the  opinioii  of  civilians,  or  the  practice  of 
other  nations.  It  is  humiliiting  ^o  see  v.-itb  v\hat 
ie^-erence  we  turn  In  relation  to  this  subject,  to  the 
opinion  of  Btackstcne,  a'-.d  to  the  contradictory  po- 
siiicns  of  the  Eritisli  Government.  The  United 
StHtes  is  the  place,  above  all  ethers,  for  correct 
opinions,  upon  questions  iKvolved  in  the  great  r-ci- 
ence  of  morals,  as  far  as  it  respects  the  natural  li^'ht-i 
cf  individuals,  the  necessary  mcdificalion  cf  those 
rights  in  civil  society,  and  the  rights  of  rations  as 
collective   moral  2gen:.s.     Europe    ever  has  beer., 


:and  still  is  a  school  of  v/reng  ;  and  tlinse  w?io  are 
instructed  by  her  participate  m  the  sophistry  of  her 
reasoning,  the  tyranny  of  her  views,  and  the  incon- 
sistency of  her  practice.  The  question  of  expatria- 
tion, is  a  question  involving  individual  right,  for  the 
defence  of  which  the  aggregate  strength  of  the 
whole  community  is  guaranteed.  This  q-iestion, 
in  the  United  States,  arises  frooi  the  claims  of  oth- 
er nations  to  those  of  their  subjects,  who  have  left 
the  territory  to  which  they  belonged  without  violat- 
ing any  municipal  law  upon  the  subject.  T.be  U- 
•  nited  States  should  protect  all  within  her  jurisdic- 
tion, whether  upon  her  territory  or  under  her  flag, 
unless  some  municipal  regulation  of  the  adverse  par- 
ty in  the  question,  shall  have  rendered  the  individu- 
al concerned  incapable  of  acquiring  the  right  to  pro- 
tection from  the  defending  power.  These  princi- 
ples should  be  adhered  to  for  thiee  reasons :  the  U- 
nited  States  have  a  right  to  do  so  ;  they  are  bound 
by  the  civil  compact,  which  renders  protection  and 
obedience  inseparable,  to  do  so  ;  and  it  is  their  duty 
as  a  collective  moral  being  to  guard  any  individual, 
not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  another  sovereignty, 
from  arbitrary  power. 

Such  a  course  is  dictated  by  the  eternal  and  om- 
nipotent principles  of  justice  ;  and  therefore  no  law 
of  nations,  which  is  a  rule  created  or  supposed  by 
man,  can  resist  tkem.  Even  that  law  which  civil- 
ians call  the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  cannot,  in  re- 
lation to  this  subject,  exonerate  a  government  from 
those  obligations  which  result  from  the  social  com- 
pact ;  because  the  question  is  grounded  in  the  very 
germ  of  civil  society  ;  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
community  of  nations,  so  far  from  requiring  in  this 
case  an  adherence  to  this  law,  rendeis  it^  upon  its 
own  principles,  entirely  inoperative. 
.7 
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The  internal  law  of  nations  does  not  militate  V!\ih. 
the  above  principles,  because  it  requires  only  v  bat  h 
fair  and  conscientious.  The  customary  lav/  of  na- 
tions must  yield  to  thoseolder  and  better  rules  which 
are  dictated  by  justice.  And  as  to  the  convention- 
al law  of  nations,  it  rests  upon  the  lerms  of  contracts 
in  subordination  to  previously  existing  and  indispen- 
sable duties. 

On  the  I  2th  of  February  I  passed  through  Guel- 
derland,  Prirceton,  Schoharie,  and  Carlisle  ;  and  oa 
the  following  day  through  Sharon,  Cherry  Valley, 
and  Warren.  Schoharie  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  in- 
land farming  towns  in  the  state  of  N,  York. 

The  weather  still  continued  remarkably  severe  ; 
but  my  dress  was  so  comfortable,  that  I  had  no  oc- 
casion for  a  fire. 

During  my  whole  tour  through  ihe  settled  parts 
cf  the  country,  I  found  a  constant  source  of  amuse- 
ment in  the  cariosity  and  variety  of  observation, 
which  my  appearance  excited.  I  must,  however, 
confess  that  I  often  wished  mijself  less  conspicuous. 

It  is  in  the  moment  cf  surprise  that  the  human 
character  mjost  fully  developes  itself;  and  in  travel- 
ling, during  the  constant  operation  cf  this  cause, 
one  may  acquire  much  knowiedge  of  the  alm.ost  in- 
finite variety  cf  disposition  which  exists  ymiOng  mjan- 
kind.  I  miCt,  in  my  course,  with  every  shade  of 
char.;Ct£r,  from  the  mian  of  reading  to  the  totally 
ignorant  ;  and  from  the  real  gentleman  to  l-he  rude 
and  vulgar. 

It  miay  arrnse  a  portion  of  my  readers  to  know 
some  of  ihe  vaiicus  impressions  which  were  made  by 
my  appearance,  and  the  receptions  which  I  expeii- 
erced. 

People  seldom  knew  from.  v.  herce  T  came,  cr  what 
was  riy  ;  h-ce  rf  dcstiration  ;  and  sui  prise  and  spec- 
ulalioii  were  universal.     Specuhulon  was  as  various 
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ss  the  dispositions  and  capacities  of  Individuals.— 
Some  honoured  me  with  the  idea  that  I  was  Bona- 
parte in  disguise  ;  and  some  secretly  suggested  that 
I  was  a  Wizard  : — 

"  Who  proivrd  the  country  far  and  near, 
Bewiich'd  the  children  of  the  peasant*, 
Di  v'd  up  the  cows,  and  lani'd  the  deer, 
And  suck'd  the  eggs,  and  kili'd  the  pheasants." 

Some  too,  imagined  me  an  Icelander  ;  and  some  a 
British  Spy.  A  few  treated  me  with  rudeness,  ma- 
ny in  a  very  gentlemanly  manner,  and  some,  not 
knowing  wh.it  to  make  of  my  appearance,  confer- 
red upon  me  the  title  of  General,  and  invited  me  to 
drink  with  them. 

With  respect  to  the  first  class,  I  made  a  point  of 
taking  no  notice  of  them,  when  I  could  with  propri- 
ety avoid  it  ;  but  when  I  could  not,  1  always  made 
an  example  of  them  upon  the  spot.  Such  men  sel- 
dom possess  even  animal  courage  ;  and  there  are 
Tery  few,  even  of  their  associates,  who  are  not  plea- 
sed to  see  them  punished. 

I  may  here  observe,  that  I  vvas  impressed  by  the 
general  ignorance,  Vv'ith  respect  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  other  nations,  which  appeared  to  exist  in 
the  civilized  places  through  which  I  passed  j  and 
especially  in  and  about  Albany. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  Russia  and  many  other 
countries  in  the  north  of  Europe,  people  generally 
dress,  more  or  less,  in  furs  ;  and  there  are  some  in- 
stances of  such  a  practice,  even  in  the  Canadas.— 
These  facts,  connected  with  the  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther which  prevailed  during  the  early  stages  of  my 
tour,  might,  one  would  think,  have  rendered  a  suit 
of  fur  a  less  general  object  of  surprise.  Severe  as 
our  winters  are,  1  think  a  garment  or  two  of  BuiTa- 
lo  or  some  other  warm  skin,  to  be  worn  occaoioaal- 


ly,  would,  to  say  nothing  of  comfort,  save  many  a 
man  from  rheumatism,  and  even  from  being  frozen 
to  death.  It  is  only  a  year  or  two,  since  the  stage 
driver  from  Albany  to  Bennington,  froze  and  fell 
from  his  seat.  The  passengers  were  not  apprized 
of  the  event,  until  the  horses  had  proceeded  several 
rniles.  The  power  of  frost  upon  human  life  is  as- 
tonishing. In  an  unsuspecting  moment  the  blood 
chills  in  the  veins  and  ceases  to  move.  The  mem- 
orable winter  of  1709  saw  two  thousand  men,  under 
the  celebrated  Charles  the  Xllth,  fall  dead  wiih  cold 
in  one  day. 

Many  other  similar  instances  might  be  mention- 
ed. As  10  Charles,  however,  he  had,  by  habit,  ren- 
dered himself  almost  superhuman.  His  person  was 
as  invulr-eiab'e  to  the  frosts  of  Denieper,  as  was  l)is 
niind  to  the  mitfortunes  which  finally  made  him  a 
prisoner  at  Bender. 

On  tlie  evening  of  the  14th  of  February  I  had 
passed  Otsego,  Richfield,  Sec.  and  arrived  at  Plain- 
field.  The  towns  between  Albany  and  the  last  men- 
tioned place  are  generally  inconsiderable,  and  off-r 
nf>  interesting  materials.  They  are, however,  flour- 
ibhirg  villages.  During  the  whole  of  the  14th  in- 
stant it  snowed,  and  the  travelling  was  very  heavy. 
The  general  aspect  of  this  part  of  the  country  is 
rather  level  than  otherwise  ;  there  are  here,  howev- 
er, many  high  and  long  hills.  I  had  not  yet  ceas- 
ed to  be  vulnerable  to  fatigue  ;  but  hardships  had, 
in  a  measure,  become  familiar  to  me.  I  do  not 
pretend  that  I  did  net  sometimes  stand  in  need  of 
resolution  ;  but  men  have  only  to  move  on,  and  dif- 
ficulties become  less.  It  is  in  looking  ahead  at  the 
aggregate  obstacles  which  present  themselves  in  an 
uudertaking,  and  in  embodying  them,  as  it  were,  in 
the  sp.  ce  of  a  moment,  that  one's  min,d  is  n[  palled. 
By  meetin^f  these  obstacles  in  detail,  v-e  easily  over- 
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c«me  them ;  and  then  look  back  astonished  at  our 
apprehensions. 

The  Dutch  mode  of  buOding,  both  with  respect 
to  their  houses  and  barns,  is  visible  in  every  part  of 
the  state  of  New-Yoik  ;  but  American  manners  and 
customs  are  here  absorbing  all  others. 

The  interior  of  this  state,  like  that  of  New-Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont,  presents  many  small  and  ill  con- 
trived log  huts  ;  and  those  who  have  been  unaccus- 
tomed to  seeing  such,  would  be  surprised  to  (ind  how 
comfortably  people  may  live  in  them.  These  huts 
are  sometimes  without  a  floor,  and  have  wooden 
chimnies.  Men  Vi'ho  are  acquainted  only  wiih  pol- 
ished life,  would  tremble  at  the  idea  of  spending 
tlieir  days  in  one  of  these  buildings  ;  yet,  they  are 
generally  the  abode  of  virtue,  health  and  happi- 
ness. 

On  the  15th  and  i6th  of  February  I  passed 
through  Eaton,  Nelson,  Casnove,  Pompey  and  M<in- 
lius.  The  weather  was  Very  severe,  the  snow  deep, 
and  continually  blowing.  At  Pompey  I  was  so  be- 
set by  ignorant  impertinence  and  loquacious  curios- 
ity, that  I  found  it  necessary  to  harjangue  the  mul- 
titude. Having  laid  down  for  them  some  salutary 
rules  upon  the  subject  of  manners,  and  taking  their 
silence  for  an  apology,  I  proceeded  to  Maniius. 

Even  in  this  part  of  the  country,  bears,  wolves, 
and  deer  are  numerous.  Daring  the  preceding  fall 
the  depredations  of  the  two  former  were  very  great  ; 
and  the  bounty  offered  for  wolves,  by  some  of  the 
counties  in  the  state,  was  ninety  dollars. 

Daring  the  17th  the  weather  was  still  severe  and 
the  wiiid  high.  1  passed  Oaondago  and  Marcelius. 
Throughout  these  townships  there  are  hig:!  and  long 
hi'ls.  Ovving  to  them,  and  to  the  depth  of  snc  vv, 
my  fatigue  was  great.  My  health  also  had  suJer- 
ed  by  many  d  lys  and  nights  of  severe  tooth  ache.  la 
3* 
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passing  through  these  and  many  other  places,  I  ex- 
perienced attentions  from  people  of  consideration  ; 
and  was  frequently  introduced  to  their  families. 

Onondago  was  formerly  the  chief  town  of  the  Six 
Nations  ;  and  lies  on  the  south  of  the  lake  of  that 
name.  This  lake  is  sometimes  called  salt  lake  ;  and 
the  springs  near  its  shores  produce  immense  quan- 
tities of  salt.  The  Onondago  Indians  reside  near 
this  lake  ;  but  their  numbers  are  diminishing. 

During  the  i8th,  19th  and  2Cth  of  February  I 
travelled  through  Brutus,  Aurelius,  Auburn,  Cayu- 
•^-a,  Junius,  and  Waterloo.  The  weather  in  this 
part  of  the  country  had  been  for  several  days,  and 
still  was  colder  than  had  been  before  known  there. 
Tha  snow  likewise  v,'as  remarkably  deep.  Cayuga 
Lake  is  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  from  two 
to  four  miles  broad.  The  famous  bridge  across  't 
is  more  than  one  mile  In  length.  On  the  banks  of 
this  Jake  the  Cayuga  Indians  reside. 

The  Six  Nations  of  Indians  above  mentioned  are 
the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagoes,  Senecas,  Cay- 
ugas  and  Tuscaroras.  The  Stockbridge  and  Broth- 
erton  Indians  now  live  with  the  united  tribes.  Not- 
withstanding these,  and  many  other  tribes  are  still 
in  possession  of  vast  tracts  ef  land,  and  receive  an- 
nually considerable  sums  from  the  United  States, 
and  also  from  individual  states,  they  are  occasion- 
ally emigrating  to  the  wildernesses  of  Canada.  Still 
wild  and  untameable:  the  surrounding  aspect  of  civ- 
Ilizaiion  alajms  them  ;  and  they  silence  tne  sugges- 
tions of  jealouoy  by  removing  to  pathless  and  illim- 
itable forests. 

Many  of  the  villages  on  the  Western  Turnpike 
have  made  their  appearance  within  a  very  few 
years  ;  and  the  vast  resources  of  the  Interior  of  ihs 
state  of  New- Voik  are  daily  devek'pirg. 
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During  this  part  of  my  tour  a  little  incident  r.C" 
eurred,  whicli  resulted  so  pleasantly,  and  so  fully 
evinced  the  policy  as  well  as  propriety  of  a  certain 
course  of  conduct,  that  I  am  induced  to  mention 
it.  In  one  of  the  last  named  towns,  I  w^s,  wkiht 
at  a  public  houfe,  furiously  ar/sailed  by  v.^nrds  and 
threats,  by  a  man,  wjio  evidently  had  b;en  of  con- 
siderable consideration  in  society,  but  v/ho  had  be- 
come a  sot,  and  was  at  this  time  much  intoxicated, 
i^s  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to  defend  himself,  tiiere 
could  have  been  no  display  oftrue  courage  in  pun- 
ishing him  ;  and  besides,  he  was  already  an  object 
of  pity.  To  his  imbecile  fury,  therefore,  I  present- 
ed only  a  steady  eye.  He  drew  back.  In  a  few 
minutes,  howevtr,  he  made  another- assault  ;  and 
again  yielded  to  a  firm  and  silent  aspect.  A  few 
hours  after  I  met  him  in  another  place.  His  ine- 
briety had,  in  a  great  measure,  left  him  ;  he  was 
very  sorry  for  his  conduct,  and  expressed  towards 
nie  much  good  will, 

I  have  observed,  that  I  was  seldom  known  ;  and 
as  I  appeared  to  be  a  person  travelling  in  disguise, 
some  pains  were  taken  to  ascertain  who  i  was. 
The  suggestions  respecting  me  weri?  very  numer- 
ous ;  and  a  great  many  bets  were  made,  and  many 
expedients  resorted  to  in  relation  to  my  origin, 
destination,  and  business.  Some  imagined  me  to 
be  upon  a  secret  expedition  for  the  government. 
My  manners  seldom  comporting  with  my  mode  of 
living,  the  multitude  were  at  a  loss  to  know  to  what 
class  in  society  I  belonged.  They  heard  me  conr 
verse  like  other  people  ;  but  seldom  saw  me  eat  or 
drink,  and  were  surprised  to  view  me  sleeping  with 
my  dogs  upon  the  bare  floor. 

In  my  course  through  the  upper  part  of  the  state 
of  Nev/-Yoik,  I  spent  many  a  pleasant  evening,  sur» 
rounded  by  a  great  variety  of  character,  aad  se«ted 
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fey  a  huge  western  fire.  During  these  seasons  softie 
political  question  would  often  arise,  and  it  was  in- 
teresting to  witness  the  debates.  Upon  one  occasion 
a  sericus  legal  question,  long  agitated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, was  introduced  ;  and  being  a  limb  of  the 
law,  I  involuntarily  made  an  observation  upon  it. 
Bets  soon  began  to  run  high,  and  the  Pedestrian 
was  appointed  umpire. 

It  is  unpleasant  for  one  to  speak  of  himself.— 
Many  anecdotes,  which  would  be  interesting  to  my 
friends,  must  be  omitted. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  leaving  Water- 
loo, I  passed  through  many  towns,  the  principal  of 
which  are  R.omulus,  Ovid,  Hector,  Ulysses,  and 
Geneva  ;  also  Canandalgua,  the  two  Bloomfields 
and  Lima  ;  and  in  addition  to  these  Avon,  Caledo- 
nia and  Batavia.  Some  of  these  towns,  especially 
the  two  Bloomfields  and  Lima,  constitute  a  remark- 
ably handsome  and  rich  tract  of  country. 

Canandaigua  is  situated  at  the  north  of  the  lake 
of  this  name;  and  many  of  the  buildings  of  this 
place  are  large  and  elegant.  The  lake  is  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles  long,  and  two  or  three 
miles  broad. 

But  it  v'ould  have  been  in  order  first  to  speak  of 
Seneca  lake,  which  lies  east  of  lake  Canandaigua. 
Seneca  lake  is  about  thirty  five  miles  long,  and  a- 
bout  two  miles  wide.  The  numerous  lakes  in  the 
interior  of  the  state  of  New-York,  are  admirably 
calculated  to  piomote  her  inland  commerce.  \vhi!st 
they  furnish  by  their  numbers,  and  their  positions 
the  means  of  connecting  her  resources,  and  pro- 
moting the  trade  and  intercourse  of  her  people,  they 
are  not  so  large  as  to  occupy  an  unnecessiiry  portion 
of  hei  territory.  Every  thing,  in  relation  to  New- 
York,  is  conspiring  to  render  her  a  wondei  fully  pow- 
trful  State. 
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Whilst  in  CananJaigua  the  ccart  was  sitting  i 
and  owing  to  some  novel  proceedings  there,  one  or 
two  thousand  people  were  assembled.  After  press- 
ing through  the  crowd,  and  obtaining  sonr-e  infor- 
mation respecting  m/  course,  I  proceeded  on  my 
way. 

Not  long  after  I  formed  a  particular  acquaint- 
ance with  Doctor  S.  He  introduced  me  lo  his 
family*  and  entertained  me  in  a  very  hospitable  and 
friendly  manner.  The  Doctor,  being  no  less  fond 
of  an  innocent  joke  than  he  was  conspicuous  for  his 
good  sense  and  benevolence,  proposed  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  his  introducing  me  to  a  shrewd  old 
neighbour  of  his,  as  a  relation  who  lived  on  some 
far  distant  mountain,  and  who  had  been  long  absent. 
I  readily  assented  to  the  proposition,  and  we  both 
agreed  upon  the  parts  which  v/e  were  to  act.  Ow- 
ing, hov^tever,  to  an  unnatural  performance  on  my 
part,  or  to  some  other  cause,  the  neighbour  detect- 
ed the  deception.  But  the  assay  resulted  in  consid- 
erable amusement  ;  and  after  drinking  to  the  health 
of  each  other,  the  Doctor  and  myself  left  the  old 
gentleman  to  exult  in  his  penetration. 

At  3  o'clock  the  next  morning,  I  was  awakened 
by  the  rich  and  lofty  notes  of  the  bugle-horn,  and  en- 
tertained by  Several  superb  martial  songs.  At  day 
light  we  sat  down  to  a  good  breakfast  ;  aad  imme-» 
diately  after  I  resumed  my  march. 

Amidst  all  these  pleasant  circumstances,  my  dogs 
h^d  accidentally  been  neglected  ;  and  seeing  their 
roaster  fare  so  well,  they  at  length  took  the  liberty 
to  help  themselves.  The  larder  of  Mrs.  S-  being 
open,  they  espied  there  a  large  pan  of  baked  poik 
and  beans  ;  and  without  ceremony, — or  knife  and 
fork  divided  the  former  between  them  ;  leaving  the 
beans  for  those  who  were  lebS  carriverous.  After 
^is  broad  hint  on  their  part,  the  lady  of  the  house 
fed  them  to  their  heart's  content. 
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During  my  tour,  thus  far,  I  formed  many  valua* 
ble  acquaintances. 

Here  I  may  remark  that  from  Albany  to  the  re- 
mote  interior  of  New-York,  there  is,  generally  speaks 
ing,  but  little  hospitality  ;  and  the  love  of  money 
there  displays  itself  in  the  high  prices  \vhich  are 
charged  for  provisions.  Immense  profits  are  real- 
ized by  the  retailer  at  the  expense  of  the  traveller. 
1  have  always  noticed  in  my  travels,  that  the  newer 
a  settlement  is,  the  more  prevalent  is  hospitality. 
This  great  virtue  is  much  more  conspicuous  among 
the  poor,  than  among  those  who  possess  more  than 
71  competency.  Here  avarice  begins  its  reign  ;  and 
every  viitue  is  blasted  by  its  poisonous  influence. 

In  this  part  of  the  country,  and  in  many  other 
places  I  often  found  it  convenient  to  stop  at  the  log 
huts  of  poor  emigrants.  From  the  inmates  of  these 
huts  I  always  experienced  a  kind  and  generous  wel- 
come; and  in  almost  every  case  I  ascertained  that 
they  were  from  Nev/-Hampshire  or  Vermont. — 
They  would  generally  refuse  to  take  any  compensa- 
tion for  tlieir  services  ;  and  were  so  afraid  of  violat- 
ing the  sacred  principks  of  hospitality,  that  I  could 
only  leave  my  mor.ey  upon  their  table,  or  cast  it  as 
a  play  thing  to  their  children.  Oh  !  hov.'  many  tu- 
telary angels  shield  the  cot  of  the  poor  and  virtuous 
man,  whilst  the  splendid  habitations  of  the  rich  and 
dissipated,  receive  only  the  averted  eye  of  offended 
Heaven. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention,  that  whilst  in  Albany 
I  was  informed  that  robberies  had  been  frequently 
committed  on  the  Western  Turnpike.  This  infor- 
mation appeared  peculiarly  in»portant,  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequent  suggestions  of  people  that  I 
probably  had  wiih  me  a  large  sum  of  money.  Be- 
sides, war,  which  always  produces  a  greater  or  less 
oumbcr  of  abandoued  and  desperate  characters,  hav- 
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'tng  recently  ceased,  and  there  beinj^many  dark  and 
solitary  tracts  of  wood  on  the  turnpike,  I  thought, 
there  was  much  cause  for  apprehension.  1  had, 
however,  previously  concealed  my  money  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  my  cloaths,  and  was  careful  to  keep  my 
arms  In  a  state  of  preparation.  Fortunately  1  met 
with  no  attack.  The  appearance  of  my  arm.s,  and 
the  apparent  fierceness  of  my  dogs,  were,  probably, 
preventatives. 

I  was  frequently  told  too,  that  owing  to  my  mode 
of  dress,  there  would  be  much  danger  of  my  being 
shot  by  the  hunters  in  passing  through  the  bushes. 
Many  accidents,  sanctioning  the  idea,  had  from  time 
to  time  occurred.  A  hunter,  not  long  before,  had 
killed  a  deer,  and  throwing  it  upon  his  shoulder  was 
proceeding  home.  Another  hunter,  having  an  ob- 
scure view  of  the  deer  through  the  bushes,  fired  and 
killed  the  man.  I  did  not,  liowever,  experience  any 
injury  from  this  quarter. 

Such  was  the  depth  of  snow  and  such  the  severity 
of  the  weather  during  the  first  month  ot  my  tour, 
that  no  g;ime  was  to  be  found  in  the  woods  except- 
ing a  few  squirrels;  and  those  only  during  a  momen- 
tary sunshine.  Numerous  as  had  been  the  beasts  of 
prey  throughout  the  preceding  fall,  they  seemed  now 
to  be  waiting  in  their  dens  for  the  storms  to  be  ov- 
erpassed. All  nature  appeared  to  be  congealed  ; 
and  the  tyrant  winter  presented  an  unrelenting  as- 
pect. 

In  the  remote  parts  of  the  State  of  New-York 
provisioiis  were  scarce.  There  are  so  many  emi- 
grants travelling  and  settling  in  that  quarter  during 
winter,  that  want  is  frequently  the  consequence. — 
The  emigrants,  who  settle  during  that  season  of  the 
year,  must  be  fed,  for  many  monihs,  from  the  com- 
mon stock  f)f  provisions,  before  they  can,  by  their 
labour,  add  to  it.     Some  of  them  have  money,  but 
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money  will  not  save  them  from  want.  Here  x*'» 
see  the  iirportance  of  the  agricultiiral  intertst,  and» 
generally,  of  the  productive  power  of  labour.  Ag« 
riculture  and  domestic  manufp.ctures  will  render  a 
people  perfectly  independent.  Money  is  of  no  real 
consequence  excepting  when  employed  as  a  circulat- 
ing medium  5  fancy  however  has  cherished  for  it  an 
irrational  partiality.  Thank  Heaveij !  we  have  no 
considerable  mines  of  silver  and  gold  to  corrupt  oaf 
country  ;  but  plenty  of  iron  to  plough  her  fields  and 
to  defend  her  liberties. 

Agriculture  is  the  most  natural,  necessary,  and 
honourable  eraploymentof  man.  Ignorant  pride  and 
vain  folly  may  represent  it  as  derogatory  ;  but  in  so 
doing  they  show  how  very  far  they  are  ffom  true 
greatness.  Agriculture  fuinishes  for  vigorous  con- 
stitutions the  most  salutary  exercise  ;  and  here  the 
brightest  geniuses  may  find  ample  employment.— 
An  unlimited  field  for  experiment  in  many  branch- 
es of  natural  pliilosophy  is  here  presented,  and  there 
is  no  sphere  in  life  so  well  calculated  as  this  to  pro- 
mote individual  virtue  and  public  advantage. 

Here  man  is  engaged  in  the  peculiar  work  as- 
signed him  by  his  Creator,  and  many  interesting  re- 
flections naturally  result  from  it.  The  field  which 
he  cultivates  is  his  parent  earth.  According  to  the 
righteous  appointment  of  Heaven,  he  must  here  ob^ 
tain  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  until  he  re- 
turns to  the  dust.  The  employment  naturally  di- 
rects his  thoughts  to  his  origin  and  destinies  ;  and 
impresses  his  mind  with  a  sense  of  his  mortality, 
dependence,  and  accountability  to  God.  Here  too 
he  reflects,  with  peculiar  advantage,  upon  the  gra- 
cious plan  of  Reden)ption.  The  return  of  spring 
joyfully  reminds  him  of  the  Resurrection  ;  and  in 
the  perishing  grain  which  he  has  sown,  he  recogni- 
zes St.  Paul's  similitude  of  this  great  event. 
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The  further  a  man's  employment  is  from  rural 
sccnesand  avocations,  the  liiriher  he  isfrom  the  rrig- 
in:il  dignity  and  siir.plicity  of  liis  nature.  Here 
may  be  acquired  the  greatest  comparative  degree 
of  physical  and  mental  vigour,  tiie  noblest  virtues, 
the  truest  piety,  the  most  sincere  and  ardent  patri- 
otism, the  loftiest  independence  of  character,  and  all 
the  pleasures  which  flow  from  the  sprighiliness  of 
tlie  imagination  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  heart. 

The  great  and  good  of  every  age  have  spoken  in 
behalf  of  agriculture  ;  and  the  Egyptians  ascribed 
the  discovery  of  it  to  their  gods.  The  worthies  of 
Greece  and  Rome  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
plough  ;  and  Cincinnatus  left  his  team,  vanquished 
the  JEqui  and  Volsci,  who  were  besieging  the  Ro- 
man army,  and  then  returned  to  his  beloved  em- 
ployment. Our  Washington  too,  charmed  h's  pure 
and  noble  spirit  with  the  rural  occupatioiiS  of  his 
endeared  Vernon  ;  and  the  Emperor  of  China  at- 
tends, every  spring,  to  the  ceremony  of  opening  the 
ground,  by  holdmg  the  plough  himself. 

In  my  course  to  Niagara  Falls  I  passed  Genesee 
river.  This  river  rises  in  Pennsylvania,  and  enters 
Lake  Ontario  about  eighty  miles  east  of  Kiag- 
ara  river.  It  contains  several  fails,  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  offers  mjany  line 
seats  for  mills  This  river,  and  those  which  arecoa- 
recied  with  it  are  generally  sluggish  in  tlieir  niotion. 

The  tract  of  country  lying  upon  the  Genessee  is 
rich,  and  well  v^'atered.  The  celebrated  Genessee 
Elats  are  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  river,  and 
is  about  twenty  miles  by  four. 

The  Holland  Purchase  is  a  part  of  the  Genessee 
Counrry. 

Although  I  have  not  yet  surveyed  the  whole 
field  of  domestic  emigration,  I  m^y,  with  propri- 
ety, introduce  in  this  place  some  ideas  whicli  i 
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■^TSve  heretcfore  entertained  upon  the  subject  ;  tliest 
ideas  having  been  iiilly  sanciioned  by  the  experience 
of  my  Vvhole  tour.  The  su'oject  shculd  be  eisn-in- 
ed  both  in  a  national  and  individual  point  of  view, 

Supposiiigj  for  a  moment,  that  txiy  leflectjcns  up- 
-/>n  tiiis  topk:  amy  produce  soriie  effect  upon  the  feel- 
ings and  opinions  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  emi- 
grate, there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  lessening  the 
interests  of  the  nation,  in  relation  to  it^  by  checkir  g 
too  much  the  existing  locomotive  disposition  of  the 
.people. 

Deal  as  home  is  to  man,  he  is,  in  his  best  estate, 
a  wanderer.  An  alien  from  the  purity  and  peace  of 
Heaven,  he  will  sigh  for  other  scenes  until  his  high- 
est hopes  eventuate  in  a  habitation  there. 

Upon  this  general  diGoosition  of  mankind  to 
change  their  views  of  happiness  and  their  place  of 
residence,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  en- 
grafted an  unup^ual  degree  of  enterprise.  Th'S  en- 
terprise has  at  once  enriched  and  ennobled  their 
country.  Naturally  fond  of  agriculture,  and  fully 
sensible  of  its  consequence,  boih  in  a  public  and  pri- 
vate point  of  view,  our  citizens  have  cc  mbined,  in 
relation  to  this  subject,  the  powerful  influences  of  in- 
clination, interest,  and  patriotism.  But  the  impulse 
to  emigration  under  these  circumstances  may  have 
been  too  great.  When  a  spring  naturally  overflov.s, 
the  superabundance  of  its  water  may  well  be  spared 
to  feitiJize  the  adjacent  country  ;  but  v\ljen  seme  ex- 
traordinary influence  produces  an  ebullition  in  the 
spring,  it  may,  in  consequence  of  this  cause,  ex- 
haust its  ov/n  resources  and  ultimately  become  dry. 

Extraordinary  causes,  in  relation  to  these  sub- 
jects which  concern  the  growth  of  a  nation,  should 
always  be  watched  and  sometimes  checked..  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  natural  operation  of 
c;iuse  and  effect  will  keepevcry  thing  within  itsprcp^ 
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•r  sphere, — ^wlll  »^irect  every  thing  to  its  proper  lev- ' 
cl. 

With  respect  to  emigrations  from  our  seaboard 
to  the  inland  states  and  territories,  there  is  danger 
of  the  strength  of  the  nation  being,  fur  a  time,  les- 
sened. The  physical  force  of  a  country  should  al- 
ways be  kept  compact.  By  dividing  its 'powers  its 
energies  will  be  weakened. 

8ach,  with  us,  has  been  the  impetns  of  the  spirit 
of  emigration,  that  theinflaence  of  example  and  hab- 
it, in  relation  to  it,  will  continue  to  operate  for  some 
lime  to  come.  Indeed  sjch  is  the  fascinating  na» 
tare  of  the  subject,  that  it  will  a •  ways  be  more  or 
less  popular;  and  as  to  the  h.ibit  of  moving  from 
place  to  place,  it  is,  in  some,  so  completely  fixed, 
that  after  they  have  parsed  through  every  part  of 
tlie  land  of  promise,  they  will,  for  the  sake  of  one 
more  change,  return  to  the  seaboard  again.  In  a 
national  point  of  view  I  am  far  from  v/ishing  to  dis- 
courage domestic  emigration  ;  and  I  am  far  too 
from  thinking  that  it  does  not  frequently  result  in 
indiviJaal  advantage. 

It  is  essential  lo  the  preservation  of  our  free  and 
economical  instituuons,  that  the  seaboard  should 
froa:  time  to  time  transplant  a  part  of  its  popula- 
tion to  the  interior.  The  existenee  of  liberty  in  a 
stale  uhimately  depends,  in  no  small  degree,  upon 
rural  avocations,  and  upon  a  particular  climate  and 
Scenery.  In  some  of  our  western  states  and  terri- 
tories liberty  will  exist  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
Transplanted  from  the  seaboard,  their  citiz-us  will 
acquire  a  new  moral  force,  and  that  force  will  be 
cherislied  by  the  local  peculiarities  of  their  situation. 
These  states  vvill  produce  a  happy  balance  between 
the  agricultural  and  commercial  interests,  and  prove 
at  once  the  check  and  the  political  salvation  of  the 
caaracime  states. 
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In  proportion  to  the  popnUtion-of  our  marati'rrjc 
cities  will  be  tlieir  luxury,  dissipation,  and  indiffer- 
ence to  simple  and.rHtional  modes  of  governrricnt. 
No  doubt  the  interests  ofcomnierce  ought  to  be 
cherished  ;  not,  lio'^'ever,  so  much  becaube  ihey  are 
essential  to  our  independence  and  happiness,  as  be- 
cause they  encourage  industry  at  home  by  furnish- 
ing a  foreign  market  for  surplus  produce.  The 
other  advanta^-es  of  foreign  trade,  both  literary  and 
commercial,  are  not  inconsiderable  •,  and  they  ought 
lobe  appreciated: — but  not  wuhout  a  due  reler- 
cnce  to  the  contaminating  influences  of  foreign  man- 
ners and  customs.  With  respect  to  manners  and 
customs,  oiher  nations,  in  their  intercourse  with  us, 
pre,  no  dcubt,  gainers  ;  but  we,  I  am  satisfied,  ex- 
perience from  them  much  Injury.  It  may  be  added, 
that  a  certain  extent  of  population  in  onr  sea  ports 
>s  essential  to  that  degree  of  commercial  enterprise, 
which  wiilset  aHoat  our  surplus  capital  ;  and  there- 
fore we  ought  to  view  the  spirit  of  endgration  in  re- 
lation to  this  particular. 

I  may  improve  this  opportunity  to  make  a  few 
additional  reflections  uqon  foreign  commerce.  The 
advocates  of  tins  interest,  under  the  pretence  of  at- 
taching to  it  a  consequence  only  equal  to  th:it  of  ag- 
riculture, h.ive  laboured  to  prove  that  the  former  is 
even  p.iramount  to  the  latter, — that  the  country  is 
almost  exclusively  a  commercial  nation.  Or.e  of 
these  advocates,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Congress  la 
January  18  14,  advances  such  a  principle.  Much  as 
I  admire,  the  sublime  complexion  of  his  intellect, 
and  the  enlightened  majiSty  of  his  heart,  1  must 
say  that  his  position  is  altogether  exceptionable. — 
He  observes,  in  the  above  mentioned  speech,  that 
\}\Q principal  motive  for  adopting  the  constitution  of 
the  general  government  was  the  protection  ^nd  ex- 
tension of  commerce.      So  far  from  this  being  the 
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cmse,  the  great  and  principal  conditions  and  objects 
of  our  n.itionil  compact,  were  individual  secaritj 
and  the  advancement  of  the  true  interests  of  the 
country.  It  must  have  been  well  known,  that  a 
State  of  things  might  exist  v.'hich  would  lender  an 
abandonment  of  foreign  commerce  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  preservation  of  our  liberties, — to  the 
protection  of  individual  right,  and  even  the  very- 
existence  of  the  nation. 

Bat  I  go  much  further.  Our  commercial  inter- 
ests ate  of  far  less^onseqiience  than  those  of  agri- 
culture. The  former  are  not  essential  to  our  inde- 
pendence and  comfort.  They  do  not  even  exist  un- 
til agriculture  has  so  far  advanced  as  to  furnish 
more  thin  sufficient  provisions  for  the  support  of 
the  whole  community;  not  only  for  those  who  la- 
bour in  agriculture,  biit  also  for  labourers  in  man- 
ufactures and  other  mechanical  employments  ;  for 
those  who  are  engaged  in  domestic  commerce  ;  for 
those  who  are  engaged  in  promoting  intellectual  im« 
provement  ;  and  lastly,  for  those  who,  owing  to  in- 
fancy, old  age,  disease  and  other  causes  arc  unable 
to  work.  When  this  state  of  things  commences, 
and  not  before,  foreign  commerce  begins  its  career. 
Here  the  people  inquire  what  they  shall  do  v/ith 
their  surplus  proJuce,  and  being  unable  to  find  a 
market  for  it  at  home,  endeavour  to  find  for  it  a 
foreign  market.  Hence  arise  foreign  commercial 
relations.  As  to  ihe  luxuries  which  foreign  com- 
merce produces,  our  constitution  certainly  never 
made  provision  for  their  introduction. 

It  remains  f  )r  me  to  noiicc  the  subject  oi'  domes- 
tic emigration,  in  relation  to  the  individual  advan- 
tage which  may  arise  from  it. 

The  views  of  mankind  with  respect  to  the  sour- 
ces of  true  happiness  are,   generally  speaking,  very 
erroneous.     This  effect  arises  piincipuliy  tiom  ia- 
4* 
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consideration.    We  see  enough  In  the  Divine  Word 
in  the  bookof  nature,  and  in  the  suggestions  of  con- 
cience  to  convince  us,  that  our  relation   to  a   future 
State  of  existence  is  of  wonderful  import.     The  first 
questions   which    we  should    ask   ourselves  are  : — 
what  was  the  design  of  our  creation  ?  and  what  du- 
ties does  this  design  inculate  ?     As  far  as  is  consis- 
tent with  these    great  views,   man   may   innocently 
consult  his  inclinations.     Indeed  they  were  given  for 
the  tvi'ofold  purpose  of  rational  gratification,  and  to 
furnish  him  with  an  opportunitj-jj-when   their    indul- 
gence would  be  irrational,  to  display    his  virtue  by 
selfcontroul.     The  more  strictly  we  conform  to  that 
purity  of  heart  and  holiness  of  life  which  the  gospel 
inculcates,  the  more  exalted  will  be  our  nature,  the 
higher  oiir  standard  of  happiness,  and  the  more  per- 
fect our  preparation  for  the  society  of  Heaven. 

The  present  life  is,  no  doubt,  a  season   of  proba- 
tion.    Here  we  are  to  form  a  character  for  a  future 
and  permanent  state  of  existence.    Consistently  with 
the  endeavour  duly  to  improve  our  intellectual,  mor- 
al, and  religious  nature,  it  is  important  for  man  to 
exert  himself  to  obtain  a  comfortable  support.    Gen- 
erally speaking,  however,  this  should  be  the  limit  of 
his  views,      it  is  most  consistent  with  the  uncertain 
tenure  of  human  life,  and    most  congenial    to   the 
growth  of  virtue  and  the  production    of  hiippiness. 
A  wish  to  acquire  a  great  estate  can   be   sanctioned 
only  by  an    equal  desire  to   employ    it   in  effecting 
charitable  purposes,  and  in  aiding  institutions  which 
have  in  view  individual  and  public  advant.^ge.   The 
desire  of  great  wealth  for  other  purposes  is  criminal. 
It  is  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  luxury,  by  pride,  by  ex'- 
trav.igance,  by  a  spirit  of  vain  competition,  or,  what 
is  worse  than  all)  by  avarice.      As  for  leaving  great 
estates  to  children,  no  wise  or  kind  parent  will  ever 
do  it.     Industry  will;  generally  speaking,  produce  a 
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competency;  and   economy  will,    In  time,  convert 
that  competency  into  wealth. 

But  I  must  speak  more  di**ectly  to  the  point. — ■ 
From  motives  of  patriotism  one  ma,y  emigrate  froii 
the  east  to  the  west,  especi.illy  to  a  frontier  Slate  or 
territory  ;  and  he  will,  perhaps,  find  in  this  removal 
great  individual  proSc.  The  circumstances  of  men 
are  various.  Emia;ratians  are  sometimes  advan- 
tageous and  sometimes  otherwise  ; — advanta^reous 
in  point  of  health  and  in  point  of  property.  Ma- 
ny, hoA^ever,  lose  both  instead  of  gaining  either  by  a 
removal.  There  are  many  erroneous  views  enter- 
tained upon  this  subject  ;  and  it  is,  principally,  be- 
cause men  are  governed,  in  relation  to  it,  more  by 
feelings  than  by  ideas.  The  subject  interests  the 
imagination  ;  and  pleasing  an'icip.iEions  upon  a  new 
topic,  always  afford  more  satisfaction,  than  the  ac- 
tuil  possession  of  that  which  is  as  valuable  as  the 
©bject  itself,  the  future  possession  of  which  is  antici- 
pated. Many  persons  by  emigration  have  become 
rich  ;  but  does  it  follow  that  they  might  not  have 
become  so  at  home  ?  Mmy  too  by  moving  from 
place  to  place  have  become  poor.  Had  they  been 
stationary  they  might  at  least  have  secured  to  them- 
Ss-dves  a  competency.  There  are  almost  innumera- 
ble advantages  and  dis advantages  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  and  the  balance  must  be  stricken  according  _ 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  individual.  Those 
whose  object  is  to  acquire  a  good  living  by  their  in- 
dustry, aad  who  can  obtain  this  at  home,  will  act 
unwisely  in  changing  their  situation.  They  cannot 
more  fnlly  gratify  their  views  by  a  removal  :  and  by 
such  a  step  chey  abandon  what  is  necessary  and  cer- 
tain for  what  is  at  once  unnecessary  and  precarious. 
Tiiey  might,  perhaps,  obtain  abroad,  with  less  la- 
bour, what  they  n  )V.-  obtain  at  home  ;  but  they  are 
not  a. vare  how  essential  industry  is  to  their  h.ippi- 
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ness.  It  gives  a  zest  to  food,  and  sleep,  and  social 
intercourse  ;  and  also  furnishes  substantial  rest  ; — 
a  luxury  of  which  the  idle  are  ignorant.  Some  have' 
been  so  imprudent  as  to  abandon  the  home  of  their 
infancy,  where  the  comforts  of  life  could  have  been 
obtained  by  a  good  degree  of  industry.  What  were 
the  consequences  ?  perhaps  wealth  ; — but  it  was 
unnecessary  ; — perhaps  poverty,  disease  and  prema- 
t  ire  death.  Some  too,  even  in  advanced  life,  and 
after  spending  their  prime  in  clearing  a  tract  of  land, 
so  as  to  render  it  fertile  and  easy  of  cultivation,  have 
sacrificed  a  comfortable  and  pleasant  old  age  for 
new  perils  and  labours  in  the  western  wilds. 

The  great  complaint  of  the  people  of  the  east  is, 
that  their  agricultural  labours  are  great  and  their 
crops  small.  This  declaration  is,  in  some  degree, 
correct  ;  but  its  truth  arises,  principally,  from  our 
cultivating  too  much  land.  And  yet  we  are  ready 
to  make  great  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing vast  tracts  in  the  v.'est.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
land  of  the  west  is,  generally  speaking,  more  fer- 
tile than  ours  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will 
always  be  so,  or  that  ours  may  not  be  rendered 
sufficiently  fertile.  New  land  is  always  most  pro- 
ductive. It  has  been  enriching  itself  for  ages.  But 
its  fertility  v;ill,  upon  being  cultivated,  become  less. 
We  see  tlie  truth  of  these  remarks  in  the  cultivation 
of  our  own  nev/  lands.  But  I  will  not  conceal  the 
fact,  that  the  western  lands  are  naturally  more  fer- 
tile than  those  of  the  east.  Some  of  the  former  are 
almost  inexhaustibly  rich  ;  but  others  of  them  will, 
in  time,  become  poor  ;  and  then  wiU  not  be  so  easi- 
ly rendered  fertile  as  those  of  the  east.  The  eastern 
land  too  is  stronger,  more  durable,  retains  moisture 
longer,  and  of  course  more  easily  preserves  its  fer- 
tility. This  is  particularly  the  case  in  its  compar- 
ifoa  with  the  land  of  Kentucky.     That  Stale  is  ex- 
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poj-ii  to  great  drouth.  Its  pan  being  limestone, 
aai  its  soil  coaslstiag  of  loam,  but  liule  rain  is  im- 
bibed, aad  th:it  little  is  soon  lost  through  ths  pores 
of  th^  limestone,  anj  by  evaporation.  To  th?  gre.it 
qaantities  of  lirneatone  in  Kentucky,  its  caves  and 
putrefactions  are  to  bv;  attributed.  Mjisture  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  vegetation.  Tiia  riclust  land 
without  it  is  entiiely  unproductive.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple it  is  decidedly  injurious  to  deprive  land  of  its 
sniill  stones.  Thsy  not  only  cause  it  to  retain 
mjisture  ;  but,  by  i^ecping  it  light,  enible  it  to  re- 
ceive muc'i  rain.  They  also  render  the  earth 
warm,  and  admit  into  it  the  n^cessiry  qumtityof 
air.  13/  depriving  land  of  iis  stones  the  earth  fall  j 
i  ito  a  solid  miss,  and  the  consequence  is,  ihit  it 
imbibes  but  a  fmall  portion  of  rain.  The  stones  of 
our  fields  should  be  rolled  in  as  soon  as  the  grain  is 
sowid.  On  the  su.-face  they  v/iil  be  useless,  and 
very  troublesome. 

1  have  suggested,  that  wc  cuUivale  too  much  land 
to  rendir  agriculture  prontable.  I  speak  in  relation 
to  the  means  which  we  employ  for  fertilizing  our 
land.  Much  may  be  done  without  the  aii  of  ma- 
nure ;  but  the  use  of  this  ariicie  Is  the  mjst  ready 
and  effi  cient  mode  of  rendering  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth  proiitable.  Instead,  however,  o(  incrciis- 
ing  this  article  by  compost,  we  misapply  that  which 
ii  incident  to  our  farms.  By  spreading  a  smad 
qamtiry  of  manure  upon  a  large  piece  of  poor 
land,  it  is  almost  entirely  lost  ;  in  as  much  as  it 
remains  in  an  inactive  state.  There  is  not  a  sufa- 
cient  qumtity  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  cold  and 
barren  earth  with  which  it  is  mixed.  Tiiia  is  one 
great  cause  of  poor  crops  ;  and  the  great  surface 
over  which  the  labour  of  the  husb  mdman  is  spread 
is  the  principal  ground  of  the  excessive  labour  of 
which  tie  complain*,     should  the    farmer  piou^'a 
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only  as  much  land  as  he  could  highly  manure,  hh 
labour  would  be  compararively  small,  his  crops 
great,  and  his  land  constantly  improving.  By  this 
mode  of  proceediag  the  crops  would  not  exhaust 
the  land  ;  and  the  quantify  of  manure  upon  it,  be- 
yond what  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  the 
crops,  would,  by  its  fermentation,  fertilize  and  ren- 
der of  the  nature  of  compost  the  whole  cultivated 
surface.  Such  land  may,  wirh  a  trifimg  expense, 
bi  kept  very  rich.  Whilst  this  process  is  operating 
upon  a  part  of  the  poor  lands  of  a  farm,  the  residiie 
of  them  may  lie  fallow,  or  be  fertilized  by  plough- 
ing in  such  green  crops  as  may  be  produced  upon  a 
lean  soil. 

The  extraordinary  means  of  enriching  land  are 
numerous.  A  littie  reflection  upon  the  most  com- 
mon principles  of  philosopliy  will  point  them  cut. 
The  elements,  acting  upon  each  other,  are  con- 
stantly producing  eflxcts,  and  the  latter  operate  as 
causes  in  the  production  of  effects  mere  remiOte. 
Different  soils,  and  difterent  manures,  and  different 
crops  must  all  be  connected  according  to  their  le- 
spective  and  relative  natures. 

The  materials  for  maicing  compost  upon  a  farm 
are  almost  innum.erable  5  and  leisure  hours,  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost,  may  be  employed  in  col- 
lecting them.  Another  extraordinary  mean  of  fer- 
tilizing the  earth  is  frequent  ploughing.  This 
work,  especially  when  performed  at  particular 
times,  is  highly  useful.  It  separates  the  unproduc- 
tive masses,  and  opens  the  soil  more  fully  to  the 
impregnations  of  that  vegetable  nourishment  which 
is  contained  in  rain,  dew,  and  even  the  air  itself. 
Ploughing  land  when  the  dew  is  on  the  ground  is 
very  beneficial.  I  may  add,  that  the  ploughing  in 
of  stubble  as  soon  as  the  crops  are  o£,  is  ot  inu^h, 
consequence. 
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■Wet  land  should  be  drained,  and,  vrlie'n  pracdcrt- 
ble,  land  corrjpar^tively  ligh  should  be  overflown. 
The  soil  of  the  former  sliGuId,  iu  some  cases,  be 
spread  upon  the  latter  ;  and  that  of  tlie  latter  ap- 
plied in  the  same  way  upon  the  former.  Overflow- 
ing may  sometimes  be  employed  conveniently  and 
to  much  advantage. 

I  have  said  that  moisture  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  vegetation.  This  country  is  rather  subject  to 
drouth  than  otherwise  ;  and  hence,  principally^ 
arises  the  occasional  failure  of  our  crops.  One 
cause  of  the  great  fertility  of  England  is  the  fre- 
quent rains  there.  With  us  theie  is  more  rain  than 
in  Great- Britain  ;  but  in  the  lattei  place  it  falls, 
not  in  torrents  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  us,  hut 
in  gentle  and  more  frequent  showers.  Wet  seasons 
are  never  unfruitful. 

Another  mode  of  rendering  land  productive  is  by 
a  change  ot  crops.  Different  plants  require  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  nourishment,  and  a  piece  of  land 
raay  contain  a  greater  quantity  cf  one  kind  of 
vegetable  food  than  of  another.  All  crops,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  consume,  in  time,  their  pe- 
culiar food  ;  and  of  course  require  a  change  of 
situation.  To  make  this  change,  among  the  varie- 
ty of  crops  on  a  farm,  with  judgment,  requires  both 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  in  husbandry. 

A  change  of  seed  also  is  of  consequence.  Seed 
carried  from  the  north  to  the  south,  and  likewise 
from  the  east  t^  the  west  will  do  better  than  that 
which  comes  from  a  milder  climate.  Sowipg  seed 
upon  the  ground  which  produced  it  is  highly  dis- 
advantageous. By  a  change  of  seed  the  action  of 
the  soil  upon  it  is  more  animated.  Improvement 
of  seed  too  in  agriculture  is  of  constquence.  That 
which  is    first  ripe  and  jnost  perf».ct  should  be  se- 
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lectsd  ;  sr*d  {}  e  n:rc'e  o'f  preseivirg  it  rtf;ulies   at- 

With  respect  to  the  raisiDg  c{  cattle  too  we  set 
as  unwisely  ?vS  we  do  in  relation  to  the  cultivalicn 
of  rur  land.  Accordirg  to  the  liniiied  pr(  ductior.s 
of  ourfaimsjcur  cattle  are  too  Ei'merous.  We 
lose  one  half  oi  the  food  iippiopriated  for  ihem,  by 
appl)ing  it  to  too  great  a  riUHiber.  in  many  cases, 
our  cattle  are  r.(  t  wcith  so  n.iich  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  as  they  were  in  the  pitceccing  fall.  Our 
swine,  in  particular,  are  kept  poor  until  the  crops 
cone  in,  and  then  it  costs  to  fatten  them  three 
tin.es  as  iT,v.ch  zs  ihey  are  vorrh  ;  the  consequence 
is  tliat  the  farrrrer,  before  another  fail,  ccnsplains  of 
his  want  of^corn. 

Great  irrprovements  may  be  3Dadein  relation  to 
the  bleed  and  feeding  of  cattle.  A  charge  vi  stock 
is  as  important  here  as  in  agriculture.  It  may  also 
be  observed,  that  present  profit  is  too  frequently  con- 
sulted at  the  expense  of  ultimate  lots,  'i  he  larm.er 
sells  all  his  best  cattle  to  the  butcher,  or  kills  them 
for  his  own  use,  before  their  real  value  is  suffered  to 
develope  itself,  and  to. eventuate  in  the  iinpiovenrient 
of  his  stock. 

The  agiicultural  societies  established  in  New- 
England,  and  in  other  states  of  the  Union,  within  a 
few  years,  have  produced  niuch  indivi-dual  and 
public  benefit.  That  of  M;;ii;achusetts  is  rendering; 
h.er,  v>ith  respect  to  this  subject,  the  lival  of  Great- 
Britain.  New-Hampshije  is  doing  something  in 
this  vvay  :  and  her  legislatute  should  iiifmediulely 
encourage  her  agricuituial  interests. 

As  to  the  mei-ns  cf  increasing  our  crops,  miich 
rr.oie  might  be  bfuied  ;  but  ilie  ratuie  of  il  is 
\«roi  k  will  rot  warrant  it.  Althf  ugh  many  d  cur 
farn)ers  do  \\^l,all  n^ight  do  beiicr  ;  and  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  m^any  of  u»  aie  very  ntgi'gent 
agiicuhuialisis.     How    n.ziy    of    cur    lands   ate 
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ploughed  only  once,  and  that  very  imperfectly  ! — 
How  many  of  our  pastures  are  injured  by  the  pro- 
miscuous range  of  swine,  geese,  and  every  oiher 
creature  on  a  far:Ti  !  How  many  of  our  orchards 
are  left  for  years  uncultivated  and  unpruned  1  How 
many  of  our  mowing  fields  are,  both  in  the  spring 
-and  fall,  shamefully  poached  and  grubbed  by  horses 
-and  sheep,  as  well  as  horned  cattle  !  How  much 
neglect  is  there  in  the  collection  of  fodder,  and  how 
much  waste  in  the  application  of  it !  With  us 
there  are  many  errors  to  be  corrected,  and  many 
improvements  to  be  made.  This  topic  is  important, 
interesting,  and  e::haustless  ;  but  I  must  dismiss  it, 
after  making  a  very  few  additional  remarks-  As 
to  our  orchards,  and  the  grazing  of  our  mowing 
fields  in  the  spring,  I  trust  that  we  shall  speedily 
abandon  practices  which  are  so  disgraceful  and  so 
injurious.  The  most  vigorous  roots  of  grass  shoot 
first.  Those  our  cattle  crop.  The  future  growth 
is  feeble;  and  grass,which  springs  after  the  season  for 
it,  is  always  puny.  With  respect  to  our  orchards, 
v/e  seem  to  think  that  they  require  no  cultivation  ; 
that  we  have  only  to  set  down  the  trees,  and  all  will 
be  well  :  but  the  nature  of  things  should  convince 
us  of  the  irrationality  of  our  views  upon  this 
point.  Trees  require  manuring  and  cultivating  as 
much  as  any  other  plant. 

The  Ao-ricultural  Societies  established  in  New- 
Ent^land  and  iQ> other  states  of  the  Union,  within  a 
few  years,  have  produced  much  individual  and  pub- 
lic benefit.  That  of  Massachusetts  is  rendering  her, 
with  respect  to  this  subject,  the  rival  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. New-Hampshlre  is  doing  something  in  this 
way,  and  her  Legislature  should  immediately  en- 
courage her  agricultural  interests. 

I  return  to  the  comparison  between  the  east  and 
the  west.     However  high  may  be  the  reputation  of 
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the  western  lands,  they  are  decidedly  inferior  to 
curs,  as  a  grazing  country.  Another  advantage 
which  we  possess  over  the  west  is,  the  snperioiity  of 
od:  market.  There  is  a  much  greater  disproportinn 
tetiveen  the  prices,  than  between  the  crops  of  the 
two  sections  of  the  country.  Onr  crops  sre  some- 
thing less  ;  but  the  prices  which  we  obtain  for  our 
produce  are  much  higher  than  those  of  the  west. 
i\s  to  the  p'-'wCs  too,  of  many  articles,  such  as  clo- 
thing and  groceries,  the  advantage  is  with  us  ;  the 
people  of  the  west  being  obliged  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
pense of  transportation,  and  also  the  profits  of  the 
western  retailer. 

In  point  of  healthjthe  air  of  the  vrest  is  not  sn  salu- 
brious as  that  of  the  cast. The  country  being  still  cov- 
ered with  forests,  its  streams  are  noxious  ;  and  be- 
ing too,  a  level  country,  its  evaporations  are  great. 
These  circumstances  produce  diseases  of  a  peculiar 
and  fatal  nature.  Our  mountains  are  entirely  free 
frona  them. 

With  respect  to  religious  privileges,  -morals, 
means  of  education,  and  social  intercourse,  the  west 
is  at  present,  and  will  be  for  some  time  to  come,  far 
inferior  to  the  east. 

As  to  relations  and  friends,  which  emigrants  fre- 
quently leave  behind  them,  every  one  will  judge  for 
himself;  but  surely  to  a  disinterested  and  suscepta- 
ble  heart,  this  sacrifice  is  not  inconsiderable.  When 
persons  of  this  cast  of  character  reflect  upon  tie 
fleering  nature  of  time,  its  vicissitudes,  and  the  reed 
which  they  frequently  feel  of  the  society  ar;d  solace 
of  their  friends,  they  will  wish  to  jpend  with  them 
the  days  of  their. pilgrimage,  to  participate  with  them 
in  the  little  joys  of  life,  and  to  commune  together 
upon  the  hopes  of  a  better  world. 

In  concluding  my  reflections  upon  the  subject  of 
emigration,  I  may  observe  that  in  no  case. is  it  .nee- 
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ecsary  for  the  people  of  the  east   to  emigrate  to  the 
western  country.     There  is  in  the  former  an  ample 
field  for  libour  ;  and  the  reward    of    this  labour  is 
sufficient  for  every  rational  purpose  of  life.      Whilst 
men  compUin  of  labour,  they  add  to  it   by  specula- 
ting upon  foreign  means  of  enjoyment,  when  at  the 
same  time  they  possess   every  source  of  happiness, 
excepting  gratitude  and  contentment.     Many   per- 
sons, by    extravagance,    becorne    embarrassed,    and 
then  censure  the  times,  and  complain  of  their  lot  in- 
stead of  applying  to  industry  and    economy   for  re- 
lief.    Economy     v/ill    psiform    wonders.     Nothing 
is   more    true    th.m  the  adage  that  a  penny  saved  is 
a  penny  earned.      The  state  of   things,  for    several 
years    past,    has   been  teaching   us  a  salutary  lesson 
upon  this  subject ;  ?.nd  all  can  now  live    within  their 
income   without  wounding    iheir  pride.      In  econo- 
mising,  however,    we  must  avoid  parsimony,  which 
soon  leads  to  avarice — th^  source  of  all  crime,  and 
all  litLlen:^ss. 

I  have  already  written  much  ;  but,  according  to 
my  journal,  it  is  still  February,  I  have  progress- 
ed only  vtrithin  sixty  miles  of  the  licights  of  Qneens- 
ton,  and  the  storms  of  winter  still  rage. 

la  my  course  through  the  western  parts  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  I  generally  travelled  within  for- 
ty miles  of  L  ike  Ontario.  In  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try many  of  the  people  entertain  strange  ro  ions 
respecting  supernatural  agencies,  bolitude,  \Thilst 
it  strengthens  the  mind,  and  fortifies  the  heart  of  the 
well-informed,  renders  the  ignorant  timid  and  super- 
stitious. The  whisper  of  their  forests,  and  the  echo 
of  their  hills,  alarm  their  unenlighted  imaginations. 
Those  inhabitants  of  the  west,  of  whom  I  am  now 
speaking,  believe  in  witchcraft,  and  often  suppose  it 
the  sourse  of  disease  both  in  man  and  beast.  Whilst 
on  the  borders  of  Ontario,  I  stopped  for  a  few  mo- 
ments at  a  log  hit  where  there  was  a  mar*  in  a  con- 
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mj  attention  was  attracted  by  the  conversation  of 
two  young  women  upon  the  subject.  One  of  them 
observed  that  if  a  garment  of  the  man  should  be  ta- 
ken oiFand  thrown  into  the  fire,  the  fit  would  leave 
him,  and  never  again  return.  The  other  assented 
to  the  idea  ;  but  the  prescription  was  not  attended 
to.  Perhaps  they  were  afraid  of  being  bev;itched 
themselves.  It  is  a  very  common  idea  too,  in  the 
remote  parts  of  New- York,  that  if  a  man  should 
shoot  an  owl  with  his  rifle,  it  would  be  rendered  so 
crooked  as  never  to  throw  ball   true  again. 

I  may  here  say  a  word  of  the  back-woodsmc». 
They  are  hardy,  active,  industrious,  and  in  the  em- 
y-loyment  of  the  ase,  wonderfully  strong  and  dex- 
terous. But,  with  respect  to  manners,  some  of 
them  are  no  less  rude  than  the  wilds  which  they  in- 
habit. 

The  upper  part  of  the  state  of  New. York  is,  com- 
paratively, a  wilderness.  There  are  here  many  In- 
dian reserves.  They  are  solitary  places  ;  they  are 
dirk  spots  on  the  face  of  civilization.  The  tawny 
''i:ih?.bitants  of  these  gloomy  forests  generally  estab' 
lish  themselves  in  the  most  remote  situations,  and 
render  the  access  to  them  indirect  and  difficult. 
Whenever  I  entered  their  villages,  they  seemed,  by 
their  manner  towards  each  other,  to  say  :  "  this 
civ!}  wretch  has  found  out  our  retreat."  There  is 
a  shyness  and  wildness  in  their  aspect,  no  less  sig- 
nincant  than  such  a  declaration.  No  cause  of  Vv'on- 
der  is  it,  that  these  persecuted  beings  look  with  a 
jealous  eye  upon  the  descendants  of  those  Europe- 
ans, who  drove  their  ancestois  from  the  pleasant  re- 
{.ions  ofihee^st.  They  see  no  end  to  the  avarice, 
thi  claims,  or  the  progress  of  white  men  ;  and  view 
themselves  between  the  horrors  of  civilization,  and 
the  illimitable  expanse  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 
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Biirbarous  as  are  the  Indians  of  North  America, 
they  possess  much  greatness,  and  many  virtues. 
Considering  their  prejudices  against  us,  which  pre- 
judices are  incident  to  their  education,  and 
by  no  means  groundless,  they  evince  much  for- 
bearance, and  even  friendship  towards  us. 

Near  one  of  the  Indian  reserves,  1  met  five  of 
these  children  of  nature.  As  I  had  not  seen  one  for 
fifteen  years  before,  I  was  much  interested  in  their 
appearance.  In  approaching  them  I  presented  a 
grave  but  friendly  aspect.  Their  gravity  at  first 
exceeded  mine,  but  they  soon  became  rather  sociable. 
After  some  little  conversation  we  parted,  not,  how- 
ever, until  they  had  taken  much  notice  of  my 
*•  varm  drase.'*  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  I 
passed  what  is  called  an  Indian  opening.  It  was  an 
exposed  situation  of  many  miles  in  extent  ;  the 
weather  was  severe,  the  snow  deep,  and  the  wind 
continually  whirled  it  about  the  unsheltered  travel- 
ler. 

Not  knov>?ing  the  extent  of  this  opening,and  fearing 
that  night  might  find  me  without  fuel,  or  materials 
for  a  tent,  I  exerted  myself  to  reach  ia  season,  the 
adjoining  wood.  By  this  means  I  became  fatigued, 
and  very  much  in  want  of  refreshment.  I  had  no 
provisions  with  me,  and  indeed  no  means  of  carrying 
any.  I  soon  perceived,  in  the  edge  of  the  forci^t,  a 
small  log  hut  ;  but  poverty  resided  there,  and  I 
could  obtain  only  an  ear  of  corn  ;  this,  however,  I 
fotmd  palatable  and  nutritious,  Dyonysius*  did  not 
like  the  fare  of  the  public  tables,  under  the  institu- 
tions of  Lycurgus,  because,  as  the  cook  said,  it  was 
not  seasoned  with  fatigue  and  hunger.  Towards 
evening,  as  I  was  travelling  through  a  dark  wood, 
I  discovered  what  I  presumed  to  be  an  Indian  tr  lil, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  adventure,  concluded  to  follow 
it.  It  snowed  fast,  darkness  was  approaching,  and 
*  The  tyrant. 
S* 


the  wilderness  presented  a  dreary  aspect.  Had  not 
ir.y  heart  been  afraid  of  me,  it  would  have  communi- 
cated a  secret  alarm  to  my  imagination,  and  then  I 
should  have  seen  around  me  a  thousand  ambuscades. 
But  I  had  so  often  cried  doiun  to  its  cont«mptible 
obtrttsiveness,  that  it  feigned,  at  least,  a  tranquil 
mood. 

The  snow  was  deep,  and  the  track  exceedingly 
serpentine  ;  so  that   I    seemed,  occasionally,    to    be 
travelling  back  to  the   point  at  which  I  commenced 
the  adventure.     It,  however,  finally   led  me  over  a 
gradual  descent  into    a  dark  plain.     The  first   evi- 
dence which  I  had  of  there  being  human  habitations 
here,  Vv^as  a  few  sticks  of  recently  cut  wood  piled  a- 
bove  the  sncw.   Soon  after,  I  he?.rd   the  distant  bay 
of  dogs.     At  length  i  came  in  open  view  of  a  large 
collection    of  wigwams.     It  was  now,  however,  so 
dark,  and  it  snowed  so  fast,   that   I  could   only  see 
obscurely  the  objects  which  presented   themselves. 
But  upon   going   nearer,  my  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  appearance  of  many  Indians,  going  in  their 
blankets,  from  several  of  the  huts  to  a  long  and  low 
building,   which  I  afterwards  ascertained  was  their 
council  house.     Thinking  that    I    should  here  have 
a  good  opportunity  to  see  many  of  the   Indians  to- 
gether, 1  knocked  at  the  door,  lifted  the  latch,  and 
entered.     I  made  a  slight  bow,  and  took  off  my  cap. 
They  presented   me,  in  return,  a  serious  and  unmo- 
ved aspect,  but  oflfercd  me  a  seat.     Soon    after,    I 
thought  that  I  peiceived  in  them  some  degree  of  ti- 
midity.    They  had,    within  a  few  days,  been  per- 
forming   somiC    religious     ceremonies,    and    were, 
probably,  unusually   superstitious.     They  had  been 
wearing  masks,  for  the  purpose   of  driving  the  evil 
spirit  from  their   village  ;  and,  perhaps,  they  began 
to  think  that  they  had  not   effected  their   object.      I    . 
endeavoured,  hooXver;  to  render  my   society  agree- 
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able  to  them.     When    I  entered  the  council  hoase, 
there  were  about   fifty  or  sixty  persons  there.     The 
building   was  about  eighty   feet   long,   and    about 
twelve  or  fourteen  wide.     Across    the  beams  over 
head  were  several  poles,  hanging  from  which  were 
some     traces     of     mouldy  corn  ;    and     on    each 
side  of  the  building  were  benches  for  seats.     There 
was  no   floor  to   the  house,   and  at  each    end.  of  it 
there  was,  upon  the  ground,  a  large  council  fire.  At 
a  little  distance  from   tihese,  there  were   two  parties 
engaged   in   a  war- dance.     This  is  a  custom  which 
thesa  Indians  will  not  relinquish.     Some  of  them 
were  naked,  and  many  of  them  covered  with  orna- 
ments.    Tkey  wore  strings  of  trinkets  around  their 
ankles,  the  object  of  which  appeared    to  be    to  pro- 
duce music  in   dancing.     They  also  had  much  jew- 
elry in  their  ears  and    noses.     In   their  war  dances, 
they  imitate  everj  part  of  an  engagement  :  the  on- 
set, retreat  of  the  enemy,   pursuit,  &c.     Here  the 
young  warrior  acquires  a  martial  spirit,  and  the  love 
of  fame  ;  and  here  too  the  aged  veteran  reminds  his 
tribe  of  what  he   has   done,    and    of  what  his  spirit 
tells  him  he  could  do  again.     Daring  the  dances,  I 
was  much  interested  in  the  appearance  of  a  youth,  a 
son  of  a  chief,  whose  zeal  for  his  nation  caused  him, 
in  the  feigned   pursuit  of   the  enemy,  to  leap  over 
the  prescribed  circle  of  the  dance,  into  the  fire.    An 
old  and  decrepid  chief  too,  here  evinced  no  less  de- 
votion to  his   country.     His  appearance  excited  ad- 
miratios  and  pity.     He   was  emaciated    by  disease, 
scarred  in  battle,  and  bent  with  the  weight  of  years. 
He  evinced  in  his  efforts  the  greatest  energy  of  spir- 
it, whilst  such  was  his  decrepitude  that  he  could  not 
lift  his  eyes  from  the  ground.      His  trinkets  rattled 
upon  his  aged  limbs,  and  his  wheezing  lungs  sound- 
ed in  his  hollow  trunk.     Poor  child  of  nature  !        ■ 
Heaven  careth  for  thee  ! 
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The  dances  commenced  with  the  beat  of  an  old 
kettle  drum,  and  was  ended  by  a  rap  with  a  club  tip- 
on  one  of  the  benches.  At  the  conclusion  of  each 
dance  one  of  the  chiefs  addressed  the  company,  and 
passed  a  piece  of  tobacco  as  a  token,  which  they  un- 
derstood much  better  than  myself. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  after  I  left  this 
scene  of  war,  I  entered  one  of  the  huts.  Many 
came  here  to  see  me,  and  seemed  desirous  to  know 
from  whence  J  came,  whither  I  was  going,  &c.  A 
few  of  them  could  imperfectly  speak  English.  An 
old  chief  attracted,  by  his  ugliness,  my  particular  at- 
tention. He  was  about  sixty  years  of  age  ;  his 
skin  was  course  and  shrivelled,  his  face  was  covered 
with  scars,  one  of  his  eyes  was  protuberant,  blood- 
shot and  sightless,  and  his  hair  was  matted  by  thick 
red  paint,  having  the  appearance  of  blood.  Some 
of  the  men  were  likely,  the  old  women  squallid,  and 
the  young  ones  uninteresting.  The  children,  howev- 
er, were  pretty. 

It  is  said  that  the  Indians  of  Norfeh  America  treat 
their  wives  with  coldness  and  neglect  ;  but  I  am  of 
a  different  opinion.  Certain  it  is  that  their  affection 
towards  their  offspring  is  lively  and  tendetc 

After  taking  some  refreshment  I  laid  down  upon 
deer  skins,  by  a  good  fire,  and  slept  well.  I  trusted 
10  my  dogs  lor  security.  In  the  morning  I  feasted 
upon  venison,  and  conversed  with  several  of  the  In- 
dians upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  particularly  upon 
the  good  wil!  which  ought  to  prevail  among  man- 
kind, without  any  reference  to  a  difference  of  com- 
plexion The  Indians  uere  very  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing my  dogs,  and  would  have  given  me  a  very  high 
price  for  them.  I  did  not  know  but  that  they 
might  wish  me  out  of  the  way,  i"or  the  purpose  of 
procuring  thcxn.  -*% 
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The  appearance  of  the  village  is  interesting.  Ic 
is  situated  upon  a  plain,  and  contains  about  op.e 
hundred  huts.  Through  the  centre  of  the  village 
runs  a  narrow  serpentine  creek,  which  affords,  in 
iummer,  an  abundance  of  fish.  On  one  side  of  the 
plain  is  a  thicket  of  bushes,  and  on  the  other  a 
pleasant  rise  of  land^  The  name  of  the  Creek  is 
Tonewanto,  and  that  of  the  tribe  Tondanwandeys. 

Although  in  some  little  degree  civilized,  with 
respect  to  arts,  this  tribe  are  still  deplorably  super- 
stitious. Once  a  year  they  sacrifice  two  white  dogs 
to  their  deity,  after  painting  them,  decorating  them 
t^ith  rihboncj  and  dancing  around  them.  The  sa^ 
crifice  consists  ia  burning  the  dogs,  and  scattering 
their  asbes  to  the  wlnJs.  The  ceremonies  general- 
ly continue  fourteen  days,  and  end  in  a  feast. 

The  TondiinvvanJeys  worship  the  £un,  and  also 
hury  their  dead  in  the  morning,  that  the  deceased 
persons  may  have  time  before  nigiit  to  reach  their 
relations  in  another  world.  In  the  grave  they  pLtce 
the  clothes,  pipe,  dish,  spoon,  Sec.  of  the  deceased, 
thinking  that  they  v/iil  he  wanted  in  a  futare  state. 
Over  the  graves  of  their  friends  these  Indians  make 
a  hiJeous  howl.  This  tribe  detest  lying  and  steal- 
ing ;  and  those  who  are  innocent  of  these  crimes 
are  supposed  to  go  to  theirrelations  in  a  better  v/orld, 
where  there  is  a  milder  sky  and  plenty  of  game.—- 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  guilty  of  these  of- 
fences, wander  from  place  to  place,  and  seek 
their  friends  in  vain.  These  are  their  ideas  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments. 

The  Tondanwandeys  are  much  troubled  with  the 
supposed  existence  of  witchcraft  ;  and  not  long 
since  they  burned  one  of  their  wonatn  upon  the  sus- 
picion of  her  possessing  such  power. 

We  need  not  go  to  the  IJands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  for  singular  manners  and  customs.     We  find 
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them  here,  and  it  Is  evident'  that  the  manners  ^nd 
customs  of  all  uncivilizid  countries  are,  in  many 
particulars,  very  similar.  Some  of  them  are  dicta- 
ted by  nature,  some  arise  from  accident,  and  some 
are  the  effect  of  tradition. 

Notwithstanding  the  ignorance  of  the  Tondanwan- 
deys,  in  one  particular  they  leave  civilized  men  far 
behind  them  :  they  will  not  suffer  any  spirituous  li- 
quors to  be  brought  into  their  village.  This  is  an 
instance  of  policy  and  self-denial  of  which  even 
Sparta  might  have  been  proud. 

The  language  of  these  Indians  appears  very  muck 
like  that  of  the  savage  tribes  of  the  North  West 
Coast  of- America.  Most  of  their  sounds  are  cither 
guttural  or  nasa!  ;  but  principally  the  former.  Their 
yoict  in  conversation  is  unpleasant  ;  and  particular* 
]y  so  in  singing.  The  tones  of  the  won^.en,  howev- 
er, are  soft  and  agreeable. 

The  language  oi  this  tribe  contains  but  a  few 
simple  words  ;  they  therefore  express  new  ideas  by 
combinations  of  terms,  connected  with  such  ges- 
tures, and  other  accompaniments  of  speech,  as  com- 
port with  the  real  or  fancied  nature  cf  the  subject. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  these  Indians  to  travel 
fifty  leagues  from  home  for  the  purpose  of  hurling. 
They  employ  the  principal  part  of  the  summer  in 
tf;e  chase.  Jn  autumn  they  again  engage  in  the 
business.  Thk  is  their  most,  imjportant  season,  on 
account  of  the  greater  relative  value  of  furs.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  they  return  home,  laden  with  peltry, 
smoaked  fiesh  of  various  kinds,  and  the  fat  of  bears* 
L.ast  season  tkey  were  very  successlul. 

In  hunting,  Indians  are  exceedingly  industrious 
and  indefatigable  ;  but  in  every  other  employmicnt 
they  are  very  indolent.  It  is  probably  owing  te  the 
litter  circumstance,  tr»at  they  iulfer  their  v^xmen  to 
be  the  hev.'crs  of  wood,  and  the  peiformers  of  other 
servile  woik  aniorg  tliciB.     From  this  practice  haS| 


f  robably,   arisen  the   Idea,  that  Indians  treat  their 
wives  with  severity. 

The  belief  of  the  TondanwanJ^ys,  relative  to  a 
future  state,  is  very  simple  and  interesting.  The 
death  of  friends  is  one  of  the  gre-j^est  trials  of  life  ; 
and  is  calculated  to  produce  the  happiest  infloence 
upon  the  human  heart.  It  alienates  cur  affections 
from  this  world,  and  directs  them  to  the  happy  a- 
bode  of  departed  spirits.  The  desire  of  meeting 
our  friends  in  a  better  state  of  existence  renders 
Heaven  do\ib!y  dear  to  us  ;  and  combines  at  once 
the  tenderness  of  affection,  the  hope  of  glory,  and 
the  fear  of  God.  The  poor  Indian  fears  nothing  so 
much  as  the  permanent  loss  of  hi*  friends  ;  afjJ 
finding  them  ;n  a  better  world  constitutes,  with  him, 
the  bliss  of  Heaven. 

I  continued  at  the  Indian  village  until  about  noon 
of  the  next  day.     Before   leaving   it,  I  purchased  a 
.pair  of  deer-skin  moccasons.      It  having  snowed  the 
preceding  night,  my  path  through  the  wood  was  ob- 
literated.    After  travelling  a  mile  or  two  I  becaTue 
completely  bewildered  ;  and  although  I  had  a„pock- 
et  compass  with  me,  I   thought  it  best  to  return  to 
the  village,  and  obtain  some  directions  from  the  In- 
dian? ;  but  as  it  was  still  snowing   fast,  my  track  in 
this  direction  could  not,  at  length,  be  distinguished 
from  the  impression  made  by  masses  of  snow,  falling 
from  the   trees.     I  am  unable  to   do   justice  to  the 
solitude  of  my  situation.     It  was  profound  and  in- 
structive.    The  force  of  thought  and  luxury  of  sen- 
timent, which  the  wilderness  inspires,    is   indi&criba- 
ble.     Here  man  feels,  at  once,  humble  and  exalted. 
Silencey  w'lih  a  voice  of  thunder,   maintains  the  cause 
of  virtue,  and  the   human  soul  experiences  the  tran- 
quil ardour  of  immortal  hopes. 

Much  exertion  at  length  brought  me  to  the  place 
v;hcre,  tlie    evening  before,    I   Roticed   the   Indisia 
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path.  Having  been  plunging  through  the  snow  for 
sonje  time,  without  taking  any  notice  of  niy  dcgs, 
I  found,  when  I  stopped  to  rest,  that  one  of  them 
"was  n-iissing.  After  wailing  some  time  for  his  ar- 
rival, I  went  back  about  two  miles,  and  found  him 
lying  in  the  snow.  As  soon  as  1  had  come  within 
a  few  rods  of  him,  he  arose  and  ran  further  from  me, 
but  at  the  same  tirr;e  appeared  desirous  cf  convinc- 
ing me  of  his  devotion,  by  smiles,  and  the  v.'aggirg 
of  his  tail.  By  his  manner  he  seemed  to  say  :  I 
wish  to  be  faithful,  but  I  am  weary,  and  see  no  end 
to  our  travel.  Lameness,  however,  was  the  cause 
of  liis  discouragement.  It  appeared,  that  one  of 
his  feet  was  frozen. 

In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  from  this  time,  I 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tuscarora  In- 
dians. They  are  situated  on  a  ridge  of  hills,  lead- 
ing to  which  there  are  several  very  romantic  passes, 
I  visited  them  early  in  the  morning.  At  this  time 
the  weather  was  very  cold,  and  there  was  no  path 
through  the  deep  snow  excepting  some  imperfect 
tracks  made  by  themselves.  In  clambering  up 
these  hills,  walking  on  the  narrow  footing  of  their 
sides,  and  supporting  myself  by  the  little  bushes 
which  had  grown  from  the  veins  of  tke  rocks,  my 
mind  dwelt  upon  Switzerland,  and  I  almost  imagin- 
ed myself  a  Chamois  hunter. 

When  I  had  come  within  view  of  the  village,  sev- 
eral Indians  were  about  their  wigwams,  but  upon 
seeing  me,  they  all  entered  them,  and  shut  the  doors. 
The  Tuscaroras,  as  well  as  the  Tondanwandeys,  had 
been  sacrificing  their  dogs,  and  wearing  their  masks, 
and  their  Imaginations,  no  doubt,  were  rather  lively. 
Eut  whatever  may  have  been  their  impression::  con- 
cerning me,  they  apj  eared,  at  first,  very  inhospita- 
ble. I  went  to  the  door  of  one  of  the  huts,  into 
which  I  saw  several  Indians  enter,  and  knocked  5 
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but  all  was  silence.  Not  wishing  to  be  obtrusive,  I 
then  vrent  to  anochcr  ;  ar.cl  here,  too,  all  was  silence. 
1  knew  not  what  to  m.ike  of  these  appearances,  and 
thotight  that  the  Indians  migjit  be  preparing  to 
shoot  me  through  the  door  ;  but  feeling  that  I  had, 
in  a  state  of  naiare,  at  least  an  imperfect  right  lo  seek 
under  one  of  their  roofs  a  resting  place  or  a  drink  ok 
water,  I  opened  the  door  and  walked  in.  There  were 
here  several  Indians,  and  they  all  appealed  timid. 
By  my  manner,  however,  1  soon  convinced  them  of 
my  pacific  disposition  ;  and  they,  at  length,  became 
a  little  sociable. 

There  js  a  missionary  among  the  Tuscaroras  ; 
but  I  understand  that  he  meets  with  much  opposi- 
tion from  them.  Tliey,  like  other  unchristianized 
men,  point  to  the  bad  conduct  of  many  of  those, 
who  iiave  always  possessed  the  light  of  revelation.— 
This  argument  is  plausible  ;  and,  to  them,  it  appears 
conclusive.  In  fact,  however,  it  is  very  unsound. 
There  are  individuals  among  this  tribe,  who  threat- 
en the  most  bloody  destruction  upon  those  of  their 
nation,  who  shall  embrace  the  christian'religion. 

I  may  add,  that  we  expect  too  much  from  savages, 
in  relation  to  this  subject.  Before  we  attempt  to 
make  christians  of  them,  we  ought  to  make  th^jm  ra- 
tional men  :  we  ought  first  to  persuade  them  to  a- 
dopt  the  manners  and  customs  of  civiliz  ition  :  we 
ought  first  to  teach  them  the  elements  of  literature. 
By  these  means  their  minds  would  become  so  en- 
larged and  strengthen?d,  as  to  enable  them  to  under- 
stand the  most  plain  and  simple  truths  of  the  gospel; 
and  in  understanding  they  would  appreciate  them. 

In  endeavouring  to  instruct  savages  in  religion 
without  taking  these  previous  steps,  little  or  no  suc- 
cess can  rationally  be  expected.  The  narrowness 
of  their  views  prevents  them  from  understanding  the 
fwrce  of  its  precepts  ;  and  therefore  they  will  prefer 
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their  own  superstitions  to  what  they  consider  onrs= 
Savages,  v/ilh  respect  to  this  subject,  should  be 
treated  like  little  children  ;  their  letters  should  first 
be  taught  them^  and  then  their  catechism  :•— 

"  God  sees  from  whole  to  part  ; 
But  huaian  soul,  must  rise  tVuin  individual  to  the  whole." 

The  Tuscarora  Indians  emigrated  from  North 
Carolina  very  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
were  adopted  by  the  Oneidas.  It  is  said  that  they 
wtre,  originally,  of  the  fame  nation^ 

Soon  after  my  little  excursion  to  the  Tuscaroras, 
I  arrived  at  Lewistown  ;  the  place  which  made  so 
great  a  figure  in  tlie  news-paper  annals  of  the  late 
war.  It  is  a  very  small  village.  Opposite  to  this 
place,  across  the  river  Ni2g;ara,  are  the  heights  of 
.Queenstown.  The  portage,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  falls  of  Niagara,  commences  at  this  part  of  the 
Straits  ;  this  being  the:  head  of  ship  navigation  from 
L.ake  Ontario. 

From  Lewistown  I  proceeded  down,  along  the., 
east  bank  of  the  river,  to  Fort  Niagara.  Colonel 
Pinkney,  who  commanded  there,  is  a  man  of  a  noble 
aspect  and  elegant  manners.  ^From  him  and  his  la- 
dy T  experienced  a  hospitable  and  kind  reception. 
Whilst  at  the  Fort  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  ths 
River  Niagara  and  Lake  Ontario  never  freeze. 
This  is  a  fact  of  which  I  was  ignorant. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Niagara,  is  the  field 
where  Gen.  Brock  fell  ;  and  en  this  side  is  the 
monument  of  Colonel  Christie  : — 

"  I  hate  seen  a  tomb  by  a  roariiif;  stream, 
The  dark  dwelling  of  achier" 

Colonel  Christie  was  a  truly  brave  and  devot- 
ed soldier  ;  and  General  Broc"k,  though  a  foe,  was 
disiinguibhcd  for  conduct,  courage  and  humanity. 
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Fjrt  Niag?.ra  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river  of  this  name,  at  its  junction  with  Lake  Onta- 
rio* This  is  a  very  important  post.  The  Fort  was 
built  by  the  French  in  1751  ;  and  in  1759  it  was 
taken  by  the  British  General  Johnson,  after  defeat- 
ing the  French  army  near  that  place.  The  vicinity 
of  the  Fort  was,  originally,  the  peculiar  country  of 
the  Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations.  As  to  the  causes  of 
Lake  Ontario,  never  freezing,  it  is  evident  that  they 
must  be  local  and  peculiar.  Lake  Erie,  which  is 
not  so  far  north,  freezes  hard.  This  circumstance 
shows,  th.it  congelation  does  not  depend  so  much 
upon  latitude,  as  upon  other  circumstances.  Ab- 
stractedly it  is  otherwise  ;  but  relative  to  peculiar 
locil  causes  the  position  Is  correct.  In  Hudson's 
S I y,  the  weather  in  winter  k  intensely  com  ;  yec 
this  place  is  only  in  the  latitude  of  London.  It  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  intolerably  cold  at  the 
North  Pole  ;  bat  the  fact  may  be  otherwise.  The 
idea  arises  from  an  abstract  survey  of  the  nature  of 
latitude,  and  from  connecting  it  with  the  known 
temperature  of  a  particular  situation.  It  is  known  to 
be  very  cold  in  that  part  of  Gi-eenland  v/hich  lies  on 
the  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay  ;  and  the  inference  drawn 
is,  that  the  weather  is  much  more  so  at  the  North 
Pole.  But,  it  may  as  well  be  said  that  because  it  is 
cold  on  the  river  PIscataqua,  it  is  much  more  soon 
the  river  Thames  ;  and  yet  here  the  fac  contradicts 
the  arguments  In  some  places  under  the  Equator, 
the  weather  is  as  mild  in  summer  as  it  is  in  ^^lew  Eng- 
land ;  why  therefore,  may  it  not  be  as  warm  in 
v;inter  at  the  North  Pale,  as  in  the  latter  place  ?  In 
point  of  analogy  the  question  is  unanswerable.  But 
there  is  a  more  direct  argument  ;  in  some  situations 
Hnder  the  equator,  there  is  perpetual  snow.  1  am  a- 
ware,  however,  that  this  depends  upon  altitude.  It  is 
said  that  there  is  eveilaating  ice  at  the  North  Pole; 


but  the  assertion  cannot  be  correct.  The  surface  of 
the  North  Pole  consists  either  of  land  or  ocean  ;  if 
land  ic  cannot  become  ice,  and  if  ocean  it  must  con- 
tinue in  a  liquid  state  ;  for  no  ocean  has  ever  been 
known  to  freeze  ;  the  depth  of  its  water,  and  its  per- 
petual undulati  n  prevent  such  effect.  Besides,  in 
north  latitudes  as  far  as  eighty  or  eighty-two,  sea 
fogs  are  known  to  prevail,  and  these  too  prevent  the 
congelation  of  the  ocean. 

The  influence  of  the  sun  upon  the  various  parts 
C)f  the  earth,  during  its  annual  motion,  is  not  yet  ful- 
ly understood  ;  and  the  effect  of  local  causes 
adverse  from  or  co-operative  with  such  influence  is 
yet  to  be  learned.* 

As  to  the  EriGijritaifis  of  ice,  which  have  been 
•een  in  north  latitudes,  and  v^hich  have  been  men- 
tioned as  evidence  of  ihe  perpetual  frost  cf  the  North 
Pole,  they,  probably,  floated  from  some  neighboring 
bays,  £uch  as  Baffin's,  Hudson's,  &c.  and  were 
formed  by  the  accumulation  of  several  masses  of  ice, 
which  were  created  on  the  surface  of  these  bays,  and 
also  by  the  additions  of  snow  and  rain.  This  last 
idea  seem.s  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  fact,  that  from 
these  mountains,  as  they  are  called,  rivulets  of  fresh 
water,  produced  by  their  gradual  dissolution,  have 
been  known  to  distil  from  their  summit. 

•'  Local  and  peculiar  causes,"  with  respect  to 
climate,  do,  in  all  probability,  operate  every  where, 
it  is,  in  many  cases,  as  cold  in  lower,  as  in  higher 
latitudes.  In  the  latitude  of  the  Island  ot  St.  Jo- 
seph,  it  is  as  cold  in  winter,  as  it  is  at  Quebec.  One 
cf  the  c;reat  causes  of  a  diverfuy  of  clin)ate,  beyond 
that  which  is  produced  by   latitude,   may  be  fouKd 

•U  is  (he  intention  of  (lie  writer  to  attfrrpt.  as  scon  as 
be  CiiM  make  the  ncces.7ary  arrai'p;eme  tits,  to  pect-tiate  iq 
th«  iNortn  l^)lp,aiiii  tu  liiid  a  Nujtli-West  pasMige  by  iand. 
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in  the  difference  between  land  and  sea  air  ;  snd 
yet  this  cause  may,  in  some  cases,be  so  contrculed  by 
an  adverfe  cause,  as  to  be  rendered  inoperative. 
Upon  the  first  idea,  however,  it  may  be  warmer  at 
the  North  Pole  than  on  the  Arctic  Circle  ;  indeed,  in 
the  former  place, the  weather  may  be  quite  moderate, 
even  in  winter.  Another  circumftance  in  support 
of  this  suppofition  may  be  adduced  :  it  is  well 
known  that  the  earth  itself  is  productive  of  heat. 
In  the  United  Scates,  its  temperature  is,  perhaps, 
from  thirty  to  fifty  degrees.  At  the  North  Pole,  the 
surface  of  the  globe  must  be,  during  a  part  of  the 
year,  heated  to  a  much  greater  degree  ;  even  allow- 
ing, as  will  be  proper,  for  the  difference  between  the 
capadties  of  land  and  water,  to  imbibe  heat.  At 
the  Poles,  the  heat  of  their  surface,  during  those 
months  in  which  the  fun,  as  to  them,  does  not  set, 
must  be  inteose;  and  for  this  heat  tp  evaporate, would 
require  a  considerable  time,  even  during  the  total 
absence  of  the  sun.  In  Russia,  vegetation  is  io 
rapid,  that  the  work  of  sowing  and  reaping  is  fre- 
quently accomplished  in  six  weeks  ;  and  in  the  lati- 
tude of  eighty,  the  heat  in  summer  is  so  great  as  to 
melt  the  pitch  in  the  seams  of  vessels,  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  endanger  their  safety. 

In  advancing  the  foregoing  theories,  respecting 
local  and  peculiar  climate,  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  some  light  upon  the  unfrozen  state  of  Lake 
Ontario  during  the  winter  season,  I  have,  peihaps, 
taken  too  extensive  a  range  ;  but  the  subject  is,  in 
its  nature,  inexh-^ustible.  My  concluding  reflec- 
tions upon  this  topic,  will  have  a  more  particular 
application  to  it. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  Lake  Ontario  never  freez- 
ing sre,  probably,  the  depth  of  its  water,  and  its  ex- 
posure to  winds.  Frost  is,  in  its  nature,  heavy  ; 
and  therefore  shallow  water  gets  chilled  sooner,  and 
6* 
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sooner  freezes.  As  soon  as  the  surfiice  of  water 
becomes  impregnated  with  frost,  its  weight  presses 
it  to  the  bottom,  and  a  new  supply  rises  to  take 
its  place.  Thus,  a  revolution  is  continued,  until 
the  whole  mass  becomes  chilled  to  a  certain  degree, 
and  then  the  surface  congeals.  The  necessary  quan- 
tity of  cold  in  the  mass,  to  produce  this  effect  upon 
the  surface,  is  about  thirty  degrees.  The  depth  of 
Lake  Ontario  is  very  great.  Attempts  to  ascertain 
its  depth  have,  in  niany  places,  been  in  vain  :  various 
parts  of  the  centre  have  been  sounded  with  a.  line  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms,  without  success. 
It  must  require  a  great  degree,  and  a  long  continu- 
ance of  cold,  so  to  chill  so  deep  a  body  of  water,  as 
to  produce  the  congelation  of  its  surface. 

As  to  the  influence  of  wind,  it  produces,  as  has 
been  observed,  aa  undulation  of  water,  so  as  to  pre- 
Tent  tliat  regular  operation  of  frost,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  congelation.  The  land  on  the  north  cast  cf 
Lake  Ontario,  is  low  j  and  the  Lake  is  frequently  ag- 
itated by  storms. 

As  another  supposed  cause  of  the  unfrozen  state 
of  this  lake  in  the  winter  season,  it  may  be  pref.um- 
ed  that  there  are  beds  of  salt  at  the  bottom  cf  this 
kody  of  water,  which  neutralize,  in  some  measure, 
the  elements  of  fiost,  as  they  descend  beneath  the 
surface.  There  are  numerous  salt  springs  on  both 
feides  of  the  Lake,  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

Farther  :  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  there  are 
warm  springs  in  the  bed  of  this  lake.  In  the  vicinity 
©f  it,  on  the  Canada  side,  hunters  frequently 
meet  with  spots  of  ground,  about  two  or  three  acres 
m  extent,  the  surface  of  which  is,  in  the  winter,  en- 
tirely free  from  snow  ;  and  yet  thase  spots  are  sur- 
rounded with  snow  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  feet. 
Upon  these  place?  the  snow,  wh^n  it  falls,  instantly 
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Kielts,  both  tliat  wlilch  falls  upon  tlie  ground,  an  J 
upon  the  trees. 

I  may  add,  ch.it  there  are  in  several  parts  of  N- 
AmeriCci,  particularly  in  the  Mi-^souri  Territory, 
Springs,  the  heat  of  which  is  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  degrees.  Such  spvint^s  m.iy  exist  in  the  bed  of 
Lake  Ontario,  and  if  so,  they  would  go  far  to  prevent 
the  influence  of  frost. 

Whilst  at  Fort  Niagara,  several  little  anecdotes  oc- 
curred which,  perhaps,  are  not  u^orih  ir;entiening  ; 
they  may,  however,  afford  a  momentary  interest, 
and  thereby  reward  me  for  exposing  myself  to 
the  imputation  of  egotism  and  vanity. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  Fort,  I  was  much  weath- 
er-beaten ;  and,  according  to  the  sea-phrase,  it  was 
high  time  for  me  to  put  into  some  harbor  and  repair 
damages.  Just  before  reaching  ibis  post,  I  under- 
stood that  Colonel  Pinkney  commanded  there  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  roughness  of  my  appearance,  I 
wished  to  become  acquainted   with  him. 

I  have  always  thought  it  both  proper  and  politic 
for  a  gentleman,  in  a  strange  place,  if  he  makes 
himself  knovvn  at  all,  to  introduce  himself  to  men  of 
the  first  consideration  ;  and  after  this  step,  to  leave 
them  to  take  the  lead  in  every  thing  respecting  their 
cultivation  of  his  acquaintance.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, if  the  persons  to  whon)  he  introduces 
himself  are  gentlemen,  he  will  be  trer.ted  well,  and 
they  will  consider  his  confidence  in  them  a  compli- 
ment ;  but  if  they  should  not  treat  him  vHth  due  re- 
spect and  attention,  he  may  well  pride  himself  in  his 
superiority,  and  pity  their  false  views  of  true  great- 
ness. 

Upon  entering  the  Fort,  I  met  an  Irisli  soldier, 
who  seemsd  to  possess  all  the  characteristic  hospi- 
tality and  friendship  of  his  countrymen.  He,  by  my 
request,  yqij  readily  conducted  me  to  the  Colonel's 
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quarters  ;  and,  no  doubt  taking  me  for  a  man  of  his 
own  cloth,  said  :  *'i/z  farlh  ye  shall  iu  ant  for  nothing 
hare  ;'*  I  can  genie  ye  a  good  hade^''  &c.  I  repeatedly 
thanked  the  honest  fellow,  and  excused  myself  by 
saying  that  1  should  stop  only  an  hour. 

At  the  Colonel's  quarters,  1  requested  his  waiter  to 
inform  him,  that  a  stranger  wished  for  the  privilege 
of  introducing  himself.  The  v.?aiter,  being  a  spruce 
lad  of  seventeen,  no  doubt  thought  much  better  of 
himself  than  of  me  :  it  being  not  easy  for  one  in 
common  life,  and  of  but  little  experience,  to  perceive 
a  gentleman  under  so  rough  a  gaib  as  was  mine. 
The  servant  probably  represented  me  to  the  colonel 
as  being  either  an  Indian,  or  some  old  hunter  from 
the  Canada  shore.  The  first  idea  might  v<^ell  exist  : 
as,  having  travelled  many  days  in  the  eye  of  a  high 
wind,  my  complexion  bad  become  very  dark.  But, 
however  this  may  have  been,  the  servant  returned 
with  an  answer,  which  rarher  moved  my  yankee  spir- 
it ;  the  colonel  wished  to  know  whether  I  could  not 
inform  him,  through  the  waiter,  of  what  I  wanted. 
I  replied,  emphatically,  no  ;  and  added,  tell  colonel 
Pinicney  again,  that  a  strangi-r  wishes  for  ihe/Wvi- 
lege  of  introducing  himself. 

Before  the  servant's  return,  the  Irishman  had  ob- 
tained a  brother  Pad  to  come  and  see  the  man  in  fur. 
After  staring  at  me  for  a  minute,  the  new-comer 
said — *'  sare^  ar  ye  last  P"  I  looked  at  him  with  a  stea- 
dy aspect,  and  replied,  emphatically,  lost  ?-lost  ?  The 
fellow  dropped  his  eyes  and  drew  back,  his  comrade, 
at  the  same  time,  declaring,  in  true  Irish  lingo,  *'  ly 
St.  Patrick^ ye'd  batre  m'ln!  luhat  yere  about ! — that  mon 
has  got  more  same  in  his  lalle  fanger  than  ive^ve  in  both  of 
cure  hades.'^  This  unexpected  compliment  was  no 
less  gratifying  to  my  vanity  than  contributive  to  my 
amusement. 

In  a  moment  after,  the  colonel's  waiter  returned  j 
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and,  in  rather  a  surly  manner,  said,  "you  may  go  in 
BOW."  1  approached  the  parlour  door,  which  was 
nearly  shut;  and  here  placing  myself  upon  its  thresh- 
old. anJ  gently  pushing  tUe  door  fully  open,  I  made 
my  bow — ;  at  the  same  time  taking;  off  rijy  cap,  and 
bringing  my  rifle  to  an  order,  Whilst  in  this  situa- 
tion, 1  said,  Sir,  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  an  en- 
lire  stranger  to  you  ;  but  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
introduce  myself.  The  colonel  received  and  enter- 
tained me  in  a  very  liberal  and  polite  manner  ;  and 
even  invited  me  to  sojourn  with  him  for  some  days. 
Having,  however,  conversed  with  bim,  upon  a  vari* 
ety  of  topics,  for  about  a  half  hour,  I  arose,  told  him 
my  name,  place  of  residence,  destination,  &c.  and 
bade  him  f.irev^^ell. 

Opposite  to  Fort  Niagara,  on  rbe  Canada  side  of 
the  river,  is  the  tovvn  of  Newark.  Ti  is  a  consider- 
atle  settlement,  and  contains  &ome  handsome  bpiV' 
ings.  Just  above  this  place  on  thf?  same  side  of  the 
Niagara,  is  situated.  Fort  George.  From  Lewis- 
lov^^n  to  Lake  Ontario  the  river  Niagara  may  well 
be  termed  beautiful  :  it  is  about  one  third  ot  a  mile 
wide,  is  deep  enough  to  float  the  largest  snips,  and 
its  current  moves  silently  about  three  miles  an  hour. 
The  b.inks  of  the  river  present  a  pleasant  appcar- 
arce  ;  and  the  Fleights  of  Queenstown  afford  an  in- 
teresting view  of  the  adj-icent  country.  The  dis^ 
tance  from  Lewistown  to  fort  Niagara  is  about  seven 
miles.  Above  the  latLer  are  the  famous  five-rniie 
meadows.  They  are  very  small ;  but  little  objects 
become  great  when  connected  wi:h  great  events  j 
and,  upon  the  same  principle,  little  men  create  for 
themselves  temples  of  fame,  which  tlie  weight  cf  a 
fly  might  crush. 

Upon  leaving  the  fort  I  proceeded  back  to  Lew. 
istown  ;  and,  after  dark,  pursued  my  way  towards 
Niagara  Falls.     Sometimes,  when  not  near  any  hab«- 
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ftation,  I  travelled  from  day-light  to  twelve  o'clock 
at  night.      My  object  in  taking  this  course,  was,  so 
to  shorten  the  nights,  as  to  render  my  situation  dur- 
ing them  more  secure,  and  less  uncomfortable.     So 
heavy,  freo^uently,    was    the   travelling,    that   with 
great  exertion  I  could  not,  during  this   period,  pro- 
gress more    than    twenty  miles.     During  my  walk 
from  the  fort,  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  I  reflect* 
cd  upon  the    battle  of  Queenstown,  the  subsequent 
devastations  of  the  enemy  upon  this  part  of  our  in- 
land frontier,  and  the  impolicy  of  our  so   generallf. 
employing    militia.     The    next  day  I  made  a  min- 
ute of  my  ideas  upon  the  subject,  and  now  Introduce 
them    with  some  additions.     I  am  aware,  however, 
that  in  taking  this  step,   I   shall   oppose   a   national 
prejudice  ;  but  I  do  it  because,  however  much  a  man 
Jiiay  wish  for  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow- citizens, 
he  ought  to  regard  the  iPiterests  of  his  country  more. 
ii-.^fery  thing,  excepting  in  the  too  general  employ- 
ment of  militia,  our  government  has,,  in  a  grtaleror 
less  degree,  profited  by  experience.     But  in  this  par- 
ticular, we  seem  to  have  been  unduly  influenced  hj 
cur  too  general  idea  of  a  standing  army  ; — an  idea 
which  at  onee  calls  forth    ten   thousand    vague   ap- 
prehensions, and   condemns,  without   the  ceremony 
if  a.    hearing,  every  suggestion  of  reason.     We  are 
not  ch'iUiren  ;   and  it   is  high  lime  to  put  aside  bug- 
-bears.     Our  prejudices  against  standing  armjies  are 
natural,  and,  in  some  respects,  salutary  ;  but  in  fiee- 
iiig  from  the  water,  let  us  not  run  into  the  fire.   Fact 
is    som.etimes    less    unpleasant    than    apprehension. 
Are  we  ignorant,  that  we  have  already,  always  have 
kad,  and  always  shall  have  a  standing  army  ?    By  ;t 
sc-mding  army,  I   mean  a  force  raised  for  a  perma- 
nent purpose,  and    having  no  exclusive  relation  to  a 
state  of  war.      Such  a  force,  under  the  existing  dis- 
position ofmaa,  is  essential  to  the  secuiity  of  every 
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:  «*cfvernment,  however  peaceful  mi^.y  be  Its  policy. 
The  only  question  upon  this  suKjeci,  is,— hew  large 
our  regular  army  ought  to  be  ?  Here  we  are  to 
guard  against  many  evils,  which  migljt  proceed  from 
eit)ier  extreme  : — fiom  a  very  large,  or  a  very  small 
standing  army. 

By  a  very  large  standing  army,  the  counsels  of 
the  nation  might  be  too  much  influenced  by  the  pri- 
vate interest  and  feelings  of  military  men  ;  unpatri- 
otic ambition  might  employ  this  force  to  the  worst 
of  purposes  ;  its  maintenance  would  be  inconsistenc 
with  rational  econorriy  ;  and  an  unnecessary  part  of 
our  population  would,  comparatively,  be  kept  in 
idleness. 

But,  both  security  and  true  economy  require,  that 
we  should  have  an  established,  permanent,  and  well 
organized  force,  sufficiently  numerous,  and  ready  at 
a  moment's  warning  to  meet,  with  success,  the  in- 
vaders of  our  land  ;  or  to  reduce,  with  promptitude, 
our  Indian  enemies.  These  are  the  first  objects  of 
such  an  establishment ;  the  others  are, — -to  ftirnish  a 
national  standard  of  military  tactics  ;  to  make,  in  a 
short  time,  real  soldiers  of  our  militia,  when  a  sud- 
den necessity  for  a  great  army  shall  call  them  into 
actual  service  ;  and  lastly,  by  mingling  both  kinds 
of  force,  to  afford  the  militia  support  and  conndence 
in  the  hour  of  battle. 

As  to  our  militia,  they  should  be  instructed  for 
■  the  sole  purpose  of  enabling  them  more  effectually 
to  defend  their  own  fire-sides,  and  of  furnishing  a 
nursery  for  the  ranks  of  our  regular  army,  whenev- 
er enlistments  into  them  shall  be  necessary.  Cour- 
ageous as  our  militia  are,  they  are  not,  generally 
speaking,  an  efficient  force  ;  and  by  employing  them 
as  a  substitute  for  regular  troops,  we  unnecessarily 
increase  expence,  sacrifice  valuable  lives,  and  expose 
at  onoe,the  safety  and  the  reputation  of  the  country. 
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T  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  counige  of  nif 
countrymen  ;  but  courage  without  discipline  alivays, 
excepting  in  cases  of  bad  conduct  on  the  pail  of  the 
enemy,  results  in  general  confusion,  and  individual 
sacrifice.  By  employing  militia  in  actual  service, 
we  throw  away  the  best  and  most  productive  part 
of  our  population.  If  the  nation  could  see  the 
dreadful  aggregate  of  our  milida,  who  have  fallen 
victimsto  thedangersand  diseases  of  the  camp,  mere- 
ly because  they  v/ere  militia,  there  would  be  a  gener- 
al mourning  j  and  the  nation  would  forever  abandon, 
in  relation  to  this  subject,  its  present  policy.  ]t  is 
a  system  dictated  by  false  ideas  of  economy,  by  a 
1:00  general  eulogy  of  our  milida,  and  by  groundless 
fears  with  respect  to  a  regular  force 

Our  militia  have,  at  times,  performed  wonders  ; 
but  they  have  likewise  often  been  the  cause  of  de- 
feat and  disgrace. 

We  ought  not  unnecessarily  to  employ  militia  h\ 
actual  service.  To  do  so  is  to  be  careless  of  our 
population  ;  and  our  population  is  our  wealth. 
Great-Britain  cannot  support  her  subjects  ;  she 
may  well,  therefore,  sacrifice  them  in  unnecessary- 
wars.  Her  territory  is  compsratively  small  ;  whilst 
ours  is  almost  unlimited.  None  of  our  citizens 
should  be  sent  into  the  field  of  battle  without  the 
confidence  and  conduct,  which  discipline  gives. 
Our  militia,  as  I  have  said  before,  are  the  m.ost 
valuable  and  productive  part  of  our  population  j 
and  they  are  sent  into  the  field  under  the  most  unfa- 
vourable circumstances.  Many  of  thenj  have  never 
slept  a  night  from  under  their  maternal  roof.  They 
have  heard  their  fathers  speak  of  other  times,  and 
their  youthful  hearts  pant  for  the  service  of  their 
country  ;  but  when  the  noveliies  of  the  cam.p,  the 
music  and  the  parade  of  military  Hie  cease  to  In- 
spire tliem,  they  lose,  for  a  time,  much  of  their  €««■ 
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terprize  and  fpirlt.  This  very  circumctance  dispos- 
es them  to  dise.ise  j  and  this  very  circumsrance  tends 
10  render  disease  iatal.  They  are  entirely  unac- 
customed to  the  habits  and  employments  of  a  camp  ; 
and  their  health  is  greatly  exposed,  by  means  of  the 
nuaiber  of  troops  collected,  by  being  encamped  in 
iasaiubiious  situations,  and  by  modes  of  living,  to 
'ivhich  they  are  entirely  unaccustomed.  In  a  time  of 
peace,  new  recruits  may  be  located  in  small  .num- 
bers, in  healthy  situations,  and  the  habits  of  the  raw 
soldier  be  gradually  changed. 

But  a  militia  force  is  not  efficient.  Discipline  is, 
generally  speaking,  absolutely  necessary  to  success. 
It  produces  in  battle  a  sense  of  general,  and  in  some 
measure  of  individual  security.  The  soldier  in  an 
engagement  knows,  that  he  must  take  his  chance, 
and  he  is  willing  to  take  it ;  but  it  is  because  he  has 
a  confidence  in  the  general  security  of  the  army,  that 
he  stands  his  ground  :  for  let  him  know  that  there 
will  be  a  rout  of  his  party,  and  he  will  at  once  be- 
come sensible  of  the  extraordinary  risque  which  he 
must  run,  and  will  endeavour  to  save  himself  by 
flight.  In  proportion  to  the  discipline  of  an  arm/ 
will  be  the  general  and  individual  confidence  of  the 
troops.  Besides,  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
individual  and  general  courage.  Individual  cour- 
age is  less  common  than  is  supposed.  A.  party  of 
men  may  fight  pretty  well  in  company,  wlien,  as  in- 
dividuals, they  would,  under  similar  circumstances, 
act  a  cowardly  part ;  it  is  a  sense  of  mutual  support, 
which  checks  their  fears,  and  fuinishes  them  with 
confidence. 

Where  there  is  discipline, — where  every  individu- 
al feels  that  he  is  supported  by  all  the  rest, — this 
gives  him  confidence  ;  and  confidence  is  force. 

Among  militia  the  cowardice  of  a  few  will    dis- 
organize the  whole  ;  and  when  broken  and  hard  push- 
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ed,  k  is  in^pcsslble  wr  ihem  to  rally.  Bat  rcgula^r 
troi-ps.  wlieu  broken,  car»  in  ordinary  cases,  readi- 
ly foriri  again  ;  and,  althou^'b  their  rarks  nay  be 
thinned  by  the  fire  of"  the  enemy,  they  are  irr^medi- 
aiely  Slied.  order  is  n^'airtained,  the  army,  ih*  reh 
reduced,  is  still  rai  arn:y  ;  av.r],  alihough  overpow- 
ered, ihey  fight,  not  like  a  rabb'e,  but  like  true  sol- 
diers. Their  ruanouvres  too,  upon  vhich  tie  result 
of  an  engagement  nJuch  depends,  are  feiforned 
promptly,  and  in  order  Indeed,  a  soldier,  in  a  well 
disciplined  army,  is  a  mere  machine  ;  ht  is  a  part  of 
a  pcriect  whole,  has  no  will  of  his  ovn,  and  moves 
fnly  by  tb-e  direction  oi  his  comrranders.  Piad  cur 
force,  at  the  attack  upon  the  city  of  Washington, 
been  ot  such  a  class,  what  a  gh  rious  defence  would 
have  been  rr^ade  !  I'hey  would  have  planted  them- 
selves  before  i;:,  and  in  the  nanie  of  every  thing  dear, 
and  sacred,  and  terrible,  would  have  resisted  its  un- 
principled invaders. 

Our  militia,  as  has  been  observed,  someiirnes  per- 
form wonders  ;  but  these  are  exceptions  to  a  gener» 
al  rule  ;  and  exceptions  are  a  pjor  ground  for  the 
cstablisliment  of  a  general  prirciple.  In  a  pell-mell 
contest,  militia  will  fight  with  effect,  because  the 
mode  of  fighting  is,  on  both  sides,  of  thesame  kind. 
Here  cur  militia  would  prevail  over  that  of  any  oth- 
er nation.  And.were  cur  troops  always  well  di£ci- 
plineds  they  would  always,  excepting  in  cases  of  ac- 
cident, overcome  the  regular  troops  opposed  to  them. 
These  effects  W(-uld  arise  from  the  people  of  this 
country  possessing  more  animal  vigour,  and  more 
nicrai  force  than  any  other  people. 

Our  militia  may  soon  be  mjade  good  soldiers,  be- 
cause they  are  intelligent,  and  have  already  received 
some  military  instruction'  1  speak  of  tliem.  in  com- 
parison v.'ith  the  militia  of  ether  countries.  Much 
discipline,  aad  the   icencs  and   avocations   of  iLe 
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c.imp  should  be  familiar  to  sokiierS,  before  they  are 
bro'jorht  into  the  fiald.  By  teaching  them  their  first 
lessons? at  the  poir.t  of  the  bayonet,  immense  sacri- 
fice'i  are  made,  both  of  reputation  aid  of  blood. 

The  expence  too  of  maintaining  a  militia  force,  ii 
much  f!;re.i::er  than  that  of  supporting  a  regular  ht- 
my.  The  former  must  be  more  nunerous  than  the 
latter  ;  an  i,  of  course,  their  wages  and  provisions 
must  amount  to  more. 

Our  military    establishment    should,   to    say    ths 
least,  be    sufficiently  large  to   enable    us   to    move, 
whenever  necessary,    a  Wv-ll   organized,    well  disci- 
plined, and  efficient  force  against  our  savage  neigh- 
bours.    Such  a  kind  of  force  is  the  only  proper  one 
to  meet  the  fatii^ues  and  dangers  of  Indian  warfare. 
It  is  time  for  the  naiion  to    be  heart- sick   of   iieffi- 
cieu!:  military  efForts,  defeat  and  m  iss.icre.     The  In- 
dians miy  be  conquered  ;   but  the  genius  of  a  Jack- 
son, thousands  of  Tennesseeans,  much  lime,  and  a 
▼ast  expence  should  not,    in  this   country,  be  requi- 
site to  overthrow  a  few  hundred  SeHiinoles,      A  well 
organized,  and  well  appointed  force  of  one  thousand 
men  could    efiect  such  an  object  in  thirty  days  after 
leaving  the  proper  place   of  rendezvous. — I  say  one 
thousand  men,  because  a  large  force  is  more  decid- 
edly efficient  than  a  sm  ill  one.      Militia,  nnier    or- 
dinary circumstances,  are  put    into  the  utmost  con- 
fusion by  the  whoop,  and  yell,  and  onset,  of  Indians  ; 
and  tlien  a  total  butchery  of  them  ensues.     But  let 
a  regular  force  be  employed,  and  order  and  firmness 
will  resist  the  most  furious,  and  unexpected  attack  ; 
and  the  next  moment  they  will  m  irch  on  to  victory. 
Oar  celebrated  fourth  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Tip- 
ped noe    proves  this   position.      But    for  them,  this 
engiijement  would  have  resulted  like  those  of  Brad* 
dyck  and  St.  Clair. 

The  honour  ar„d  tliz  safety  of  the  nation,  de^i'^^id 
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an  ample  and  well  organized  military  establishment. 
With  the  love  of  liberty,  and  every  olher  <|ircum- 
stance  in  our  favour,  we  have  often,  by  only  an  equal 
force,  been  defeated;  and  this  effect  arose  from  our 
want  of  discipline.  The  nation  must  have  £uch  a 
force  as  can  be  depended  upon  : — such  a  force  as  will 
fear  a  det.aruire  from  discipline  more  than  the  bay- 
onet of  the  enemy.  Such  a  force  can  be  obtained 
only  by  offering  to  our  best  population,  both  cfficers 
and  soldiers,  such  compensation  and  advantages  as 
v-ill,  not  only  induce  them  to  engage  in  the  service 
of  their  country,  but  such  as  will  be  in  themselves 
so  fully  adequate,  as  to  render  the  service  respecta- 
ble. A  considerable  part  of  the  crpence  of  such  an 
escabli->hintnt,  miigiit  be  defrayed  by  employing  the 
troops  in  making  roads,  and  in  other  internal  im- 
provements. This  business  would  keep  them  from 
idleness,  inure  them  to  labour,  and  render  them  ac- 
quainted wiih  those  implements,  which  are  employ* 
cd  in  pioneering,  and  in  fortification, 

I'he  present  administration  are,  no  doubt,  dispos- 
ed in  promote  the  respectability  and  :afety  of  the 
nation  5  and  the  opposition  have  always  been  in  fa- 
vour of  a  considerable  military  and  naval  establish- 
ment. The  experience  gained  by  our  last  contest 
with  Great-Biitain  cost  us  much  ;  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten.  Both  political  parties  in  this 
country  agree,  that  in  peace  we  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared for  war.  That  1  do,  however,  consider  war  be- 
tween nations,  seldom  necessary,  and  a  practice 
which  places  human  nature  upon  the  most  hum.ilia- 
ling  ground,  willfully  appear  when  I  reach,  in  the 
course  of  my  tour,  those  fields  of  carnage,  which 
t^rcibly  speak  to  the  lone  traveller. 

Hje  rapids  of  the  river  Niagara  commence  at  a 
little  >^stance  above  the  celebrated  falls,  and  termi- 
nate Re>>;  the  narroivs  opposite  to   Lewistoa.     Bs« 
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tveen  these  two  places  the  distance  Is  about  ssvcu 
mi'c5. 

That  I  might  have  a  full  view  of  the  scenery  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  falls,  t  travelled,  during  the 
evening  of  my  leaving  Fort  Niagara,  only  two  miles 
beyond  Lewistown.  Early  the  next  morning  I 
moved  on,  glowing  with  anticipation.  The  lofty 
and  rude  banks  of  this  part  of  the  river,  the  deafning 
clamour  of  the  falls,  and  the  huge  clouds  of  vapour 
which  arose  from  them,  inspired  me  with  a  new  and 
indiscribable  emotion.  The  day  too  was  diirk,  win- 
dy, and  wild.  Yet  the  sun  shone  bright  ; — but  the 
darkness  did  not  comprehend  it. 

Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  excitement  occasioned  by 
these  circumstances,  I  expected  too  much.  I  con- 
fess that  I  was  disippoinled,  both  with  respect  to  the 
height  of  the  falls,  and  the  quantity  of  water  pro- 
pelled over  them  in  a  given  time.  rhere  is,  howev- 
er, in  their  eternal  roar,  a  nameless  solitude.  For 
ages  this  roar  has  been  ceaseless  ;  and  it  seems  to 
ipeak  of  perpetual  duration. 

The  rapids  just  above  the  falls,  excited  much 
interest.  Dark,  furiou^j,  and  perplexed,  they  rush 
on  as  thouarh  eager  for  destruction.  Here  the 
imagination  suddenly  becomes  aroused,  and  with 
a  sombre,  yet  vivid  glance,  surveys  the  oppo- 
site, aad  renowned  plains  of  Chippewa  and  Bridge- 
water  ; — then  returning  to  the  rapids,  it  heirs,  in 
the  voice  of  their  fury,  the  half-drowned  vow 
of  the  warrior,  and  sees,  in  their  mist,  his  falling 
steed,  and  brandished  falchion.  The  trees  near  the 
falls  v/ere  all  prostrated  by  the  T/eight  of  congealed 
vapour;  aii.i  seemed  to  worship,  most  devoutly,  th« 
Great  Author  of  this  grand  spectacle.  A  lovely, 
yet  fearful  rainbow,  arched  the  river  below  ;  and 
immerous  gulls,  were  obscurely  seen  sailing  through 
the  thick  exhalalious  which  filled  the  whole  space  t9 
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the  Canada  side. — Charon   and  his  boat  only  were 
wanted  to  complete  the  scene. 

How  Impressive  is  the  grand  in  nature  !  It  v^ith- 
dravvs  the  human  mind  frorri  the  trifling  ccncerrs  of 
time,  and  points  it  to  its  primeval  dignity,  and  lofty 
destinies. 

There  are  three  divisions  of  the  fa^ls  ;  and  ihey 
are  occasioned  by  two  islands  situated  In  the  river. 
The  whole  describes  a  crescent.  One  of  the  islands 
is  about  four  hundred  yards  wide,  and  the  other  a- 
bout  ten  yards.  Perhaps  the  whole  width  of  the 
islands  and  falls,  including  the  curvatures  of  the  lat- 
ter, rs  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  The  hei^^ht  of  tlie 
principal  falls  is  about  one  Irandred  and  fifty  feet  ; 
and  the  descent  of  the  rapids,  above  the  largest  of 
them,  is  about  sixty  feet.  One  can  hardly  avoid 
personifying  this  rush  of  water  ;  meeting,  as  it  does, 
huge  rocks  and  trees  lying  in  every  direction,  and 
seeking,  with  a  wild  and  furious  velrcity,  a  pas- 
sage to  the  falls.  Breaking  and  foaming,  the  rapids 
take  a  thtnisand  courses,  and  with  a  restive  spirit, 
seek  the  abyss  below.  The  obstructions  of  the  rap- 
ids iippcar  to  dispute  their  passage  ;  and  the  whole 
scene  is  fury,  uproar  and  destruction.  The  vapour, 
arising  from  the  rapids,  adds  to  the  sublimity  of  the 
scene,  by  the  obscurity  with  which  it  clothes  their 
tremendous  concussions. 

The  Icicles,  pending  from  the  sides  of  the  banks 
contiguous  to  the  falls,  are,  in  the  winter  season,  so 
tinged  with  the  sulphurious  particles  which  are  rnin- 
gled  with  thetr  strata,  as  to  present,  when  strickca 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  a  scintillating  and  bluish 
glare. 

A  more  particular  account  of  the  falls  is  deemed 
iir.imporrant.  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  such  a 
description  as  comported  with  my  ideas  and  feelings, 
whils^t  in  view  of  them.  These  falls  are,  no  doubt, 
a  great  natural  curiosity  j  and  they  will  excite  in  iJi 
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much  admiration  and  aws.      But  ntany  of  the  des- 
criptions which  travellers  have  given  of  them,  are 
erroneous  in  point  of  f;ict,  and  ridiculous  iu  point  of 
imMcrery.      An  English  writer  says,  that  their  *'nc  i?e 
and  vapour  would  scarcely    be    equalled    by  tlic  si- 
multaneous report   and    smoke   of  a  thousand  can- 
non."     It  is  true,  that  the  roar  of  the    falls    can   at 
times  be  heard  for  thirty  miles,  or  perhaps   further  ; 
and  th^t  their  exhalations  have  been  seen  at  the  dis- 
tance ot  ninety    miles  ;  but  these  circumstances  ex- 
i'^t  only  under  peculiar  states  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  causes  of  them  produce,  upf)n  the  spot,  a  mnch 
less  comparative  elFect.     The  frills,  however,  are  in- 
deed tremsn  lou^  ;   and  they  constitute  the  only  vis- 
ible discharge  of  four  vast  inland  seas. 

Tradition  says,  that  the  falls  of  Niagara  have>  for 
a  great  length  of  time,   been  receding  ; — that  they 
were  originally  situated  at    the    foot   of  the  rapids 
ne  ir  Lewistown,  a  d!st;^nce  of  seven  miles  from  their 
present  position.     This  Idea    is    no    doubt    correct. 
Masses  of  rock  mast,  from  time  t$D    time,  have  been 
shaken  from  th:  top   an  1   sides   of   the  falls,  by  the 
continual  abrasion  of  the  rapids.      It  is    to    be   pre- 
sumed, that  the  falls   will    ccniinue    to  move  np  to- 
wards Lake  Erie  ;  lessening  the  waters  of  the  upper 
lakes,  and  Increasmg;' those  of  the  lower,   in    propor- 
tion as  the  descent  of  the  bed  of  the  river  above  the 
present  situation  of  the  falls  may  be  greater,  and  the 
obstructions  in  it  less.      Iu  the  course  of  many  cen- 
turies, the  falls  will,  probably,  reach    Lake  Erie  it- 
self ;  in  which  case  the  upper  lakes  may  be  partially 
drained,  and  Lake  Ontario   be    overflown.     It   has 
been  asserted,  that  this  lake  fills  once  in  seven  years. 
As  to  the  time,  this  must  be    a  whim  ;    but    there  Is 
reason   to  believe    that    the   1  ike    occasionally    fills, 
because    Its   source-:    are    numerous    and    great,  its 
dischirge   Is  not  very    ample,    and   high    north-east 
winds,   whicli  freia.'ntly   prevail    here,    retard  Lh« 
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progress  of  the  water  towards  the  iiver   St.  Law- 
rence, 

I  niay  here  more  particularly  notice  Lake  Onta- 
rio.  lis  length  is  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
miles,  and  its  breadth  about  sixty  miles.  It  contains 
a  great  many  islands,  nearly  all  of  which  are  situat- 
ed at  the  easterly  end  of  the  lake.  The  principal 
islands  are  Amherst,  Wolf,  Gage,  and  Howe.  The 
land  on  the  north-east  coast  of  this  lake  is  lew,  and 
k\  some  places  marshy  ;  near  Lake  Champlain,  how- 
ever, the  country  is  somewhat  mountainous. 

One  of  the  islands  in  the  river  Niagara,  of  which 
1  have  spoken  as  contributing  to  a  division  of  the 
falls,  is  called  Goat  Island.  It  belongs  to  Judge 
Porter,  and  contains  about  eighty  acres.  Its  soil  is 
excellent,  and  its  timber  valuable.  Fiom  the  main 
land  to  this  island  a  bridge  has  recently  been  built  ; 
and  I  understand,  that  a  hotel  is  soon  to  be  erected 
on  the  island,  for  the  accommodaliGn  of  those  who 
may  vr^it  the  falls. 

The  Vr'hole  length  of  the  river  Niagara  is  about 
ihirty-eight  miles.  Its  width  is  various.  From 
Lewistown  to  the  falls  it  is  very  narrow,  its  banks 
liigh,  and  its  bed  consists  of  solid  limestone.  Above 
the  falls  the  river,  in  some  places,  is  three  miles 
wide,  and  contains  several  large  islands.  Here  its 
banks  are  low.  At  the  ferry,  about  two  miles  from 
Lake  Erie,  the  river  is  only  about  one  mile  wide  ; 
and  near  the  falls  it  again  contracts,  and  thereby  so 
compresses  the  water  as  greatly  to  increase  its  velo- 
city. The  average  depth  of  the  river  is  from  twen- 
ty-five to  thlity  feet.  The  rapidity  of  its  current, 
from  the  ferry  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  falls, 
is  about  six  miles  an  hour  ;  but  just  above  the  for- 
mer its  motion  is  mjuch  quicker.  The  navigation 
cf  the  river,  above  the  fails,  is  very  dangerous. 

The  piincipal  of  the  islands  just  mentioned  are 
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Navy,  Grand,  and  Buck-horn.  The  growth  of  ilm- 
bjr  upon  them  is  princip.illy  hard  wood,  and  their 
soil  is  of  a  superior  quiility.  Grand  island  is  fifteen 
miles  in  length, 

Fron  the  falls  of  Nia;TiraT  proceeded  to  Buffalo. 
The  distance  from  the  former  place  to  Slack  Rock, 
is  about  twtinty-two  miles.  The  wjy  to  it  is  through 
a  gloomy  wood,  between  the  trees  of  which  one  may 
occasionally  see  the  river.  Here  the  aspect  was 
dreary.  The  snow  was  still  very  deep  ;  the  weath- 
er cold,  windy  and  wild;  the  river  presented  a 
green  appearance,  was  partially  covered  with  mass- 
es of  ice,  and  violently  agitated  by  the  spirit  of  an 
approaching  storm.  In  this  situation  I  met  three 
Ind'  ms.  We  were  thinking:  of  a  shelter. —  \Ve  pas- 
sed each  other,  only  with  a  muie  and  sympathetic 
glance. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Likes  Ontario  and  Erie 
deejer  snows  fell,  daring  the  last  winter,  than  hnd 
ever  been  known  there  ;  and  the  severity  of  the 
cold  was  without  a  parallel.  Many  people  on  the 
I^akes,  and  in  the  wooda  were  frozen  to  death.  A 
hunter,  who  went  into  the  wood  fo\^  an  afternoon, 
was  so  frozen  as  to  render  necessary  the  amputa- 
tion of  his  feet  ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon,  in  t'le 
upper  part  of  [he  state  of  New-York,  to  see  men,  in 
consequence  of  the  frost,  moving  upon  crutches. 

It  may  be  well  for  me  here  to  mention  some  a.i- 
dltional  facts,  in  relation  to  the  cou'.itry  through 
which  I  have  passed  since  leaving  Vermont.  The 
face  of  It,  from  the  Green  Mountains  to  Niagara 
River,  is  racher  level  than  mountainous  ;  there  are, 
however,  many  high  and  steep  hills.  On  both  sides 
of  the  Mohawk  north  artd  south,  and  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  miles  west  from  Albany,  tliere  are  a 
ni  nber  of  considerable  hills.  In  che  vicinity  of 
ihese,  particuUrly  near  Scoharie,  the  soil  iiof  aa  ia- 


fcrlor  quality.     West  of  this  to  Lake  Ontario  is  ati 
extensive  level,  interspersed  with  gradual  and  gen- 
tle swells.      Some  of  the  slopes  are  extensive,  a^id  re- 
sult in  spacious  flats,  many  of  which   are  very  rich. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  on  the  Gen«st,ee.     The 
Fjorth-easterly   part   of  the  State  is  hilly,   and  eves 
mountainous  ;  but  some  portions   of  this   section  of 
the  country,  especially    near  Black    River,    is    very 
fertile.      \Vestof  the  Geneisee,  and  more  decidedly 
so  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo,  the  soil  is  not  remarka- 
bly good  ;  but  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  along  Lake 
Ontario,  the  land    is  much  better.      In  various  oth- 
er parts  of  tl}e  state  the  soil  is  almost  inexhaustibly 
rich  ;  but,  as  is    the  case    in   all   extensive  tracts  of 
country,  there  are  here  some  poor  lands.      General- 
ly speaking,  ihe  state  is  of  immense  force  i;i  point  cf 
agriculture  ;  and  the  means  of  conveyino-  it  to  mar- 
3cet  are    ample.     North  and  south,  the  Hudson,  pos- 
sessing a  deep  stream    and  gentle   current,   extends 
from   New-York,    tha   great   marallnie  depo  of  the. 
.<>tate,  to  the  mountains    between    Lake  Champlain 
and  the  St.   Lawrence.      From  about    the  centre  of 
tb's  river,  nortk  and  south,  the  Moliawk  reaches  to 
within  a  very  short  distance  of  Lake  Ontario  ;   and 
betv/^en  Lake  Champlain  and   Lake  Ei-ie,  east  and 
't?/est,  there  are  a  great  many  small  lakes  and  rivers, 
which  tender  their  waters  jo  the  public  spirit  of  the 
state,      it  is  the  ol  ject  of  New  Yoi  k  to  draw  to  her- 
self theirade  of  Vermont  and  the   Canadas. 

The  western  partofthis  state,  waSjduring  the  revolu- 
tion, inhabicesi  by  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians,  among 
whom  were  the  Mohawks,  a  fierce  and  povver^'ul 
tribe. .  Most  ©f  these  nations  aided  the  British  dur- 
ing this  great  contest  ;  and  the  state,  in  many  places, 
Suffered  much  from  their  ravages. 

The  land  in  this  state  is  generally  well  timbered. 
The  principal  growth  is  the.  ssvtral    kinds  of  oak^, 
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suq:nr  and  cnrlsd  mfioie,  wihnit,  beech,  black  and 
white  isb,  birch,  hickory,  biss,  s;iss  ifras,  and  sever- 
al other  kinds.  One  cannot  but  regret  the  loss  of 
so  much  excellent  timber,  as  is  destroyed  in  our 
new  settlemsnis  by  dealing. 

All  the  vvoscern  waters  are  wsU  stoi  ed  with  fish 
and  fowl.  Tiiose  of  the  former  in  Like  On'ario 
are  principally  while  iish,  and  bl.ick  b-izs  j  and  in 
soni2  of  its  tribntary  streaiis,  there  are  salmon;  but 
they  are  of  an  inferior  qaality.  In  the  v:en  too, 
large  ovintlties  of  su'f^ar  are  mads  trom  ihe  sAp  of 
t!ie  imple  ;  Sind  in  the  woods  are  found  bee  hives 
conrainin^  an  almost  incredible  qaantity  ot  honey. 
A  kind  Providence  has  also  provided  for  our  breth- 
ren of  the  west,  innumerable  salt  soring"^,  which  pro- 
duce fine  white  salt.  This  article  can,  in  some  ca- 
ses, bo  bou^^hcat  the  works,  at  twenty  cents  a  bushel. 

The  day  after  leaving  Nia-jjar  i  Fdlls,  I  arrived  at 
Black  Rock,  proceeded  on  to  Buifalo,  and  following 
a  creek  of  this  n^me,  crossed  a  bay  of  Lake  Erie  on 
the  ice.  I  should  have  crossed  the  Niagara  at  Black 
Rock,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  Fort  Erie,  but  the 
wind  was  so  high  that  no  boat  could  have  reached 
the  opposite  shore.  This  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  ni?.  My  heart  had  prepared  a  laurel  for 
the  warrior's  tomb, — The  graves  of  Gibson  and 
AVood  tell  Us  how  to  die  for  our  country.  The  pri- 
vate soldier  too,  humble  in  station,  yet  lofty  in  spir- 
it,' deserves  the  tribute  of  a  texi. — I  must  say  more 
in  his  belialf :  conr.paratively  speakin^Tj  liis  sufferings 
have  bean  unnoticed,  his  gallantry  unrewarded,  his 
grave  nec>lected.  Who  achieves  our  victories  r — the 
private  soldier.  What  fills  the  breach  in  the  ram- 
parts of  his  country  ?  —his  dead  body.  In  eulogizing 
and  rewarding  l.ie  !;alers  of  our  armies,  let  us  not 
forget  the  more  freq-.ient  suiTerings,  and  the  equil 
»erits  of  the  private  soldier. 
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The  battles  of  Chlf  pewti,  Niagara  and  Erie,  are 
full  cf  fame. 

On  my  v.'ay  to  Buffalo,  I  passed  Fort  Schlosser, 
and  also  a  small  battery  at  Black  Reck,  pjcre  the 
traveller  is  sersibly  irijpresf.ed  by  the  contra: st,  be- 
f.veen  the  present  solitary  aspect  of  li;e  acjacent 
country,  and  the  scenes  which  it  presented,  during 
those  milityry  operations  here,  which  furnish  so 
biit'ht  a  page  in  the  records  of  American  prowess  : 
— thens  the  splendour  and  roar  of  battle  I — Now,  the 
death-sleep  of  ihe  warrior,  and  the  ciiiDSon  shroud  ! 

The  distance  from  Black  Rock  to  Buffalo  is  only- 
two  miles.  The  latter  place  was  destroyed  by  the 
enemy  during  the  last  war;  but  since  then  it  has 
beer  rebuilt,  and  now  contains  many  elegant  houses. 
Buffalo  is  a  considerable  place  for  business.  Its  sit- 
uation is  central,  w!t_h  respect  to  the  trade  of  the 
Ciiv  rf  New-York,  and  that  of  the  upper  Lakes. 

When  I  arrived  at  Buffalo,  1  had  travelled  twen- 
ty-four miles,  without  meeting  any  habitation,  ex- 
cepting a  very  few  scattering  log  huts.  Some  of 
these  were  destitute  of  provisions  ;  and  at  others  of 
them  a  piece  of  bread,  and  a  drink  of  water  cost  me 
two  York  shillings.  Not  far  from  this  place,  my 
dogs,  know'ing  no  law  but  that  of  nature,  and  hav- 
irg  forgotten  nsy  lecture  to  them  upon  theft,  helped 
tliemselves  to  the  first  repast  presented,  ley.ving  their 
master  to  foot  their  bills.  According  to  the  phra- 
seology of  our  Grand  Juries,  they  very  modestly 
**  took,  stole,  and  carried  away"  a  piece  of  beef  of 
the  weight  of  three  pounds,  with  an  intention  to 
convert  the  same  to  their  own  use.  Hue  and  cry 
was  immediately  made,  not  by  ihe  Hundred,  nor  by 
the  Posse  Comn.iiatus,  but  by  the  power  of  the  kitch- 
en. Notwiihstanding  carelessness,  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Vixen,  was  the  cause  of  this  disastrous  event ; 
yet  numerous  apologies  were  tendered  to  her,  n^nU 
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Iier  lord,  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  their  vindic- 
tive spirit  :  the  lijieves,  at  tiie  same  time,  were  di- 
viding the  spoil  behind  some  neighbouring  snow- 
bank. The  value  of  this  saciiwce  to  canine  hanger, 
was  of  no  consequence  to  the  traveller  ;  but  in  this 
rare  instance,  money  coulJ  not  purchase  pardon  ; 
and  niv  dogs  were  obliged  to  ren:iain  at  some  out- 
post until  I  renewed  my  march. 

On  Bu(filo  creek,  which  I  have  already  mention- 
ed, and  vv'hich  is  connected  with  Lake  Erie,  there  is 
an  Indian  village  iiiliabited  by  the  Senecas.  This 
tribe  have  a  numerous  settlement  on  rhi  Genessee 
river,  and  several  others  in  the  north-Vvestcriy  p;ut 
of  Pennsylvania  ;  but  their  numbers  are  rapidly  de- 
creasing, and  they  are  probably  the  most  worthless 
tribe  in  North  America. 

In  leaving  Buffalo  1  crossed,  as  before  •^f-'.'ed,  a 
B  ly  of  Lake  Erie  on  the  ice.  The  distance  across 
this  Bay  is  about  eight  miles.  For  four  and  twenty 
hours  previous  to  my  reaching  the  Lake,  appearan- 
ces indicated  a  violent  storm.  It  comoitnced  as  I 
passed  through  Bulf.i'o,  ii-.id  continued  untii  after  I 
had  crossed  the  Lake.  Such  a  snow  storm  I  had 
never  witnessed  ; — indeed  such  a  snow  storm  can 
scarcely  be  im  igined.  There  was,  for  hourt^,  a  con- 
stant whirl  of  snow,  without  the  least  cessation.  At 
noon  it  was  night  ;  the  way  could  net  be  seen  :  — 
there  was  danger  of  perishiiig. 

My  anival  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bay  excited 
much  curiosity. 

Lake  Erie  was,  at  this  time,  f<»st  bound  in  ice. 
The  whole  country,  excepting  the  evergreens,  pre- 
sented the  asp-ct  of  pejpetual  congelation.  The 
freezing  of  Lake  Erie  probably  arises,  in  part, fiyrn 
its  b-.'ing  •^^hailoA-.  Its  greatest  depth  does  not  ex- 
ceed fifty  fathoms. 

This  Lake  derives  its  name  from  the  Erics,  a  tribe 
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of  Indians  once  dwelling  upon  its  borders.  The 
scenery  of  its  banks  is  raiher  picturesque.  The 
traveller  sees  many  points  of  land  extending  into  the 
Lake  ;  much  level  country  ;  and  a  few  considerable 
hiiis.  This  Lake  is  about  three  hundred  nniles  in 
•Lngth,  and  seven  hundred  in  circumference.  F©1- 
iowing  the  course  of  it,  on  the  American  side,  the 
distance  is  fulhfour  hundred  n/iles.  Ihe  growth  of 
timber  here  is,  generally,  similar  to  that  east  ot  Buf- 
f.^0  ;  but  the  soil  is  oi  greater  feiillity,  and  of  easi- 
.^r  cultivation.  It  contains  tro,  considerable  lime- 
stone ;  ?nd  much  animal  and  vegetable  substance. 
On  the  American  side  of  the  Lake  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  game. 

The  islands  of  the  Lake  are  numerous.      Some  of 
:lhem  are  Grose  Isle,  Isle  Bois  Biunc,  St.  George's, 
Ship,  Sandusky,  Turtle,  Put-in- Bay,  and  the  Three 
Siiters'. 

In  some  of  these  islands  there  are  subterraneous 
passages,  which  abound  v/ith  petrifactions.  In  that 
called  Pat-in-Bay  there  Is  a  considerable  cave,  which 
1  shall  by  and  by  describe. 

On  tlse  26th  of  .February  Ihad  commenced  the 
long  and  solitary  way,  bounded  on  my  right  by  Lake 
Erie,  preser.ting  an  ocean  of  ice,  and  on  my  left  by 
a  vast  wilderness.  In  looking  back  I  remembered 
toils  and  privations>  which  had  puc  my  resolution  to 
the  lest.;  and  in  contemplating  the  prospe.-t  before 
13)2,  the  swamps  of  the.SanJusky  and  Miami  forcibly 
presented  themselves.  Along  the  American  sideof 
the  Lake,  especially  the  lower  part  of  it,  there  are 
many  townships  ;  some  of  them,  however,  are  very 
inconsiderable, -some  are  known  only  en  paper,  and 
between  the  former  are  large  districts  of  country  in 
a  wikiern^iss  state.  Some  of  the  settlements  are  vis- 
ited in  the  suninier  season  by  small  vessels  en  the 
X.a.ke. 
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In  travelling  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit,  I  ma'-ched 
apon  the  Lake  about  fifty  miles.  Sometimes  1  trav- 
elled  near  its  margin,  and  sometimes  at  the  distance 
of  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  it.  These  numerous 
courses  were  taken,  to  enable  me  to  see  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
game. 

The  New-York  line,  west  of  Buffalo,  is  about  for- 
ty miles  from  this  phice.  The  principal  creeks 
"within  this  line,  and  which  are  connected  with  Lake 
Erie  are  Eighteen  Mile,  Catheraugus  and  Silver 
Creek.  Near  to  the  mouth  of  the  Catheraugus  is 
another  settlement  rf  Seneca  Indians. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  bounded  by  this 
Lake  for  the  distance  of  about  fifty-miles.  Tlie 
\\xid  here  is  very  good.  Presque  Isle,  situated  a- 
bout  twenty  miles  from  the  New.  York  line,  is  a  con- 
siderable village,  aad  will  become  a  place  of  impor- 
tance. 

Until  about  the  first  of  March  the  weather  was 
uninterruptedly  severe  ;  and  although  the  country 
is  generally  infested  with  bears  and  wolves,  and  fur- 
nishes almost  every  kind  of  game,  I  had  not,  pre- 
vious to  this  period,  seen  any  thing,  relative  to  this 
particular,  worthy  of  remark.  All  nature,  fast 
bound  in  the  icy  arms  of  winter,  was  mute.  I  look- 
ed towards  the  Luke,  but  it  spake  not.  I  asked  a 
reason  of  the  trees,  but  even  their  branches  did  not 
whisper  to  me. — The  traveller  v;as  the  only  living 
thing.  Upon  the  bosom  of  the  Lake  he  could  see, 
that  in  the  very  frolic  of  its  v/aves,  a  sudden  and  bit- 
ter chill  had  fix^d  in  disappointment  the  smile  of  its 
delight — Thus  man,  in  the  unsuspecting  season  of 
happiness,  feels  the  deadly  pressure  of  unrelenting 
sorrow. 

Leavlno:  the  Pennsvlvania  line,  I  entered  the  cele- 
orated  Connecticut  Reserve,  called  N'^w  Connecticut. 
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The  original  charter  of  Old  Connecticut  embra- 
ecd  a  large  section  of  that  part  of  the  North- West 
Territory,  wliich  lies  sonth  of  Lake  Erie.  In  1786 
lh\s  state  ceded  to  the  general  government  all  her 
territory  west  cf  Pwnnsylvania,  excepting  the  tract 
now  constiturinti;  New  Connecticut.  This  tract  is 
hounded  Nonh  by  Lake  Erie,  South  and  West  by 
Ohio,  and  East  by  Pennsylvania.  It  is  12c  miles 
long  and  72  broad  ;  making  about  4,000,000  of  a- 
crts.  The  counny  here  is  level,  v^'ith  occasional 
swells  ;  arid  tlie  soil  is  a  rich  loam  and  clay  mixed 
v/iU)  sand.  It  contains  no  small  stones;  but  ledg- 
es and  q-Mrries  are  numerous-  It  abounds  in  vari- 
ous kinds  of  hard  wood  ;  but  pine  is  eeldom  teen 
here.  Wiih  emigrants,  this  tract  of  land  is  in  high 
lepnte. 

rhe  principal  rivers  in  New  Connecticut  is  the 
Grand,  and  Cayahoga.  The  latter  enters  Lake  Eric 
about  forty  miles  east  cf  the  river  Huron.  On  iis 
bank^  \s  situated  a  village,  inhabited  by  the  Cayuga 
Indians.  Tlie  river  is  navigable  for  boats  ;  and  its 
mouth  is  wide  and  deep  enough  to  receive  considera- 
ble vessels  from  the  Lake.  The  mcuih  of  Grand  River 
'vd  about  seventy  yards  wide  ;  but  there  are  obstruc- 
tions to  its  navigation,  particularly  at  its  mouth. 

Early  in  March  1  experienced  a  long  storm  of 
raia.  My  garments,  after  a  while,  became  wet ; 
which  circumstance  rendered  my  situation  uncom- 
fortable. I  travelled,  during  the  whole  of  the  storm, 
in  the  belief  that  contir.ual  moiion  was  necessary  to 
preserve  my  health.  No  one  can  take  cold  in  the 
worst  of  weather,  during  an  active  arterial  circula- 
tion. It  is  in  a  sudden  check  of  this  impetus,  that 
severe  colds  are  experienced,  and  diseases  contracted. 

Having  passed  several  small  rivers,  besides  the 
Grand  and  Cayahoga,  I  arrived,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  at  Rocky  River.    1  he  weather  v.-as  still  rath- 
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cr  moderate,  and  thinking  it  would  be  dangerotis  to 
cross  thiij  stream  upon  the  ice,  I  passed  along  its 
southerly  side  and  went  upon  the  Lake.  This 
course  was  fortunate,  inasmuch  as  it  placed  me  in  a 
%'ery  interesting  situation.  It  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon when  1  reached  the  Lake  ;  and  it  was  my  in- 
tention to  travel  upon  it  until  the  evening,  and  then 
pass  into  the  woods.  Soon  after  leaving  the  river, 
however,  I  found  the  banks  of  the  Lake  very  high 
and  steep.  I  pushed  on-  This  tremendous  ridge 
of  perpendicular  rock  proved  to  be  several  miles  in 
length.  I  was  not  aware,  that  it  was  the  celebrated 
scene  of  storniS,  shipwrecks,  and  savage  offerings. 
Night  approached.  The  prospects  around  me  were 
sublime.  I  was  upon  a  glare  of  ice.  Upon  one 
side  was  a  congealed  ocean,  apparently  unlimited, 
and  on  the  other  a  gloomy  bank  fifty  feet  in  height, 
entirely  perpendicular,  and  pending  from  which 
were  huge  icicles — 1  speak  within  bounds  :  they 
were  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  as  large  as  a  hogs- 
liead.  The  severity  of  the  weather  had  been  un- 
paralleled. It  had  rained, — it  had  frozen.  The 
night  was  dark.  To  ascend  the  banks  was  impossi- 
ble : — they  seemed  to  be  the  everlasting  battlements 
of  nature  1  The  weather  was  still  moderating  ;  the 
ice  of  the  Lake  cracking  in  every  direction^  and 
producing  a  noise  like  distant  thunder.  The  soli- 
tude of  my  situation  was  profound.  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  world,  and  it  appeared  to  have  been  made 
but  for  one  man.  I  walked  wich  caution,  hoping 
yet  to  meet  a  ravine  in  the  banks.  At  lengih  I 
heard,  at  a  little  distance,  a  sullen  stream  pouring 
its  scanty  waters  into  the  hollow  Lake.  I  paused, — 
was  bewildered, — was  lost.  The  stars  ptesented  a 
gloomy  aspect,  and  shed  an  ineffectual  light.  My 
situation  was  truly  enviable!  There  is  a  charm  in 
desolation  j  and  in  the  season  of  danger,  the  human 
8* 
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soul  trlurr.phs  in  the   corivictlon  of  its  own  indes- 
tructibility. 

After  heing  appiised  of  the  existence  of  the 
stream,  I,  with  much  caution,  moved  upon  ray  hands 
and  knees  towards  the  shore,  presuming  that  ihers 
v/as  a  valley  through  which  the  stream  entered  the 
Lake,  and  by  which  I  might  reach  the  summit  of 
the  bank.  I  soon  efFscted  this  object,  and  entered 
the  wood.  I  did  not,  however,  tleep  much  ;  my 
imagination  had  become  active,  and  1  passed  iTiOst 
of  the  night  in  weaving  the  web  of  fancy. 

The  adventure  of  the  preceding  evening  was  cal- 
culated to  call  forth  much  enthusiism.  This,  1  know, 
is  a  term  which  alarms  the  ear  of  dullness  ;  but  the 
indulgence  of  this  native  qu-ality  of  the  heart  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  due  influence  of  the  under- 
standing. What  is  it  but  an  admiration  of  those 
principles  of  mind,  and  those^'iews  of  nature,  which 
may  be  traced  to  that  Being  in  whom  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  every  great  and  good  attribute  ?  Upon  a  vi- 
cious, or  mean  object  it  never  looks  but  wiih  the 
eye  of  compassion  and  sorrow.  I  may  be  permitted 
to  enlarge  a  little  upon  this  subject. 

Enthusiasm  is  the  reverse  of  mental  and  moral 
insensibility.  In  the  home  of  the  heart  it  trims  the 
lamp  of  intellect,  and  pants  after  true  greatness. 
In  mind  it  perceives  perennial  existence,  and  in  mat- 
ter only  the  temporary  and  humble  dwelling  place 
cjf  its  disc'pline.  Immortality  is  the  holy  land  ci  its 
aspirations,  and  disinterestedness  the  altar  of  its  sac- 
rifices. In  self  controul  it  displays  its  power,  and 
the  obedience  of  the  passions  is  the  trophy  of  its  vic- 
tories. All  Nature  is  the  temple  of  its  worship,  and 
in  the  inspiration  of  its  hopes  it  finds  the  source  of 
its  humility.  During  the  convulsions  of  the  phys- 
ical world,  it  sits  in  the  composure  of  faith,  and  in 
f,he  awe  of  admiration.     In  religion  it  dwells   with 
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Iiumble  rapture  upon  the  Star  of  BethieheiTi,  imd 
gratefully  acknowledp;es  the  spirit  of  grace.  la 
philanthropy  it  sees  in  tvery  m<in  a  brother,  and 
loves  to  do  him  good.  In  patriotism  it  views,  ia 
the  tombs  of  ancestors,  the  sanctity  of  horr;e  ;  and 
in  tlie  protection  of  innocence,  it  courts  a  bloody 
Sacrifice.  In  love  too,  its  happiness  is  productive 
of  piety,  and  the  tenderness  of  its  sentiiiients  is 
equdlled  only  by  the  purity  of  its  motives. 

The  day  after  leaving  the  Lake  the  weather  was 
cold  and  windy.  After  travelling  some  miles  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  lenteied  a  beautiful  and 
solitary  wood.  It  had  more  the  appearance  of  an 
improved  forest  than  of  a  wilderness.  In  this  wood 
I  sat  down  to  ma  ke  some  remarks  in  my  journal.  I 
generally  stopped  two  or  three  times  a  day  for  this 
purpose  ; — sometimes  sitting  on  a  stump,  sometimes 
under  a  tree,  and  sometimes  by  the  side  of  huge 
masses  of  ice  near  the  shores  of  the  Lake.  A  rec- 
ord of  passing  scenes  and  events  should  immediate- 
ly be  made  by  the  traveller.  By  delay,  their  im- 
pressions upon  his  mind  become  less  legible,  and 
then  art  must  supply,  in  some  measure,  the  place  of 
nature. 

The  rain  storm,  and  the  moderate  weather  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  covered  many  places  in  this 
part  of  the  cnuncry  with  water  to  the  depth  of  sev- 
eral feet.  Here  low  grounds  and  prairies  made 
their  appearance^  and  wading  over  them,  through 
snow,  and  water,  and  ice,  was  both  laborious  and 
painful. 

The  weather  having  again  become  cold,  the  sur- 
face of  the  snow  congealed  to  a  hard  crust,  so  that 
my  moccasons  and  socks  became  completely  worn 
through,  and  my  feet  much  swolen.  I  deemed  it 
advisable,  as  the  remains  of  my  moccasons  and 
socks  Wire  Qo  security  to  my  feet,  and  at  the  same 
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time  retarded  my  progress,  to  throw  them  aside  and 
travel  barefooted.  From  this  mode  of  travelling  £ 
found  no  serious  inconvenience.  At  length,  howev- 
er, my  feet  swelled  to  an  alarming  size  ;  but  believ- 
ing that  rest  alone  would  remove  the  evil,  and  not 
being  willing  to  afford  myself  much,  1  concluded  to 
abandon  them  to  that  possible  remedy,  which  is  in- 
cident to  the  crisis  ot  disease  and  the  influence  of 
habit.  I  now  travelled  with  even  more  industry 
than  before  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the 
swelling  was  entirely  reduced  :  this  experiment, 
however,  was  not  very  pleasant  ;  especially,  after  a 
few  hours  rest, 

I  am  confident  that  people,  who  are  exposed  to 
want  both  of  food  and  clothing,  and  also  to  pain, 
suffer  much  less  than  is  imagined  ;  and  particularly 
so  if  their  minds  are  engaged  in  any  interesting  un- 
dertaking. Man  may,  by  habit,  render  almost  any 
situation  tolerable  ;  and  I  agree  with  Seneca,  that  if 
our  sufferings  are  not  very  great  we  can  bear  them 
with  firmness ;  and  if  they  are  very  great  we  shall 
soon  be  relieved  from  them  by  death.  During  at 
least  one  half  cf  the  time  employed  in  performing 
my  tour  from  New- Hampshire  to  Detroit,  I  was. 
afflicted  by  the  tooth-ache  ;  but  notwithstanding  this 
circumstance,  and  also  the  toils  and  privations  which 
I  experienced,  i  do  not  remember  a  moment,  during 
this  period,  in  which  I  did  not  possess  a  balance  of 
pleasure.  The  solitude  which  surrounded  me,  the 
novelty  of  my  situation,  and  the  interesting  pros- 
pects which  frequently  presented  themselves,  often 
rendered  me  very  happy 

In  the  course  oi  a  day  or  two  after  adopting  my 
new  rflode  of  travelling,  i  was  so  fouunate  as  to 
meet  with  several  Indians,  and  oi  them  I  purchased 
a  pair  of  deerskin  shoes.  Indian  women  often  ac- 
company the  men  in  their  hunting  expeditions ;  and 
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one  may  frequently  see  them  In  the  woods  emptoy- 
ed  In  dressing  Deer  and  Elk  skins,  and  in  makins^ 
5hoes  of  them.  They  use  the  smews  of  animals  and 
ihe  fibres  of  the  inner  bark  of  trees  instead  of  thread. 

The  weather  was  still  rather  severe,  and  the  wa- 
ter beneath  the  surface  of  the  snow  and  ice  exceed- 
ingly cold  ;  my  health,  however,  continued  good  ; 
and  the  only  difficulty  with  which  I  had  to  contend 
was  a  want  of  provisions.  Sometimes  I  couid  not 
seasonably  find  game  ;  sometimes  could  not  meet 
with  even  an  Indian  cabin  ;  and  sometinoes  even 
here  scarcity  and  want  existed. 

In  this  part  of  the  country,  although  generally  ler- 
el,  I  met  with  several  very  steep  hills. 

Soon  after  passing  Black  River,  an  inconsiderable 
Stream,  the  weather  again  became  more  moderate  ; 
and  the  sun  shone  pleasantly.  I  reached  a  hunting 
ground  ;  and  here  game  was  very  plenty.  Black  and 
grey  squirrels,  partridges,  qu  lils,  and  deer  wete 
numerous.  Five  or  i>ix  of  the  latter  were  situaied 
not  far  from  me  in  a  little  thicket.  My  garments 
of  fur  caused  them  to  look  upon  me  with  ratlvjr  an 
inquisitive  than  fearful  aspect.  I  had  never  seen 
wild  deer  before,  and  they  appeared  coo  innocent  for 
death.  I  was  only  half  disposed  to  shoot  them  ; 
and  whilst  I  was  musing  upon  this  interesting  group, 
they  saw  my  dogs,  and  bounded  delightfully  over 
the  hills  and  rivulets.  My  dogs  voluntarily  pui su- 
ed them,  and  brought  one  of  these  guileless  aiaimals 
to  the  earth. 

It  is  truly  unpleasant  to  survey  that  lengthy,  and 
complicated  chain  of  desirucilon,  which  supports  an- 
imal life.  From  the  animalcula  of  physical  nature 
to  Behemoth  himself,  there  is,  mutually  or  excUi- 
fcively,  perpetual  carnage.  Man,  although  a  com- 
pound being; — allho'  possessing  a  moral  as  well  as  a 
physical  nature,  is  the  great  devourer.  He  revels,  in 
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pride  anJ  In  luxury,  upon  the  animal  "world  ;  and 
;ifter  feasting  high,  employs  himsdf  in  the  butcljery 
of  Ills  own  species.  Such  is  the  aberrative  power 
incident  to  his  free  agency. 

The  destruction  of  animal  life  is  necessary  to  the 
security,  and  perhaps  to  the  health  of  man  ;  but  the 
life  and  comfort  of  aaimals  should  never  be  trifled 
with.  It  is  the  onl)  life  which  ihey  can  live  ;  their 
little  light,  once  put  out,  is  extinguished  forever. 

Upon  leaving  the  hunting  ground  I  passed  Ver- 
million River.  It  is  inconsiderable,  but  abounds 
with  fibh.  The  weather  had  so  moderated,  that 
there  v/as  much  danger  in  passing  it  on  the  ice. 
The  soil  near  this  river  is  of  a  very  fertile  quality. 
It  is  diversified  with  levels  and  gentle  swells  ;  and  is 
covered  v.'ith  a  valuable  growth  of  hard  wood.  The 
sugar  maple  greatly  abounds  here,  r.sd  vast  quan- 
tities of  sugar  and  molasses  are  produced  from  its 
sap.  Here  too  are  frequently  found  bee-hives  con- 
taining from  loo  to  200  pounds  of  honey.  Many 
icinds  of  nuts  also  grow  here  in  great  a.bundance  ; 
and  the  swine  in  the  woods  are  very  numerous. 
The  boars  sometimes  become  wild  and  fierce,  and 
are  hunted  with  horses  and  dogs. 

I  have  observed,  that  the  land,  in  the  vicinity  cf 
Buffalo,  is  not  so  good  as  that  v.?hich  is  east  of  it. 
The  soil  appears  to  become  better  and  better  after 
crossing  the  Pennsylvania  line  ;  and  especially,  after 
reaching  Vermillion  River.  Previous  to  my  arri- 
val here,  however,  I  could,  owing  to  the  snow,  judge 
only  from  the  situation  of  the  land,  the  growth  of 
timber  upon  it,  and  from  infoimation  occasionally 
obtained. 

On  the  8th  of  March  I  passed  Huron  River.  The 
weather  v;?,s  moderate,  the  snow  and  ice  melted  ve- 
ry fast,  and  I  crossed  a  rapid  freshet  on  logs.  The 
traveller,  after  having  long  marched  through  deep 
5>nows,  and  after  having   experienced  all   the  severi- 
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tics  of  winter,  sees,  in  ihe  thawlri^  winJs  ofsprlng, 
the  hand  of  a  watchful  and  kind  Providence.  **  He 
casteih  forth  his  ice  like  morsels  ;  who  can  stand  be- 
fore his  cold  1  He  sendeih  out  his  word,  and  naelt- 
eth  them  ;  he  causeth  his  wind  to  blow  and  the  wa- 
ters to  flow." 

8oon  after  leaving  this  river  I  crossed  vast  prai- 
lies,  all  of  which  are  rich,  but  some  of  them  are  too 
wet  for  cultivation.  The  best  of  these  prairies  are 
from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  consisting  of  a  rich 
black  mould, and  having  a  pan  of  limestone.  A  team 
of  four  y(>ke  of  oxen  is  necessary  to  plough  ihem. 
The  most  proper  series  of  crops  is,  first  wheat,  sec- 
ondly corn,  and  then,  ly:ng  fallow,  th.e  land  will 
produce  a  spontaneous  growth  of  fine  grass,  which 
answers  every  necessary  purpose  of  fodder  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  Innumerable  cattle  may  be 
fed  on  these  prairies  in  summer,  and,  generally,  they 
may  subsist  here  during  a  considerable  part  of  the 
winter.  An  unlimited  quantity  oi  coarse  hay  may 
be  cut  here.;  growing,  as  it  does,  spontaneously,  and 
in  great  abundance.  By  cutting  it,  the  growth  be- 
comes lebs  coarse,  and  more  seculent  and  paiitable. 

Cattle  in  this  part  of  the  country  are,  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  very  fat ;  but  a  great  many  of  them 
die  of  disease,  and  often  very  suddenly.  La^t  win- 
ter they  suffered  greatly  from  the  severity  of  the 
season,  and  the  want  of  fodder  ;  and  during  the  ear- 
ly part  of  last  spring  many  of  them  were  in  a  per- 
ishino:  conJiiion. 

Crops  of  wheat  here  are  very  gooJ  ;  and  the  best 
of  the  land  produces  from  40  to  60  bushels  of  corn 
an  acre  without  manure.  Indeed  manure  is  never 
used  here.  In  time,  however,  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil  will  become  less ;  and  farmers  would  do  well, 
even  here,  to  yard  their  cattle. 

At  present,  provisions  in  this  part  of  the  countrf 
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commanJ  a  high  price.  Th2  rumerons  emigrations 
thither  produce  a  scarcity.  Along  the  south  shore 
cf'Liike  Erie  the  nia:kets  will,  for  some  time  to 
com£j  be  very  good.  Depos  of  provisions  are  es- 
tablished beie  by  the  farmers  of  Kew-York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Ohio  ;  and  vessels  en  the  Lake  trans- 
port then),  duiing  the  spring  and  fall,  to  Detroit  and 
other  places.  Ai though  the  cultivator,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Detioit,  n^eets  with  every  en- 
couiagement,  agriculture  there  is  very  little  attend- 
ed to  ;  the  cODstquence  is,  that  produce  to  a  large 
amount  Snds.  fiom  abroad,  a  ready  maiket  in  that 
place. 

1  novi7  consider  myself  in  that  part  of  the  state  of 
Ohio  which  lies  west  of  the  Connecticut  Reserve. 

Of  cGRsiderable  portions  of  the  country,  which  are 
situated  between  the  Muron  and  Sandusky  rivers, 
I  entertain  a  favourable  opinion  ;  other  parts  of  it, 
however,  are  too  swanipy  for  cultivation.  Theie 
are  many  fine  tracts  from  the  Penr-sylvania  line  to 
the  last  mentioned  place. 

The  Deer  in  the  vicinity  of  the  prairies,  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking,  are  very  large.  Some  of  them 
weigh  from  jjo  to  200  pounds.  Wild  turkeys  too, 
are  here  numerous,  and  they  sometimes  weigh  from 
20  to  30  pounds.  But  f^acis  like  these  unduly  af- 
fect the  imagination.  These  kinds  of  game  cannot 
always  be  found  ;  the  toils  of  the  chase  are  frequent- 
ly unrewarded  ;  and  many  who  have  settled  in  the 
west  wi'h  lively  feelings  upon  this  topic,  have  aban- 
doned tliis  precarious  source  of  profit. 

For  several  days  I  had  been  employed  in  crossing 
vast  praities.  i  he  weather  continued  nioderaie, 
the  snow,  water,  and  mud  were  deep,  i<nd  wading 
laborious.  I  fiequenily  met  with  considerable  fresli- 
ets,  and  the  banks  of  tlie  cieeks  weie  oveiflown. 
Hers  i  saw  vast  f.ocks  of  wild  geiss  Hying  toward* 
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Sandusky  Bay.  Their  hoarse  notes,  proceeding 
from  the  misty  air,  rendered  even  more  solitary  a 
trackless  and  almost  illimitable  plain  of  high  and 
coarse  grass.  I  was  repeatedly  lost  in  these  prai- 
ries ;  and  found  it  necessary  to  calculate  my  way  by 
compass  and  maps. 

Within  about  twenty  miles  of  the  famous  Black 
Swamp,  I  entered,  late  in  the  afternoon,  a  daik 
wood  in  a  low  and  wet  situation.  The  weather  be- 
ing moderate,  1  continued  to  travel  until  very  late 
in  the  evening.  About  12  o'clock  at  night  my  dogs 
contended  with  a  herd  of  wolves  and  were  both  slain. 
The  winter,  until  within  a  few  days,  having  been 
very  severe,  the  wolves,  probably,  were  very  hun- 
gry and  ferocious.  It  is  said,  that  in  this  part  of 
the  country  they  are  very  numerous  and  bold.  From 
the  manner  In  which  the  contest  conimenced,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  that  the  wolves,  having  issued 
from  tiieir  dens,  had  come  to  feast  themselves. 
Previous  to  the  rencounter,  all  was  perfect  silence. 
My  dogs  were  near  me,  and  without  the  least  noise, 
which  I  could  perceive,  the  war  commenced.  It 
was  sudden  and  furious. 

I  had,  for  hours,  been  experiencing  a  most  excru- 
ciatinaj  tooth-ache  ;  and  my  sense  of  hearing  w.iS 
considerably  aifected  by  it.  But  when  ihe  contest 
began,  I,  for  a  moment,  forgot  my  infirmities,  seiz- 
ed my  gun,  encouraged  my  dogs,  and  marched  forth 
in  the  most  lively  expectation  of  achieving  some 
great  victory.  It  being,  however,  very  dark,  the 
bushes  being  thick,  and  the  voice  of  the  battle  be- 
ginning to  die  upon  my  ear,  a  sense  of  my  sufferings 
returned,  and  I  sought  repose  in  my  tent.  But  I 
found  no  repose  there  :  the  whole  night  was  em- 
ployed in  endeavouring  to  assuage  with  gun  powder 
and  salt,  the  only  applications  in  my  powtr,  an  al- 
most insufferable  tooch-ache. 
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My  dogs  never  returned  from  the  strife.  I  had 
lost  the  faithful,  and  disinterested  partners  of  my 
toil.  1  couid  not  leave  so  interesting  a  place.  For 
two  nights  and  one  day  I  remained  upon  the  spot  ; — ■ 
but  for  what,  1  diii  not  knew.  In  the  iisdessness  of 
sorrow  I  fired  my  rifle  into  the  air.  At  length  ( 
realized,  that  my  dogs  had  fa]len  nobly.;  and  the 
sentiments  of  grief  found  a  solace  in  the  dictates  of 
pride. 

As  the  fate  of  my  dogs  is  interesting  I  may  be 
permitted  to  spend  a  momeni  in  their  praise. 

They  were  not,  like  the  hounds  of  Sparta,  devvlap- 
ed  and  flewed  ;  but  they  possessed  the  acuteness  of 
these,  with  the  courage  of  the  mastiff.  They  were 
very  large,  and  accustomed  to  the  strife  of  the  vvccds. 
Tyger  was  grave  and  intrepid.  Small  game  excit- 
ed in  him  no  interest  ;  but  when  the  breath  of  the 
foe  greeted  him  in  the  breeze,  he  surveyed,  at  a 
glance,  and  with  a  lofiy  aspect  the  surrounding 
wood.  Slow,  steady,  and  firm  in  pursuit,  he  re- 
mained silent  until  the  objfct  of  his  search  was  foundj 
ana  then,  a  cry  more  terrible  than  his 

"  Was  never  hallowed  to, 

Norclieck'd  with  boiu  in  Crete  or  Thessaly,*' 

He  had  lost  an  eye  in  the  battles  of  the  mountains, 
and  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  veteran. 

Pomp  was  active,  gererous,  affectionate,  and  ia 
courage  and  perseveiance  unrivalled.  In  the  night, 
it  was  l.iis  custom  to  pillow  his  head  upon  his  mas- 
tet's  breast  ;  and  he  ever  seemed  concerned  to  guard 
him  from  the  dangers  of  an  unsheltered  repose. 

Perhaps  too  I  may  here  notice  some  traits  in  the 
chi^racter  of  the  wolf.  The  countenance  of  this  an- 
imal evinces  both  cunning  and  ferocity.  Tie  length 
of  his  body  is  generally  about  four  feet,  the  le^'S 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches,  the  circumference  of 
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the  body  from  two  and  an  half  to  three  feet,  and  the 
tiil  sixteen  inches  in  length.  The  colour  of  the 
wolf  is  a  mixture  of  light  and  brown  with  streaks  ot 
grey.  His  hair  is  long»  rough,  and  very  coarse  -,  his 
tiii  is  bushy,  something  like  that  of  the  fox,  his 
body  is  geaerally  gaunt,  his  limbs  are  muscular,  and 
his  strength  very  great:  with  perfect  ease  he  caa 
carry  a  sheep  in  his  mouth. 

The  cunning  and  agility  of  this  animal  are  equal 
to  lais  strength  5  and  his  appetite  for  ar.imal  food  is 
exceedingly  voracious; — so  much  so,  that  he  oicen 
dies  in  pining  for  it.  When  his  hunger  is  very  im- 
perious, even  man  becomes  the  object  of  his  feroci- 
ty. His  sense  of  smelling  is  so  acute,  that  at  the 
distance  of  three  leagaes,  a  carcass  will  attract  his 
attention.  The  woU  is  a  very  solitary  animal  ;  and 
sever  associates  wich  his  species  but  for  the  purpose^ 
of  attacking  a  human  being,  or  some  ap.lmal  of 
which  he  is'  individually  afraid  ;  and  when  the  ob- 
ject of  the  combination  is  eflscted,  each  retires  sul- 
lenly to  his  den. 

It  appears  by  the  early  stages  of  English  history, 
that  wolves  in  Etigland  have  fceen  so  formidable  as 
10  attract  the  particular  nttention  of  the  King  ;  and 
even  as  late  as  Edward  the  firit,  a  superintendant 
was  appointed  for  the  extirpation  of  this  dangerous 
and  destructive  animal., 

I  may  add  that  not  long  after  the  loss  of  my  dogs 
I.  reached,  just  before  night,  a  solitary  log  hut  ;  a;id 
in  about  an  hour  after  a  wolf  howled  at  ilie  door. 

Le  iving  the  field  of  battle,  1  moved  on  towards 
Sandusky  rapids.  My  health  had  suffered  by  fa- 
tigue and  want  cf  sleep.  The  weather  w,\s  still 
moderate  ;  and  the  v/ater,  rustling  through  the  val- 
lies,  seemed  to  sing  the  requiem  of  my  lost  compan- 
ions- My  lone  steps  too,  through  the  streams,  for- 
cibly remuidvid  me  of  their  absence. 
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Xn  the  course  of  the  day  I  passed  over  the  low 
and  swampy  grounds,  and  the  proi^pect  became  a 
little  divers  fied.  A  few  small  yet  steep  hills  pre- 
sented themselves.  Here  the  soil  is  fertile  and  the 
growth  of  timber  elegant  ;  upon  one  spacious  rise 
of  ground  near  these,  however,  there  are  a  f.w  scat- 
tering caks,  and  the  soil  is  thin  and  sterile. 

The  following  night  I  heard  the  howling  of  some 
hearts  of  prey,  and  apprehended  an  attack.  I  new- 
ly primed  my  gun  and  pistols  j  but  my  ragged  dom- 
icil  was  not  invaded. 

A  day  or  two  after,  I  reached  Sandusky  Rapids. 
T'Jie  land  in  the  vicinity  of  this  river  is  very  fertile. 
The  hill,  a  little  west  of  the  river,  is  high,  and  its 
summit  constitutes  a  vast  plain  of  rich  land.  A 
town,  I  understand,  is  here  to  be  laid  out.  The 
soil  below  the  hill,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  is  also 
very  rich  ;  but  the  situation  is  too  low  to  be  pleas- 
ant, and  mjust,  I  think,  be  unhealthy.  On  the  west 
.of  the  river  are  a  few  scattering  houses.  The  river 
at  the  rapids  is  about  thirty  rods  wide  ;  and  when  I 
crossed  it,  it  was  full  of  floating  ice.  The  velocity 
cf  the  current  was  great.  Sandusky  Bay  is  situated 
about  eighteen  miles  below  the  rapids  ;  and  Upper 
Siindusky  lies  about  foi  ty  miles  above  them.  Upon 
this  river  are  situated  several  tribes  of  Wyandot  and 
Seneca  Indians  ;  and  the  United  States  derived  from 
them  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  two  small  tracts 
of  land  lying  upon  the  banks  cf  the  above  mention- 
ed river  and  hay. 

At  a  little  distance  from  tlie  western  bank  of  th« 
lower  rapids  of  this  river  is  Fort  Sandusky,  which 
was,  during  the  late  war,  so  nobly  and  effectually  de- 
fended by  the  youihful  Cioghan.  1  examined  this 
post  with  much  attention  and  interest.  Its  means 
of  annoyance  must  have  b:en  in  itself,  inconsidera- 
ble f  but  the  genius  of  a  Croghan,  supported  by  one 
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hundred^and  sixty  patriotic  and  unyielding  spirits, 
defended^'it  a^^ainst  the  repeated  and  embiitered  ef- 
forts of  live  hundred  British  regulars,  and  seven 
hundred  Indians,  aided  by  several  gun^boa-.s  and 
some  pieces  of  artillery.  The  beseiged  had  only 
one  six  pounder.  This  they  masked  until  the  ene- 
my le.iped  into  the  ditch,  and  then  it  swept  them 
with   dreadful    carnage.     This  defence    is    beyond 

praise. 

After  remaining  at  Sandusky  a  fev/  hours  I  enter- 
ed the  celebrated  Black  S^vamp.  It  was  in  its  very 
worst  state.  In  my  journal  I  observe,  that  I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe  it.  There  was  an  unusual 
quantity  of  snow  and  ice  upon  the  ground  ;  and  the 
weather  being  moderate  the  water  rapidly  increas- 
ed. The  distance  across  the  swamp  is  forty  miles. 
The  wading  was  continually  deep,  the  bushes  thick, 
and  the  surface  of  the  earth  frozen  and  full  of  holes. 
What  was  worse  than  all,  the  ice,  not  yet  separated 
and  nearly  strong  enough  to  bear  one,  was  continu- 
ally breaking  and  letting  the  traveller  into  water 
from  two  to  four  feet  in  depth.  The  creeks  there 
too  are  numerous,  and  the  ice  in  them  was  broken 
up.  The  freshets  were  great,  the  banks  of  the 
creeks  over  flown,  and  the  whole  country  inundated. 
In  proceeding  through  the  swamp  I  was  constantly 
employed  in  making  great  exertions  for  nearly  four 
days.  The  weight  of  my  dress  and  baggage  was  a 
very  gieat  incumbrance  to  me  ;  but  my  buffalo  pan- 
taloons were  a  defence  against  the  thick  yet  biittls 
ice  through  which  I  was  continually  breaking. 

Ac  the  edge  of  the  swamp  I  saw  an  Indian  pass- 
ing across  a  neck  of  land  on  the  Sandusky  ;  and  I 
hailed  him,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  infor- 
mation as  to  the  best  way  through  this  trackless 
wild  ;  but  he  either  could  not  speak  English,  or  pre- 
tended  that  this  was  the  case.  U  is  said  that  thsy 
9* 
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frequently  do  so.  Soon  afier,  I  met  with  three  In- 
dians, together  v/ith  one  white  man.  The  vhiie 
man  was  a  litde  intoxicated,  and  had,  they  said,  en- 
gaged to  do  some  work  for  them  but  had  run  away. 
VVioiist  I  was  obtaining  from  them  information  as  to 
my  course,  the  white  man,  fallins^  a  little  behind,  a- 
gain  deserted.  My  rifle  was  immediately  seized  by 
the  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  him  ;  but 
by  great  exertions  I  held  it,  until  the  man  was  out 
of  sight,  and  then  they  desisted  and  pursued  him.  1 
marched  on. 

Towards  evening  I  found  a  small  elevation  of 
land,  and  there  encamped  for  the  night.  My  little 
fire  appeared  lii;e  a  star  on  the  bosom  of  ocean. 
Earth  was  my  couch,  and  my  covering  the  brilliant 
canopy  of  Heaven.  After  preparing  my  supper,  I 
slept  in  peace  ;  but  was  awakened,  at  day-light,  by  a 
high  wind  accompanied  by  rain.  Ere  I  arose,  the 
lofty  trees  shaken  by  the  tempest  seemed  ready  to 
fall  upon  me.  During  the  evening,  such  was  the 
stillness  of  the  situation,  and  such  the  splendour  (tf 
the  firmament,  that  nothing  but  fatigue  could  have 
checked  the  current  of  reflection.  How  great  are 
the  advantages  of  solitude  ! — How  sublime  is  the  si- 
lence  of  nature's  ever  active  energies  !  There  is 
something  in  the  very  name  of  wilderness,  which 
charms  the  ear,  and  soothes  the  spirit  of  man.  There 
is  religion  in  it. — The  children  of  Israel  were  in  the 
wilderness,  and  it  was  a  type  of  this  world  J  They 
sought  too  the  Land  of  Promise,  and  this  was  a  type 
of  Heaven. 

The  next  morning  1  renewed  my  exertions.  The 
"Weather  was  lowering  and  cold.  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  wade  through  water  of  the  depth  of  four  or 
five  feet,  and  my  clothes  were  covered  with  icicles. 
About  noon  i  arrived  at  a  creek,  a  little  to  the  east 
©f  Charon  river,  and  found  much  difluulty  and  <ku- 
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ger  in  crossing  it.  Tlie  channel  of  the  creek  was 
very  deep,  and  its  banks  overflownj  on  both  sides, 
for  a  qu.irter  of  a  mile.  After  wading  some  way, 
I  reached  the  channel,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  falLn 
tree  and  some  floating  logs  crossed  it  ;  the  current, 
however,  was  so  rapid,  that  upon  the  fallen  tree  ly- 
ing under  the  surface,  I  could  scarcely  keep  upon 
my  feet :  a  single  mis-step  would  have  been  fatal. 

Immediately  after  crossing  the  channel,  I  found 
the  water  about  four  feet  deep  ;  and  its  depth  soon 
increased  so  as  to  reach  my  shouldv'rs.  Here  I 
stopped  to  survey  my  situation.  Although  the 
trees  in  this  placa  were  large  and  scattering,  I  could 
not  perceive  the  land.  The  prospect  reminded  me 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  After  wading  up  and 
down  for  some  time,  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  wa- 
ter less  deep,  I  concluded  to  re-cross  the  channel  and 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  fordable  place  in  seme  other 
direction  ;  but  in  attempting  to  return,  a  large  and 
decayed  log,  upon  which  I  had  floated  and  upon 
which  the  impression  of  my  feet  had  been  left,  could 
not  be  found.  I  was  here  completely  bewildered. 
Alone,  nearly  up  to  my  neck  in  water,  apparently 
in  the  midst  of  a  shoreless  ocean,  being  too  without 
my  dogs,  which  used  to  swim  around  me  when  cres- 
ting such  places,  my  situation  was  rather  unpleas- 
ant; the  novelty  of  it,  however,  together  with  my 
apparent  inability  to  extricate  mvself  produced  a  re- 
sourceless  smile.  After  a  while,  I  repassed  the 
channel  of  the  creek  ;  and  finally,  by  much  labour 
and  with  great  hazard,  reached  the  western  shore. 

During  a  part  of  this  day  it  rained  ;  and  so  solita- 
ry was  the  aspect  of  every  thing  around  me,  that  a 
very  eloquent  idea  of  the  pious  orator  of  Uz  natur- 
ally presented  Itself  :— 

"  To  caii<;e  it  to  rain  on  the  earth,  wlierc  no  man  is; — 
Outhe  >Tilderncss,  where  there  is  uo  laau," 
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The  next  day  the  weather  was  severe.  The  ice 
amon^  ihe  hushes  had  become  harder  ;  but  still  it 
would  not  bear  me,  and  the  water  was  exceedingly 
cold.  Icicles  formed  upon  my  clothes  almost 
immediately.  I  was  continually  wading  in  a 
greater  or  less  depth  of  water  during  the  whole  d?y; 
and  sometimes  travelled  for  miles  in  three  or  four 
feet  of  it  without  cessation.  IVavelling  through 
such  a  dej>rh  of  vvater  v/here  the  ice  breaks  at  alniost 
every  step  is  exceedingly  laborious.  During  this 
day  too,  8  passed  several  deep  and  rapid  creeks  in 
the  usual  way.  At  dusk  I  fell  in  vviih  about  twen- 
ty Indians  of  the  Wyandot  Tribe.  They  were  en- 
camped on  a  small  rise  of  land  which,  however,  was 
rather  wet.  They  had  recently  come  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  Fort  Meigs,  and  were  travelling  to  some 
hunting  ground.  Their  condition  was  deplorable. 
Thej'  had,  the  day  before,  buried  one  of  their  com- 
pany, another  of  them  was  very  sick,  and  they  had 
no  provisions.  I  had  but  a  trifl^i  myself,  and  the 
wants  of  the  sick  Indian  rendered  me  supperless. 

These  Indians  surveyed  me  v>'ith  rather  a  grave 
and  distant  aspect  ;  but  with  one  of  them,  who 
could  speak  English,  I  became  well  acquainted. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  some  strips  of  bark 
were  prepared  to  keep  me  from  the  ground  ;  but 
my  clothes  being  wet,  and  having  no  covering  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  sleep.  Indeed  so  cold  was 
the  night,  that  the  next  morning  the  swamp  vvas 
frozen  very  hard.  My  Indian  friend  called  himself 
Will  Siscomb  ;  and  with  him  I  conversed  respect- 
ing the  Great  Spirit.  During  the  night  I  perceived, 
that  the  poor  Indians  suffered  rnuch  from  cold,  and 
from  the  smoke  of  their  fire.  They,  however,  be- 
guiled the  time  by  their  rude  songs. 

Very  early  the  next  morning  1  left  this  tawny- 
group,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  atrived  at  Fort 
Meigs. 
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Here  the  Black,  or  Miami  Swamp  terminates  ; 
but  for  fifty  miles  east  of  this  tract,  nnd  for  the  same 
distance  west  of  Fort  Meigs>  the  country  is  gener- 
ally level,  covered  with  trees,  bushes,  and  long 
grass,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  very  wet. 

I  had  long  been  wishing  to  see  Fort  Meigs  ;  and 
there  I  rested,  for  an  hour,  my  weary  feet.  The 
Fort  is  very  large,  and  its  situation  is  somewhat 
commanding.  The  Miami  of  the  Lake  runs  ahout 
a  half  mile  west  of  the  Fort  ;  and  the  river  is  here 
about  one  third  of  a  mile  wide. 

I  have  understood,  of  late,  that  the  courage  and 
conduct  of  General  Harrison,  wlio  commanded  at 
Fort  Mwigs  in  the  course  of  the  last  war,  was  ques- 
tionable. I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  express  a  ifw 
ideas  upon  this  topic,  because  it  is  natural  for  one  to 
advocate  the  cauj:e  of  a  brave  man,  whose  courage 
has  been  denied,  and  that  too,  perhaps,  by  the  most 
contemptible  combination  of  cowardice  and  envy. 

The  spirit  of  detraction  is  at  once  raalignnnt  and 
cowardly.  It  possesses  the  capacity  Lo  irj-ire,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  means  of  shielding  itself  from 
detection.  A  single  breath  may  tarnish  the  bright- 
Cbt  character  ;  the  world,  therefore,  for  its  own 
sike,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  jastice  and  human- 
ity, should  listen  with  a  jealous  ear  to  the  tongue 
of  slander. 

1  never  had  the  hf)nour  of  seeing  General  Har- 
rison ;  but  what,  I  ask,  are  the  grounds  of  the 
charge  against  him  ?  General  Harrison  was  a  fel- 
low soldier  and  disciple  of  the  wary  and  energetic 
General  Wayne.  His  knowledge  of  military  tac- 
tics is  very  extensive,  and  his  courage,  for  ouglit 
I  can  see,  is  of  a  high  order.  Up  to  the  time  of  tlie 
Moody  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  the  government,  no 
doubt,  thought  him  brave  ;  and  here  he  was  truly 
so.     At  Fort  Meigs  too,  he  undauntedly  maiatuia- 
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ed  his  position,  in  the  midst  of  a  vrildernsss,  sur* 
rounded  by  hordes  oi^  savages,  headed  by  Tecum- 
seh,  and  supported  by  regular  troops  commanded 
by  the  blood  thirsty  Proctor.  Afterwards  he  met 
and  defeated  the  enemy  at  the  River  Thames. 

Probably  his  courage  was  questioned,  because  he 
did  not,  whilst  unprepared,  press  on  to  Detroit,  and 
expose  his  forces  to  that  destruction  v^iich  befel 
those  of  Winchester.  LTany  an  ignorant  miliiia 
man,  and  inexperienced  young  o5icer,  would  have 
recommended  such  a  course.  But  Harrison,  v^'ell 
acquainted  with  the  requisites  of  an  army,  well  ver- 
sed in  the  3iratag;ir;s  of  savage  warfare,  and  know- 
ing Weil  the  exposed  sicuaticn  cf  the.  frontier,  thc-ught 
best  to  remain  where  he  v^as  until  his  own  situation, 
or  that  of  the  enemy  should  warrant  an  atten)pt  to 
proceed.  Plad  he  marched  further  west,  and  by  so 
doing  been  dcfeat<?d,  every  settlement  and  log  hut 
rn  the  oouthern  shore  of  Lake  Eiie  would  have  been 
rdVr::^^d,  :-.nd  tlieir  inhabitants,  probably,  consigned 
to  savage  fury. 

At  the  fool  of  the  hill,  upon  Vv'hich  is  Fort  Meigs, 
there  are  a  few  Iogt  houses.  The  situation  ui^cler 
the  hill  is  very  low,  and  the  soil  rich.  The  river 
here  is  called  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  to  distinguish 
it  from  tJie  Great  Miami,  and  Little  Miami  rivers, 
which  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Ohio. 

When  1  arrived  at  the  Miami  of  the  L;-ike,  its 
banks  h^d  been  so  overflown  as  to  pile  up  about  the 
houses  huQ:e  masses  of  ice.  The  water  had  risen  so 
as  to  flov/  through  ihe  windows,  and  mar^y  swine 
and  other  domestic  animals  were  swept  from  the 
yards. 

1  found  the  velocity    of   the    rapids    very  great  j. 
and  there  was  much  danger  in  crossing  thern.      The 
opposite  bank  is    pleasantly  diversified,  and  its    soil 
is  very  fertile.     Here  Colonel  Dudley,  commanding 
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z,  detachment  from  Fort  Mefgs,  during  the  last  war, 
gillaiuly  compellcj  the  enemy  to  retre;ir  ;  but  ow- 
ing  to  the  imprudciu  zea!  of  his  brave  men,  both 
them  and  hiaiself  were  ambushed  and  sl-iii,.  Upon 
th's  river  are  situated  the  Vermillion  and  other  tribes 
of  Indians. 

The  Miami  of  the  Lake  extends  above  Fort 
Meigs  to  Fore  W.iyne,  a  distance  of  about  one  hun- 
dred miles,  and  then  branches  to  the  right  and  left  ; 
one  of  which  branches  proceeds  in  the  direction  of 
the  sources  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  within  about  fif- 
teen miles  of  St.  Joseph's  river,  which  enters  Lake 
Michigan  ;  and  the  other  in  iliat  of  those  of  the 
Great  Miami  river.  Between  a  minor  branch  of  the 
Miami  of  the  Lake  and  the  Great  Miami  there  is  a 
portage  of  five  miles.  The  name  of  one  of  the  first 
meniioned  branches  is  St.  Mary,  and  constitutes  the 
river  of  this  name-  On  thib  river  is  situated  Fort 
Adams  ;  and  about  halfway  between  Fort  Wayne 
and  Miami  Bay  is  Fort  Defiance.  The  navigation 
of  the  main  stream,  for  vessels,  extends  only  a  short 
distance  above  Fort  Meigr  ;  and  from  this  place  to 
Miami  Bay  the  distance  is  eighteen  miici.  Near 
this  Bay  is  Fort  Miami,  which  wa£  built  by  the 
British  in  1794.  About  fifteen  miles  beyond  the 
M'ami  of  the  Lake,  is  the  line  between  the  Slate  of 
Ohio  and  Michigan  territory. 

For  twency  miles  west  of  this  rivet  there  are  some 
rises  of  land,  the  soil  of  which  is  light,  and  the 
growth  of  timber  upon  them  is  principally  white 
oak.  In  travelling  this  distance  I  crossed  several 
creeks,  with  much  difficulty  and  hazard.  Up  and 
down  the  bank  of  one  of  them  I  marched  for  hours 
before  I  could  find  a  single  tree  or  log  t«  float  upon. 
Just  before  reaching  this  creek  a  bear  crossed  my 
path  ;  but  having  no  dogs  I  could  not  overtake  him. 

Soun  after  leaving  the   last   mentioned    creek. 
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arrived  at  another,  which  furnishcc?  TRore  means  oi 
crosslnpr,  but  in  the  employment  of  which  there  was 
the  greatest  peril.  A  tree  lay  part  of  the  way  across 
tlie  channel  of  the  creek  with  its  top  towards  ine  ; 
but  being  very  large  its  trunk  had  sunk  far  below 
the  surrace  of  the  current,  50  th.Jt  1  could  wulk  only 
on  its  crocked  branches.  Having  my  gun  too,  I 
could  ernplo)  but  one  hr-nd  in  supporting  myself, 
and  sometimes  could  reach  no  limb  for  the  employ- 
mcrit  even  of  that.  After  crossing  a  purt  of  the 
channd-  I  found  the  large  end  of  the  tree  several 
feet  beiovp  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  and  it  was  dis- 
posed to  sink  fuither.  At  the  distance  of  several 
feet  from  the  end  of  it  was  a  high  stump  ;  and  frcm 
this  to  the  shore  there  was  a  space  of  water  a  few 
feet  in  depth.  I  could  tiike  no  other  course  than  to 
rxte  the  direction  and  extent  of  the  body  of  the  tree, 
walk  quick!)'  to  its  end,  spring  to  the  sturr  p,  and 
from  that  to  the  shore.  1  effected  my  object  ;  but 
was  never  more  sensible  of  the  protecting  hand  of 
Providence.  The  water  of  the  creek  was  exceeding- 
ly cold,  and  the  chill  of  evening  was  approaching. 

It  was  now  the  17th  of  March,  the  ground  was 
frozen,  and  the  travelling  Tery  rough  and  painful. 
In  the  forenoon  I  passed  the  Bay  Settlement.  This 
place  contains  several  scattering  houses,  which  are 
occupied  princip»i'iy  by  French  people  ;  and  the  as- 
pect of  .h^  whole  country  is  that  of  an  illimitable 
xr/arsh  Rome  parts  of  this  tract  of  prairie  are  too 
wet  for  ci.'Itivation.  A  few  miles  east  cf  the  Bay 
there  are  several  rises  of  land  the  soil  cf  which  is 
light  and  well  adapted  to  the  oultiviuion  of  wheat. 

I'owards  c\ening  1  reacned  the  Rivei  Raifin.  At 
the  distance  of  a  ft  w  nnies  eaft  of  it,  1  entered  the 
Military  Ro.id,  cf  wliich  the  j-ublic  papers  ha\e  spo- 
ken, and  which  leads  lO  the  old  roads  in  the  vicinity 
ef  Detroit.     This  roadib  cut  throuirh  a  oeifcct  wil- 
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<3erne?s  of  a  large  growth  of  timber.  It  Is  very  wide, 
and  entirely  free  from  slumps.  The  plan  of  it,  ;uid 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  executed, 
spenk  f<»vourably  of  the  judgment  and  fidelity  of  the 
military  department. 

Tne  travelling  on  this  load  is,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  very  heavy  ;  and  a  person  on  foot  is  much 
annoyed  by  the  sharp  points  of  bushes  v.'hich  are 
concealed  by  the  mud. 

At  the  commencement  cf  the  road  the  country 
becomes  rather  elevated,  is  highly  fertile,  is  covered 
with  a  superb  growth  of  timber,  and  is  intersected 
with  streams  well  calculated  for  mills. 

On  the  River  Raisin  stands  Frenchtown,  an  an- 
cient and  considerable  settlement.  The  inhabitants 
en  tlie  river  are  principally  French  ;  but  the  Ameii- 
can  papulation  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  soil  here 
is  cf  an  excellent  quality,  and  in  high  repute.  The 
river,  at  the  settlement,  is  about  sixty  rods  wide, 
and  it  is  navigable  to  Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of  about 
twelve  miles.  The  river  has  been  explored  for 
about  seventy  miles  above  F'renchtown  ;  and  be- 
yond this  distance  the  country  is  but  little  known. 
The  land  above  the  settlement  is  said  to  be  even 
better  than  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  name 
cf  the  river  comports  well  with  the  nature  of  the 
8oil  ;  it  may  be  rendered,  in  English,  river  of 
grapes. 

I  approached  this  river  with  a  light  step  and  a 
heavy  heart.  Hundreds  of  my  gallant  countrymen 
had  there  fallen  victims  to  British  barbarity.  W'lio 
has  heard,  without  horror,  of  the  massacre  at  the 
River  Raisin  !  When  I  arrived  at  this  bloody  field, 
the  snow  had  left  the  hillocks,  and  the  grass  began 
to  vegetate  upon  the  soldier's  grave.  The  sun  was 
setting  in  sadness,  and  seemed  nol  yet  to  have  left 
oil  his  weeds.  The  wind  from  lire  north,  crossing 
10 
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the  icy  vales,  rebuked  the  unconscious  spring  ;  and 
the  floating  ice,  striking  against  the  banks  cf  the 
river,  spake  of  the  warrior  souls,  pressing  for  waft- 
age  across  the  gu^ph  of  death. 

In  speaking  of  our  too  general  employment  of  nii- 
litia,  i  suggested,  that;  in  another  plice  I  should  of- 
fer seme  reflections  upon  the  sutuect  of  war. 

Nothing  but  the  influence  of  example,  and  the  a° 
bility  of  the  human  mind  readily  to  accustom  itself 
to  crime  and  carnage,  prevents  us  from  being  shock- 
ed by  sanguinary  contests  between  civilized  comniu- 
i]ities.  liow  as'onishing  is  it,  that  nati».ns,  accjuain- 
fed  with  the  feelings  and  principles  of  humanity, 
instructed  by  the  precepts  and  example  of  the  Prince 
cf  Peace,  and  living  in  the  hopes  of  Heaven,  should 
send  armies  into  the  field  to  butcher  eack  other  ! 
The  practice  is  indeed  a  disgrace  to  human  nature  ; 
and  the  mournful  consequerces  of  it  must  make  the 
i^ngels  vv-ecp.  How  often  fcas  the  hostile  foot  sud- 
denly assailed  the  ear  of  apprehension  !  How  often 
has  war  driven  man  from  his  home,  and  blasted  for- 
ever his  plans  of  domestic  happiness!  How  often  is 
the  wife  called  upon  to  mourn  her  husband  slain  I — 
The  father  his  son,  the  piide  and  the  glory  of  his  eld 
2gQ  ! — The  son  liis  father,  the  instructor  and  the 
guide  of  his  youth  I — The  brother,  his  brother  cf 
Icve  ! — And  the  maiden,  the  blccming  youth,—  the 
Secret  joy  of  her  soul  ! 

A  state  cf  war  is  demoralizing  in  many  points  of 
view.  It  opens  a  wide  door  to  selfish  ambition, — to 
intrigue,  avarice,  and  to  all  their  concomitant  crim.es. 
A  habit  of  engaging  in  v.  ar  is  very  soon  acquired; 
and  then  the  feelings,  and  pecuniary  interests  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  community,  renders,  to 
them,  such  a  state  desirable.  Under  such  a  state 
cf  things,  the  defence  of  national  liberty  is  often  the 
insincere  apology  for  invasion  j   and   Uie   spleadour 
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of  military  parade,  captivating  the  heart,  darkens 
the  unJerscm  Jing,  an  J  silences  •  the  voice  of  con- 
science. The  true  nature  of  freedom  is  here  ovcr- 
Jooked  ;  piission  supplies  the  place  of  reason  ;  and 
f.ilse  glory  is  substituted  for  r.ational  respectability. 
Upon  these  grounds,  the  eclat  of  railitary  achieve- 
ments undermines  the  viitneof  the  state,  and  militvi- 
ry  tyranny  usurps  the  place  of  ration, il  government. 

Tiie  evil  effects  of  war  are  incalculable.  They 
continue  to  operate  for  ages,  and  materi;illy  affect 
the  ultimate  destinies  of  nations.  War,  however,  is 
sometimes  necessary:  but  self  defence, — in  the  lar- 
gest sense  of  the  phrase  ; — ^self  dsfence>  both  at  home 
and  on  Niture's  Commons  ; — self  defence  directly 
and  ind.rectly,  is  the  only  ground  up  n  which  it 
should  be  waged.  Here  Heaven  will  always  smile, 
and  freemen  always  coaqjer. 

On  the  i8:h  and  i9th  of  March  I  passed  the  bat- 
tle grounds  of  Brownsf^vvn  and  Magagua.  Near 
the  former  place  Major  Vanborn,  commanding  a  de- 
tachment of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  was  sud- 
denly attacked,  on  all  sides,  by  Brl'iish  regulars  and 
Indians.  The  Americans  made  a  spirited  resist- 
ance, and  afrer  sufferin^^  severely  effected  a  retreat. 
Soon  after  this  affair  another  detachment,  under 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Mdler,  consisting  of  three  hun- 
dred of  the  reteran  4th  regiment,  and  also  about 
twj  hundred  miliili,  were  sent  to  accomplish  the 
object  of  Vanhorn's  march,  which  was  to  support 
Capt.  Brush,  who  was  encamped  at  the  River  Rai- 
sin, and  who  was  destined  for  Detroit  with  provis- 
ions for  our  army  then  in  possession  of  Sandwich. 
The  enemy  anticipuing  another  attempt  to  accom- 
plish the  object,  immediately  obtained  reinforce- 
ments, and  lay  in  ambush  near  the  former  battle 
ground.  The  Indians  werecommmJed  by  Tecum- 
beh  ;  and  the  combined  forces  amounted  to  about 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
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Colonel  Miller,  altlioiieh  he  proceeded  with  cau- 
tion, experienced  a  sudden  attack.  Ptihaps  iheie 
never  w;js  one  more  furious;  or  the  resistance  to 
^vhich  evinced  in  a  greater  degree  the  characteristic 
union  and  firmness  of  discipiii:ed  troops. 

On  the  right  of  the  Amencans  there  was  a  dark 
wood,  and  on  thiir  left  was  a  sniall  prairie  across 
which  v/as  an  e;Tiirence  covered  with  trees  and  bubh- 
£S.  In  the  wood,  on  the  right,  the  Indians  lay  in 
ambush,  vviih  a  bresst-work  between  them  and  the 
Ameticans.  On  the  small  height,  on  the  left,  there 
v.'2s  stationed  a  detachment  cf  Indians  ;  and  the 
British  regulars  occupied  other  favourable  positions. 
'1  he  onset  was  ttemendces.  The  veteran  Miller 
inri.DediatcIy  extended  his  lines,  to  arcid  being  out- 
il'inked,  ordered  a  detachment  to  dislodge  the  ene- 
ir.y  on  his  kfr,  opened  i^  brisk  lire  upon  the  main 
body  of  the  acsailants,  and  then  drove  them  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  At  the  same  time,  the  enemy 
was  driven  from  the  height  in  a  most  prompt  and 
gallant  manner.  The  British  regulars  retreated  ; 
but  the  Indians  still  obstinately  contended  from  be- 
hind the  scattering  trees.  The  regulais,  in  the  m.ean 
time,  were  raUied  ;  apid  the  battle  became  more  gtn- 
era],  and  more  eo^uary  maintained.  At  this  event- 
ful moment,  the  miglity,  yet  cheering  voice  of  the 
increp'Ll  Miller,  like  the  roar  of  a  torrent  echoing 
from  a  thousand  hills,  In^.pired  with  a  new  impulse 
his  faithful, — generous  troops.  —  In  one  moment  the 
victory  was  ours.  Early  in  the  engagement,  the 
veteran  Colonel  was,  accidentally,  thiown  from  his 
horse  ;  and  some  suppose,  iliat  ihc-y  can  still  see  up- 
on the  ground  ihe  impression  of  his  gigantic  frrm. 

In  examining  this  intcie.sting  butile-f^rcurd,  I 
found,  by  the  numerous  scais  on  the  trees  under 
wiiich  the  Americans  fought,  that  tlie  enemy  made 
a  great  many  random  shot.     It  is   to   he  prciumed. 
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that  soldiers  generally  fire  too  high,  especially  when 
the  object  is  at  a  considerable  distance  ;  not  consid- 
ering that  a  ball,  in  its  passage,  describes  a  circular 
line.  E\'ery  sclJier  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
niDst  simpl'?  principles  of  enginery  ;  and  he  should 
practice  upon  those  principles,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining their  relative  influence  upon  the  character 
of  his  piece.  General  Wayne  seemed  to  be  aware 
that  soldiers  are  apt  to  fire  too  high.  He  was  often 
heard  to  say  to  his  troops,  in  battle: — '*  Shin  thsm 
irjy  brave  boys !— -  shin  them  !" 

In  passing  the  ba'tle-grounds  all  was  silence.  Not 
a  leaf  was  in  motion  The  misty  air  seemed  con- 
scious that  here  was  the  place  of  graves  ;  and  no 
sound  was  heard  but  the  footsteps  of  the  stranger 
who  had  come  to  rejoice  and  to  mourn. 

Before  leaving  these  interesting,  yet  melancholy 
scenes,  I  may  add,  that  where  one  is  acquainted  with 
the  particulars  of  an  engagement,  he  can  viev/,  ov-ith 
much  gratification,  the  positions  which  the  parties 
occupied,  and  drrvV,  from  their  influences  upon  the 
result,  important  lessons  equal  to  those  cf  actual  ex- 
perience. 

From  the  River  Raisin  to  Brownstown  the  land 
is  highly  valuable,  and  presents  some  fine  scites  for 
farms.  The  soil  is  rugged  and  rich,  the  timber  up- 
on it  lofty  and  elegant,  and  the  streams  remarkably 
well  calculated  for  manufacturing  purposes  In 
viewing  the^e  fine  tracts  I  could  net  but  pily  those 
poor  fellows  wliom  I  have  often  seen  settled  upon  a 
b  irren  and  rocky  soil,  scarcely  fit  for  the  pasturage 
of  sheep.  Uiiacquainted  with  tlie  quality  of  land, 
and  yet  devoted  to  the  employment  of  agricu'tu'e, 
they  still  cleave  to  their  possessions,  which  instead 
cf  enriching  them,  w'l'.  break  down  their  constitu- 
tions with  labour,  and  keep  them  poor  all  their  days. 
Such  persons,  however,  need  not  leave  the  land  of 
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their  birth  and  the  scx-iety  of  their  friendF,  Let 
them  still  employ  their  industry  at  home  ;  not  upon 
a  less  thankless  soil. 

From  Brovvnstewn  to  Detroit  the  land  is  diversi- 
fied with  small  meadows  and  fertile  eminences. 
Here  there  is  a  beautiful  view  of  the  river  Detroit. 
The  rises  of  land  consist  of  a  rich  black  mould,  up- 
on a  limestone  bottom.  At  the  foot  of  them  there 
are  fine  springs,  and  on  their  summits  a  good  growth 
©f  hard  wood. 

The  day  after  leaving  Magagua  I  arrived  at  De- 
troit, to  which  place  1  had  long  looked  for  that  rest 
and  those  comforts,  which  would  enable  me  to  make 
new  exertions.  In  marching  to  this  place  I  was 
constantly  erriployed,  with  the  exception  of  one  day, 
for  seven  weeks.  The  distance  from  New-Hamp- 
shire to  Detroit,  by  the  rout  which  I  took,  is  about 
one  thousand  miles.  Ere  I  reached  the  city  niy 
clothes  became  much  torn,  and  in  going  through 
the  bushes  my  eyes  were  greatly  injured.  Within 
o5^e  hundred  miles  east  of  Detroit,  I  crossed  upwards 
of  thirty  rivers  and  creeks. 

Tl^e  prospect  in  approaching  this  place  is  pictur- 
£sque  and  interesting.  At  the  distance  of  several 
miles,  the  traveller,  in  moving  along  the  western 
^ank  of  the  river,  sees  several  large  buildings,  and 
several  wind-mills  in  the  tov^n  of  Sandwich.  This 
place  is  very  corsiderable,  and  is  situated  on  ths 
Canada  side  of  the  river,  opposite  Detroit.  The 
general  appearance  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  tru- 
ly European. 

Ths  city  of  Detroit  is  very  beautifully  situated. 
Its  principal  street  and  buildings  are  upon  a  bend  of 
the  river,  of  a  mile  or  two  in  length,  and  they  occu- 
py ihe  whole  cxitnt  of  it.  The  bend  forms  a  stmi- 
virc'e,  and  the  banks  o\  it  are  gently  sloping.  The 
feou  cs  uiid  Svv  res  aie  Leuj  the  summit  of  the  bank, 
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ani  the  slopes  form  ple^ismt  grounds  for  gartfea- 
ing.  The  streets  intersect  ench  other  at  right  an- 
gles, and  the  situation  is  calculated  for  a  large  ani 
elegant  city.  T!ie  Fort  and  Cnatonnient  lie  about 
forty  rods  west  of  the  main  street.  From  this  street 
a  spacious  gate  opens  t)  them,  and  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  it,  the  road  forks  and, leads  to  them  res- 
pectively. The  contrast  between  the  numerous  white 
buildings  in  both  of  these  places,  and  the  green 
grass  contiguous  to  and  around  them  is  very  pleas- 
ant. A  stranger,  in  visiting  the  Fort  and  Canton- 
ment, is  agreeably  impressed  with  the  neatness  of 
their  appearance,  and  with  the  order  and  discipline 
which  are  maintained  there  ainong  the  troops.  The 
apartments  of  the  officers  too  present  a  studious  and 
scientilic  aspect  ;  and  seem  to  warrant  the  idea,  that 
in  the  officers  of  our  army  are  united  the  character 
of  the  well  informed  gentleman,  and  intrepid  soluier. 
This  military  post  is  a  very  important  and  respon- 
sible station  ;  and  the  government  has  made  for  it  a 
very  judicious  selection  of  officeis.  Several  of  these 
officers  are  of  the  veteran  4th  re^^Iment ;  and  others 
6f  them  have  seen  the  darkened  sky  red-hoi  v;ith 
battle. 

On  the  evening  of  my  arrival  at  Detroit,  I  addres- 
sed the  following  note  to  Governor  Cass  :  "  A  gen- 
tleman from  New- Hampshire  wishes  for  the  privi- 
lege of  introducing  himself  to  Governor  Cass.  He 
is  upon  a  pedestrious  tour,  and  therefore  trusts,  that 
the  roughness  of  his  garb  will  not  preclude  him  from 
the  honour  of  an  interview.  March  20th,  181 8."' 
The  Governor  replied  with  his  complimenis,  and 
with  the  request  that  I  would  call  upon  hinj  the 
next  morning  at  9  o'clock.  At  the  time  appointed 
I  waited  upon  him,  and  was  received  with  that  un- 
affected friendlintss  and  manner,  which  so  well  com- 
ports with  the  instituiions  of  the  countiy. 
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Governor  Cassj  who  is  the  Supreme  Executive 
iTiagistrate  of  the  Michigan  Territory,  resides  just 
below  th.e  Cantonment  J  and  General  Macomb  oc- 
cupies an  elegant  brick  house,  erected  by  General 
Hull,  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  street.  The 
former  is  remarkably  well  calculated  for  the  Govcr- 
Fior  of  a  frontier  Territory  :  in  him  are  united  the 
civilian  and  the  warrior.  Governor  Cass  lives  in  an 
»v-;ostentatious  st}  le  ;  his  aspect  evinces  benevolence  ; 
liis  disposition  is  social,  zni  his  manners  are  plain. 

The  style  in  v;hich  General  Macomb  lives  is  at 
cnce  elegant  and  becoming.  His  military  reputa- 
tion is  vvell  ki.own  ;  and  in  private  life  he  is  conspic- 
uous for  affability,  politeness  and  attention  to  sti an- 
gers. 

Soon  after  er^tenng  Detroit,  I  met  with  a  trifling 
incident,  w^hieh  interested  me  by  exciting  my  curios- 
ity. Among  a  crowd  of  gazers  hercj  I  saw  a  face 
wliich  I  remenibered  to  have  known  a  great  while 
before;  but  where,  t  could  not  tell.  How  astonish- 
ingly impressive  is  the  expression  of  the  human  coun- 
tenance !  The  next  day  the  man  passed  the  Hotel 
v.'here  I  sojourned,  and  I  took  the  liberty  to  invite 
Iiim  in.  I'wenty  years  had  elapsed  since  I  had  last 
teen  I/im  ;  and  then  we  w-ere  mere  children,  pro- 
nouncing in  the  same  class  our  A,  B,  C. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  population  of  Detroit 
are  French  ;  but  the  number  of  Americans  there,  is 
daily  increasing,  and  will  soon  become  very  numer- 
ous. The  Government  v/arehouse  here  is  very  large, 
and  the  Government  wharf  is  long  and  commodious. 
There  are  several  other  wharves  at  Detroit,  and  the 
vessels  lying  at  themi  make  a  pleasant  appearance. 
From  the  lower  part  of  the  town  the  view^,  up  the 
river,  is  remarkably  fine.  Here  one  may  see,  for 
the  distance  of  four  miles,  a  beautiful  ex.  anse  of 
va'.er,  several  inlands  almost  lost  to  vision,  and  near 
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them,  on  a  point  of  land,  several  lar^e  wind-mills. 
The  river  itself  yields  to  none  in  point  of  utility  and 
beauty.  Opposite  to  Detroit  it  is  abc>ut  one  mile 
wide,  and  its  current  moves  about  three  miles  an 
hour.  The  whole  length  of  the  river  is  thirty  miles  ; 
and  from  Detroit  to  Lake  St,  Clair  the  distance  is 
nine  miles. 

In  Detroit  there  is  much  good  society  •,  and  hos- 
pitality is  a  conspicuous  trait  in  the  character  of 
the  people.  The  Lyceum  established  here  is  pat- 
ronized by  the  principal  men  in  the  place  ;  and  those 
who  take  a  part  in  its  discussions  display  extensive 
information,  much  correct  reasoning,  and  no  little 
eloquence.  There  is  also  an  Academy  in  this  place  ; 
and  it  is  superintended  by  the  learned  Mr.  Mwnteith. 
In  time,  this  city  will  become  conspicuous  for  its 
literature,  and  for  the  propriety  of  its  customs  and 
manners.  In  relation  to  politics,  it  will  take,  in 
some  respect*,  a  new  course  ;  and  in  this  particular 
be  an  example  w-irthy  of  imitation.  In  point  too 
of  municipal  regulatinn  and  statutary  rule,  the  Mi- 
chigan Territory  will  be  eminently  correct.  There 
is  no  state  or  territory  in  the  union,  which  merits  so- 
much  attention  on  the  part  of  the  General  Gi-vern- 
ment  as  the  JMichigan  Territory.  la  the  viciaiiy  f  f 
Detroit  there  is,  for  the  distance  of  thirty  miles,  on]y 
the  width  of  the  river  of  tliis  name  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Upper  Canada  ;  and  above  Lake  St. 
Clair,  there  is  between  the  two  countries  only  ths 
width  of  the  river  St.  Clair  for  the  distance  rf  fcrij 
miles.  It  will  be  of  great  consequence,  in  a  ratioi- 
al  point  of  view,  to  have  the  systems  ofeducaiior, 
laws,  customs,  and  manners,  of  the  Tenitory  snch 
as  to  outweigh  the  counter  influence  of  thos-  of  the 
British  in  its  neighbourhood.  As  to  the  population 
of  this  territory,  the  General  Government  vrill  do 
well  to  afford  every  fa:;ility  and  encouragement  :> 
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its  increase.  By  increasing  the  strength  of  our  fron- 
tier settlements,  we  shall  lessen  the  influence  of  the 
British  Govern nrient  over  the  savages  of  the  west, 
?,nd  be  able  to  meet  their  incursions  more  promptly, 
and  with  greater  eifect. 

At  Detroit  there  is  a  theatre  ;  ?.nd  it  is  under  the 
exclusive  nianagennent  of  the  military  officers  sta- 
tioned there.  These  gentlemen,  actuated  by  liberal 
snd  polished  views  have  erected  a  stage  for  the  gra- 
twitous  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  pablic. 
The  scenery  of  the  stage  is  execu-ted  with  an  appro- 
priate  taste,  the  dramalic  pieces  are  selected  with 
judgment  and  delicacy,  and  the  performances  arc 
quite  eqnrl  to  any  in  the  country.  Indeed  the  offi- 
cers of  our  army,  at  Detroit,  possess  much  genius 
and  erudition  ;  and  the  correctness  of  their  conduct, 
in  point  of  morals  and  manners,  entitle  them  to 
jxivch  praise. 

The  state  of  agriculture  in  the  Michigan  Territo- 
ry is  far  from  flourishing.  In  the  imm,ediate  vicin- 
ity of  Detroit  it  is  deplorable.  The  French  have 
no  ambition  to  excel  in  iljis  honourable  and  j)rofita- 
b  e  calling.  There  is  here,  however,  every  tliing  to 
erxourage  an  active  husbandman.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile .md  the  climate  perfectly  congenial  to  the  growth 
of  New -England  productions.  A  yarkee  farmer, 
carrying  with  him  to  this  place  his  knowledge  of  ag- 
riculture, and  his  industry,  might  scon  acquire  a 
very  handsome  estate.  The  market  for  country 
produce  :n  Detroit  is  always  high  ;  and  large  sums 
of  money  are  annually  paid  there  for  provisions, 
which  are  transported  across  the  lake  from  the  up- 
per parts  of  the  states  of  New-York,  FenHsylvania, 
and  Oliio. 

The  inhabitants  of  Detroit,  wishing  to  keep  their 
money  in  circulation  among  themselves,  and  also 
wishing  to   see    tlieir  own    agr.icuhure    improvirg. 
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-wculd  alTord  great  encour.igenient  to  farmers  wlio 
should  settle  in  their  vicinity.  Here  too  all  me- 
chanical trades  would  be  promptly  patronized. 
Various  articles  of  American  manufacture  are  sent 
to  this  place  from  the  city  of  New-York,  and  meet 
here  a  market  affording  great  profits.  Joiners, 
brick  makers,  shoe  makers,  and  almost  all  other 
mechanics  would  here  find  ample  patronage.  Day 
labourers  too,  would  obtain  here  ready  employment 
and  good  v.Mges.  I  may  add,  that  lumber  and 
"^vood  are  remark  ibly  high  in  this  city  ;  and  that 
wood  t;eiiers  and  lumber  dealers  might  here  realize 
from  these  occupations  very  handsome  profits. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  express  a  high  opinien  of 
the  Michigan  Territory,  because  facts  warrant  such 
a  course,  and  it  is  important  that  those  of  my  fel- 
low citizens,  who  may  be  disposed  to  erriigrate  co 
the  west,  should  possess  every  information  upon  the 
subject.  No  one  need  suppose  my  declarations  to 
be  [hose  of  a  land  speculator.  I  have  not  the  most 
remote  relation  to  such  business,  and  never  exptcE 
to  have. 

In  travelling  more  than  four  thousr^nd  miles,  in 
the  western  parts  of  the  United  States,  1  met  kg 
tract  of  country  which,  upon  the  "s^  hole,  impressed 
my  mind  so  favourably  as  the  Michigan  Territory. 
Erroneous  ideas  have  heretofore  been  entertained 
respecting  this  territory.  Indeed  it  has,  until  late- 
ly, been  viev/ed  as  scarcely  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States.  Even  some  late  geographers 
•eem  to  have  collected  no  other  information  respect- 
ing it,  than  v/hal  had  been  written  by  their  ancient 
predecessors.  Some  of  this  information,  especially 
as  it  respects  Detroit,  does  not  apply  to  the  present 
times. 

rhs  soil  of  this  territory  is  generally  fertile,  and 
a  considerable  proportion  of  it.  is  very  rich.      Its 
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c'lmate  is  dKlighiful  ;  and  it?  situuion  r.ovcl  ?i)d 
interestHtg.  As  to  the  fornjer,  it  possesses  a  good 
meoium  between  our  extreme  northern  i;nd  south- 
ern Icitiiiidts  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  latter  it  is 
almost  encircled  by  the  Lakes  Erie,  St.  Ciair.  Hu- 
ron, aiid  Michigan.  New-England  fruits  may  here 
be  produced  in  great  perfection  ;  and  the  terjitcjy 
!S  capable  of  beiiig  lendered  a  great  cider  country. 
In  point  (if  health  too,  this  territory  yields  to  no 
part  or  North  America.  There  is  no  place  in  the 
world  riiore  heriithy  than  the  city  of  Detroit.  Con- 
SUiDpiions  are  never  known  there. 

The  situation  of  this  city,  although  level,  is  very 
conr.manding.  On  the  Ohio  the  view  of  the  travel- 
li^r  is  confined  ;  but  here  one  appears  lifted  above 
the  adjacent  country,  and  may  survey  it  as  from  an 
-eminence. 

I'he  Michigan  Territory  is  generally  level,  but  in 
xnany  places  gently  diversified.  The  grov/th  of 
timber  here  is  principrilly  black  walnut,  sugar  ma- 
ple, elm,  sycamore,  and  pine.  There  is  not,  how- 
ever, ail  abundance  of  the  latter.  The  streams 
v.'ithin  this  territory  are  very  numerous,  and  well 
calculated  for  manufactories  of  every  kind  ;  and 
the  fisheries  here  are  exceedingly  valudible.  Besides 
vast  quantities  of  many  other  kinds  of  fish,  caught 
in  the  waters  v.ithin  and  contiguous  to  this  territo- 
ly,  during  the  spring  and  summer  season,  thousands 
ci  barrels  of  white  fish  are  taken  here  in  the  fall, 
and  prepared  for  the  home  and  foreign  markets. 
Thi&  species  of  fish  is  of  the  size,  and  appearance  of 
the  largest  shad  ;  but  are  f;;r  more  valuable.  Wild 
fov/1  of  all  kinds  greatly  abound  here. 

The  trade  of  the  Michigan  Territory  is  already 
very  considerable,  and  it  is  rapidly  increasing.  Be- 
sides th.e  business  transacted  between  different 
parts  of  the  territory  itself,    and  with   the   Indiaa 
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tribes  in  the  neighbonrhood,  it  transacts  considera- 
ble business  with  the  upper  parts  of  the  state  nf 
New- York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  ;  and  also  witk 
the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada.  Its  shipping*  is 
employed  on  Lake  Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan, 
either  in  the  fisheries,  in  freighting,  or  in  trading 
along  the  coast.  In  the  summer  season  there  is  in 
Detroit  a  considerable  concourse  of  strangers,  from 
the  states  by  the  way  of  Buffalo,  who  furnish  con- 
siderable sums  as  passage  money  to  the  ship  owners 
on  Lake  Erie  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  the 
r.eighbouring  Indians  resort  thither  to  dispose  of 
ihcir  furs,  and  to  purchase  guns,  ammunition,  blank- 
ets, and  other  articles. 

Detroit  is  a  central  situation  for  the  fur  trade  in 
the  North-West ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  com- 
mercial connexion  between  this  place  and  Chicago 
and  Green  Bay. 

The  establishment  of  a  weighty  fur  company  at 
Detroit,  would  result  in  much  individual  and  public 
advantage.  The  English,  by  their  extensive  fur 
tiade  in  the  north  and  west,  acquire  an  influence  a- 
mong  the  Indians,  which  similar  establishments  on 
our  part  would  completely  counteract.  This  influ- 
ence renders  the  Indians  hostile  towards  us,  and  in 
the  event  of  a  war  between  this  country  and  Great- 
Britain,  would  blend  the  prejudices  of  the  English- 
man with  the  ferocity  of  the  savage. 

The  English  derive  immense  profits  from  the 
North  American  fur  trade.  The  North  West  com- 
pany employ  in  this  business,  exclusive  of  savages, 
upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  The  articles  for 
the  Indian  market  are  cheap,  and  of  course  the  re- 
quisite capital  for  this  business  is  small. 

It  was  my  intention,  after  spending  a  few  days  ai 
Detroit,  to  pursue  my  tour  through  the  wilderness, 
between  the  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  as  far  as 
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I'tllchliitricciriac  ;  froin  thence  across  the  iS^orth-West 
Territory  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  tlen  to 
trace  the  Mississippi  to  New-Orleans.  Whilst  at 
D.«.'oit,  however,  I  concluded  to  change,  in  some 
measure,  my  course. 

There  was  evidence  of  a  hostile  disposition  on  the 
p^rt  of  the  Indians  situated  on  my  proposed  route  ; 
the  season  of  the  year  rendered  travelling  in  this  di- 
rection almost  impracticable  ;  and  my  views  and  bu- 
siness would  not  permit  the  delay  which  iliis  last 
mentioned  ciicumstance  would  occasion. 

Upon  leaving  Detroit  1  crossed  Lake  Erie  in  a 
small  vessel,  and  arriving  at  Presque  isle,  pursued 
my  course  to  New-Orleans,  taking  in  ray  way  all 
the  states  and  territories  of  the  west. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  I  notice  my  trip  a- 
cross  the  Lake,  to  communicate  some  facts  and  re- 
flections respecting  the  country  above  Detroit,  many 
of  which  facts  I  was  enabled  to  obtain  by  my  ics.i- 
dence  there.  Ere  1  speak  upon  this  subject,  howev- 
er, I  will,  for  a  moment,  prolong  my  stay  at  this 
city. 

The  sufferings  of  this  place  during  the  late  war, 
are  scarcely  describable.  The  apprehension  of  death 
is  far  more  terrible  than  actual  dissolution.  After 
the  capitulation  of  General  Hull,  Detroit  was  thrc  ng- 
ed  by  Indians,  and  they  were  continually  making 
the  most  aggravating  requisitions.  1  hese  they  en- 
forced by  savage  threats.  There  was  net  a  moment 
of  domestic  peace  for  any  one.  The  inhabitants  did 
not  dare  to  factcn  their  ooors  :  for  if  they  did  ihe  In- 
dians would  cut  them  to  pieces  with  their  toma- 
hawks, and  revenge  the  opposition  upon  the  inmates 
of  the  house.  When  farniiies  were  about  to  sit  down 
to  their  tables,  the  Indians  would  come  in,  drive  ev- 
ery one  out  of  the  room,  and  feast  ihennselves. 
Their  ccuitani  demand,  at  every  dwelling,  was  for 
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•?vhiske7  ;  ^'^'^  to  grant  or  refuse  It  was  atter.Jed  with 
great  danger.  If  it  were  granted,  intoxication  and 
consequent  bloodshed  would  be  the  effects ;  and  up- 
on a  refus.il,  the  Indi.ms  would  present  their  long 
knives  and  threaten  immediate  death. 

A  l:idy,  who  resided  at  Detroit  whilst  it  was  la 
possession  of  the  British,  and  who  is  remai  kable  for 
her  good  sense  and  intrepidity,  related  to  me  the  a^ 
bove  and  m:iny  other  facts  relative  to  this  trying 
state  of  things.  She  said,  that  upon  one  occasioa 
several  Indians  canne  to  her  house,  and  upon  their 
approach  it  was  thought  advisable  for  her  husband 
to  conceal  himself  in  the  garret.  The  Indians  de- 
manded whiskey  of  her  ;  and  upon  being  told  that 
there  was  none  in  the  house,  they  prcSes  ted  several 
knives  to  her  breast,  and  in  their  rude  Eiglish  called 
her  a  liar.  Although  in  momentary  expectation  of 
death,  she  still  denied  her  having  whiskey.  Her 
husb.uid,  hearing  the  bustle  belov/  came  down,  and 
with  the  ass-istance  of  twx)  or  three  others,  who  acci- 
dentally came  that  way,  drave  the  Indians  from  the 
house  Immediate  revenge  was  anticipated.  It  was 
ihe  practice  of  the  Indians,  particularly  at  this  time, 
to  reseat  the  smiilest  opposition.  Supported  by 
their  civilized  patrons,  they  felt  their  consequence; 
and  their  pride  was  as  easily  touched  as  that  of  a 
siv.igeized  Englishman.  The  house  of  the  lady 
was  soon  surrounded,  and  day  after  day  the  Indians 
came  to  search  for  her  husband  ;  but  not  being  able 
to  iind  him,  the  object  was,  apparently,  abandoned. 

Immediately  after  the  massacre  at  ihe  River  Rai- 
l^in,  tiie  inhabitinis  of  Detroit  were  called  upon  to 
witness  a  heart-rending  scene.  The  Indians  from 
this  I'loli  of  carn.ige  v/ere  continually  arriving  at 
the  city,  and  pasdng  through  its  streets,  with  poles 
lad-n  with  reeking  scalps. 

1  am  here  disposed  to  ni  ik^  a  few  remarks  rslai- 
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live  to  the  late  war.  I  know  that  in  so  doing  I 
shall  incur  censure  ;  but  I  write  for  those  who  arc 
too  noble  to  conceal  their  defeats,  and  loo  modest 
to  proclaim  their  victories.  The  genius,  and  ener- 
gy, and  resources  of  the  United  States  should  have 
accomplished  every  thing. 

1  confess  that  1  did  not  rejoice  at  the  beams  of 
pe.  J.  Premature  peace  does  not  promote  tlie  cause 
of  humanity.  We  declared  war  for  the  defence  of 
essential  rights,  which  had,  in  the  wantcuness  of 
power,  been  repeatedly  invaded.  In  this  war  we 
sought  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  security  for  the 
future  ; — that  security  which  punishment  extorts 
from  injusiice  : — tliat  security  which  the  fine  and  the 
lash  guarantees  to  honest  and  peaceable  communi- 
lies.  Did  we  effect  our  object  ? — Oh  no  I  Whatever 
may  hnve  been  our  victories,  our  defeats  were  dis- 
graceful. The  administrators  of  the  government 
were  deficient  in  information,  in  system,  and  in  ener- 
gy. They  sought  an  efFtct  without  an  adequate 
cause  ;  and  the  people  sacrificed  the  glory  of  the 
country  to  the  pride  of  political  competition.  As  to 
the  opposition,  they  pursued  false  morals  until  they 
lost  sight  of  true  patriotism. 

There  was  virtue  enough  in  the  community  ;  but 
aflhction  was  necessary  to  raise  it  from  the  ruins  of 
thoughtless  and  passionate  rivalry.  We  were  upon 
the  eve  of  humiliation, — the  eve  of  a  new,  and  om- 
nipotent moral  impulse,  when  peace  unexpectedly 
presented  herself.  Not  the  peace  which  the  victor 
magnanimously  gives  to  the  humbled  foe,  but  that 
peace  which  misguided  apprehension  yields  to  the 
dark  calculations  of  policy.  The  British  Lion  ceas- 
ed to  roar,  and  instead  of  contending  until  we  had 
pared  his  princely  paws,  we  were  ready  to^  iorgivc 
and  to  embrace  him.  Our  own  Eagle  despised  us  ; 
and  v.'ith  a  fearless,  anxious  eye,  and  rufiled  plume, 
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retired  to  the  elevated  and  gloomy   promontory   of 
her  glory  and  hsr  disMppbintment. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  at  Detroit,  that  Hull  was 
prompted  to  surrender  the  place,  not  by  bribery,  but: 
by  cowiirdice.     Could    he   have    seen  the    dreadful 
^,         and  humiliating  coubequences  whicli  actually  arose 
from  this  base  and   unpardonable   step,  the  sugges- 
tions of  conscience  would   have  controuled    his  sp- 
%       prehensions,  and  his  brave  men  would  not  have  been 
deprived  of  their  farne.     Indescribable  must  be  the: 
feelings   of   patiiotism   and    courage,   when   official 
cowardice  yields  them  to  a  foe,  whom   their   hearts 
have  already  conquered.     The    brave    man  regards 
his  friends  and  his  country  a  thousand    times    more 
than  himself;  and  he  would  court  a  hundred  deaths 
rather  than  wound  their  feelings,  or  forfeit  their  love. 
'  In  the  hour  of  danger,  when  the  national    flag  is  as» 

'sailed,  his  soul  tells  him  that  his  countrymen  will 
he^r  of  this,  and  he  dedicates  himself  to  battle,  to 
glory,  and  to  death  !  But  I  am  sensible  that  there  is 
a  higher  principle  :  the  man  who  fears  no  evil  so 
mu:h  as  self-reproach,  will  always  do  his  duty. 

Immediately  upon  the  capitulation  of  Hull,  a  Yan- 
kee soldier  of  the  4.th  regiment  thought  it  high  time* 
for  him  to  take  care  of  himself ;  and  he  immediately 
devised  a  plan  by  which  he  hoped  to  outwit  General 
Brock.  The  soldier  secretly  left  the  fort,  went  to  a 
b.irber  and  had  his  hair  and  whlbkers  closely  shaved  ; 
and  then  obtained  from  a  tailor  such  garments  as 
were  most  f.ishionab.'^  for  traders.  After  remain- 
ing about  the  city  for  a  few  days,  this  citizen-soidier 
applied  to  the  British  General  for  the  necessary 
pisi.es,  st-iting  that  he  had  come  to  Detroit  for  the 
purposes  of  trade,  &c.  The  General  kindly  refer- 
red him  to  the  pioper  officer,  his  passes  were  prompt- 
ly prepared,  and  he  returned  to  his  fiiends. 
11* 
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I  vlll  now  commence  my  proposed  excursion 
above  Detroit. 

The  strait  called  the  river  Detroit  becomes  en- 
larged jwst  above  Hog  Island,  and  forms  Lake  St. 
Clair.  This  lake  is  about  tw^enty-five  miles  in  length. 
Its  depth  is  inconsiderable.  The  principal  islands 
in  it  are  Harsen's,  Hay,  Peach,  and  Thompson's. 
Formerly  there  were  several  Indian  tribes  situated 
on  the  western  side  of  this  Lake  ;  and  the  Ontaonais 
occupied  the  other  side  :  but  the  Iroquois,  a  fierce, 
bloody,  and  restless  tribe,  have  long  since  dispossess- 
ed them- 

The  River  St.  Clair,  between  the  lake  of  this  name 
and  Lake  Huron,  receives  the  waters  of  the  tliree 
vast  Lakes  beyond  it.  Thi?  river  is  about  forty 
miles  long.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  strait,  con-^^ 
tains  many  islands,  and  its  banks  are  covered  with 
lofty  trees.  At  the  head  of  this  river  is  Fort  St. 
Clair. 

Tile  river  Thames  enters  Lake  St.  Clair  on  the 
Canada  side.  On  this  river  is  situated  the  Moravi- 
an village,  where  General  Harrison  routed  the  Brit- 
ish and  Indians  under  Proctor  and  Tecumseh.  On 
this  river  too  is  General  Simcoe's  paper  town  called 
I^ondon.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Lake  and  river 
St.  Clair,  the  country,  generally,  is  fertile,  and  plea- 
singly diversified.  The  sugar  maple  tree  abounds 
here,  and  here  too  a^-e  elegant  forests  of  pine  timber 
well  calculated  for  the  common  purposes  of  build- 
ing, and  also  for  spars.  I  may  add,  that  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  are  villages  of  the  Delawares 
and  Chippevv'as.  The  principal  townships  of  the  Six 
Nations  are  situated  near  the  greatest  source  of  this 
river. 

Before  I  leave  Lake  St  Clair,  I  must  say  a  word 
respecting  the  old  veteran  of  this  name.  It  is  in- 
deed too  late  to  do  himjustice  ; — he  no  longer  wants 
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the  meat  which  perisbeth.  Bat  we  may  spread  lau- 
rels upon  his  tomb ;  and  soothe  the  spirit,  which, 
perhaps*  even  now  hovers  over  its  country,  and 
seeks  the  fame  which  his  merit  achieved.  The  mass 
of  mankind  judge  of  plans,  and  of  their  execution, 
not  by  their  abstract  vnsdom,  or  energy,  but  by 
their  results.  Many  a  man,  however,  gains  a  victo- 
ry by  a  blunder,  and  experiences  defeat  through  the 
instrumentality  of  his  wisdom.  Accident  often  set- 
tles the  question  ;  and  we  may  presume,  that  some- 
times it  is  emphatically  the  will  of  Heaven,  thai  the 
Strongest  and  wisest  party  should  be  overcome. 

General  St.  Clair  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  art 
of  war.  He  was  a  scientific  man,  a  man  of  talents, 
and  always  brave.  His  h^art  was  formed  for  friend- 
ship, and  his  manners  were  interesting.  In  many 
battles  he  prevailed.  In  1791  he  was  defeated.— 
So  was  Braddock,  so  was  Harmer.  Indian  warfare 
Is  full  of  stratagem  and  terror.  Troops  will  not 
always  stand  this  test,  and  one  man  cannot  effect  ev- 
ery thing.  General  St.  Clair  had  to  contend  with 
even  more  formidable  enemies  :  — with  misfortune,— 
with  reproach, — with  the  ingratitude  of  his  country. 
He  retired  from  an  ignorant  and  uncharitable  world 
to  his  favourite  Ridge. — Here  he  died.  Who  would 
not  shun  the  thronged  and  splendid  path  of  the  suc- 
cessful warrior,  to  bend  over  the  lonely  grave  of  the 
▼enerable  St.  Clair  ! 

Luke  Huron  is,  excepting  Lake  Superior,  the  lar- 
gest collection  of  fresh  water  known  to  civilized  man. 
Including  the  coasts  of  its  bays  its  circumference  is 
upwards  of  one  thousand  miles.  Its  islands  arc  very 
numerous.  The  name?  of  some  of  ihem  are  La 
Crose,  Traverse,  Whitewood,  Michiiimackinac, 
Prince  William,  St.  Joseph,  and  Thunder  Bay.  Tjje 
island  of  St.  Joseph  Is  upwards  of  one  Imndred  miles 
in  circumference,  and  belongs  to  the  English,  who 
have  a  company  stationed  there. 
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On  the  American  siJe  cf  Lnks  Hcror,  and  re- 
tweeii  It  <\nd  Lake  >.Tichigan  the  country  is  a  peifecc 
'wlldernes'.  Thv*  princip:il  Indifui  tribes  situated  in 
this  tract  are  the  Ootewas  and  Chippewas.  The  h*»y 
gT  Sav:u'na  on  fir?  sice  of  the  lake,  is  eighteen  rr-iles 
in  widih.  ar;.?  in  ii?^fr'h  ahoiu  forty-five  miles*  Tvo 
considerable  ri*/r?3  a.id  several  small  ones  pass  into 
this  hay.  The  ^'ay  of  Thander  lies  nearlhe  Straits 
of  Michiiimackinac,  is  nine  miles  in  width  and  very 
shallov/.  Here  terrible  storms  of  thunder  and 
lightning  are  frequently  experienced. 

On  the  C;inada  side  of  Lake  Hiuon»  from  Lake 
Sr,  Clah  to  the  river  Severn,  which  passes  near  Lake 
Simcoe  and  enters  the  Srst  meniioned  Lake,  the 
country  is  but  little  known,  and  is  covered  with  thicic 
forests.  These  forests  reich  far  beyond  the  Severn, 
and  indeed  aie  reparated  frum  the  unexplored  wilds, 
which  probably  extend  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  onl^  by 
the  lakes,  rivers,  and  portages  which  lie  in  the  track 
of  the  British  Fur  Companie?.  The  r;3pids  upon 
tliese  rivers  aie  very  namerous.  Tlie  lakes  too,  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  are  numerous,  but  small. 
The  principal  houses  of  the  British  Far  Companies 
are  established  at  the  Lakes  Abitibee,  "Waratouba, 
and  Tamiscamine.  The  North- West  Fur  Cc  mpany 
send  every  year  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifry  canoes,  laden  with  merchandize,  to  their 
posts  on  Lake  S»iperior.  These  canoes  are  made(f 
very  light  materials,  generally  of  birch,  are  flat  on 
the  bottom,  round  on  the  sides,  and  sharp  at  each 
end.  They  carry  about  four  tons  each,  and  are  con  - 
ducted  by  about  ten  persons.  These  boars  general- 
ly move  from  Montreal  about  the  beginning  of  May* 
Before  the  canoes  arrive  at  their  place  of  destination, 
lliey  are  repeatedly  unladen  and  carried,  together 
with  their  cargoes,  across  many  portages.  The 
course  is  toiUome  and  perilous  j  but  the  prorpect  of 
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gain,  and  the  habit  of  enduring  fatigue  render  the 
employment  tolerable.  The  principal  food  of  the 
navigators  is  Indian  meal  and  the  fat  of  bears.  In 
the  trade  with  the  Indians,  the  beaver  skin  is  the  me» 
dium  of  barter.  Two  beaver  skins  are  equal  to  one 
otter  skin  ;  and  ten  of  the  former  are  generally  al- 
lowed for  a  common  gun.  Here  is  a  profit  of  at 
least  500  per  cent,  exclusive  of  all  costs. 

Michilimackinac  is  a  small  island  situated  in  the 
upper  part  of  Like  Huron  near  the  commencement 
of  the  strait  which  connects  this  Lake  with  Lake 
Michigan.  The  aspect  of  the  island  is  elevated  and 
irregular.  The  fort  of  Michilimackinac  is  situated 
on  this  island,  near  to  which  are  several  stores  and 
dwelling  houses.  This  is  a  very  important  post. 
The  strait  and  also  the  lakes  v.'hich  it  connects  a- 
bound  with  fine  fish  ;  the  principal  kinds  of  which 
are  herring,  white  fish,  and  trout.  The  Michilimack- 
inac trout  are  bred  in  Lake  Michigan,  and  are  cele» 
brated  for  their  size  and  excellence  ;  they  sometimes 
weigh  sixty  or  seventy  pounds. 

The  strait  of  Michilimackinac  is  about  fifteen 
miles  in  length.  The  course  of  its  current,  into  Hu- 
ron or  Michigan,  depends  upon  the  winds;  and  is, 
therefore,  very  irregular.  At  times  it  is  exceeding- 
ly rapid 

Like  Michigan  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  length.  Its  breadth  is  about  sixty  miles. 
Including  the  curvatures  of  its  bays,  its  circumfer- 
ence is  about  nine  hundred  miles.  There  are  a  great 
many  rivers  which  rise  in  the  peninsula  between  this 
Like  and  Lake  Huron,  and  which  pass  into  the  lat- 
ter. That  part  of  this  peninsula  which  lies  along 
the  south-east  of  Lake  Michigan  is  but  little  known. 
The  names  of  the  principal  rivers  here  are  Margue- 
rite, Grand,  Black,  and  St.  Joseph.  The  latter  is  by 
far  the  largest,  and  may  be  ascended  about  one  hun» 
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drttd  and  fifty  miles.  On  this  river  is  situated  Fort 
Joseph. 

Green  Bay,  on  the  western  border  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan is  about  one  hundred  miles  in  length  ;  and  its 
breadth,  at  its  entrance,  is  about  twenty-five  miles. 
It  contains  several  islands  ;  and  there  are  in  its  vi- 
cinity tracts  of  low  and  wet  ground.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  is  a  little  f-ill,  beyond  which  is  a  small 
lake  called  Winnebago.  This  lake  receives  Fox  riv- 
er from  the  west.  At  the  foot  of  this  bay  too,  is  a 
fort,  and  on  the  we^t  of  lake  Winnebago  is  situated 
a  village  inhabited  by  Indians  of  this  name.  On 
the  Maihominis  river,  which  fiows  into  Green  Bay, 
is  also  situated  an  Indian  village  containing  various 
tribes.  The  principal  of  ihem  are  the  Lake,  Pen* 
teoratamis,  and  Maihominis.  A  few  families  of  ibe 
Nadonaicks,  whose  nation  was  nearly  exterminated 
by  the  Iroquois,  reside  here.  The  Puars  once  oc- 
cupied the  borders  of  this  b;iy,  and  Puans  bay  was 
originally  its  name.  The  Puans  were  fierce,  and 
exceedingly  hostile  to  neighbouring  tribes.  At  lergih 
these  tribes  combined  against  them,  and  iheir  num- 
bers were  greatly  diminished. 

Lake  Michigin  and  Green  Bay  form  a  long  point 
of  land  called  Cape  "i  ownsand.  Between  this  Lake 
and  Like  Winnebago  are  situated  the  Ootewas-. 
There  are  several  nvers  on  the  west  of  the  last  men- 
tioned lake.  OiiC  of  these  is  Chicago  liver,  nenr  to 
which  is  Fort  Dearborn.  At  Ciiicago  the  United 
States  have  troops  stationed. 

Would  to  Heaven,  that  I  could  forever  fovgtt  bke 
Michigan  !  fkr  envious  waves  have,  reccn:ly,  hurl, 
ed  a  youth  of  noble  promise.  W'iih  melanclioly 
pride  I  remember,  that  whilst  at  Detroit,  1  number- 
ed among  my  friends  the  lamented  Licutenai^t  Ev- 
eleih.  lio  possessed  a  genius  peculiarly  calculated 
for  the  engineer  department,  to  which  hz  belonged  ^ 
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an  i  by  his  nii!J,yet  manly  deportment,  inspired, even 
in  strangers,  both  esteem  and  afFcction.  His  coun- 
tenance was  martial ;  but  with  this  aspect  was  hkn- 
e!ed  a  sweetness  of  expression  which  is  rarely  wit- 
nessed.— 

"  Weep  no  more,*'  brother  so'dirr^  **  weep  no  m  jre, 

For  Lycidas,  your  sorrow,  is  not  deid, 

Sunk  tliotijjh  he  be  bencalli  tbc  watery  floor; 

hso  sinks  the  day  star  in  the  occim  bed, 

Aad  yrt  nnnn  repairs  bis  drooping  head. 

Alii  iri?ksb!S  beams,  and  wiihBe.v  spangled  ore 

FJames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sjky: 

So  Lycidas  stnik  low,  btit  mo*!nted  liii;b, 

Through  the  dear  uiigut  of  liim  who  walk'd  the  wave.'* 

The  tract  of  country  lying  between  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  I^ake  Superior  is  rather  sterile.  The  falls 
of  St.  Mary,  situated  in  the  strait  between  Lakes 
Huron  and  Superior,  are  mere  cascades.  In  this 
strait  there  are  several  islands.  Below  the  falls  is 
situated  Fort  St.  Mary.  In  this  strait  are  caught 
fine  fish  of  many  kinds.  The  Indian  tribes,  Vv-ho 
have  heretofore  occupied,  and  some  of  whom  still  oc- 
cupy this  part  of  the  country  are  the  Nougua,  Outch- 
ebous,  Maramegs,  Achiligonans,  Amicours,  Missas- 
angues,  Hurons,  Neplcrenians,  Sakeurs,  Ontaouais, 
Amehouest  and  Octers.  Many  of  these  tribes  are 
merged  in  others  of  them  who  have  been  more  pow- 
erful, or  less  unfortunate.  The  Iroquois,  blood- 
thirsty and  incursive,  scattered  all  these  tribes,  and 
nearly  exterminated  some  of  them.  There  is,  near 
the  falls  of  St.  Miry,  a  company  of  traders,  several 
houses,  a  manufactory,  mills,  &c.  But  the  vicinity 
of  this  place  is  a  perfect  wilderness. 

Lake  Superior  is  probably  the  largest  collection  of 
fresh  water  in  the  world.  It  is  but  little  known. 
Its  circumference  however,  has  been  ascertained  to 
be  about  fifteen  hundred  miles.     Storms  frequently 
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assail  it ;  and  a  swell,  like  that  of  the  ocean,  dlashes 
upon  the  high  and  ragged  rocks  of  its  coasts.  It 
contains  many  considerable  islands  and  bays,  and  the 
soil  around  it  is  far  from  being  fertile.'  Some  cf  the 
islands  are  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  in  length. 
There  are  about  forty  rivers,  which  pour  their  trib- 
ute into  this  vast  lake,  some  of  which  are  of  consid- 
erable magnitude.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  grand  por- 
tage, between  this  lake  and  tlie  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
there  are  established  several  trading  companies. 
Lake  Superior  is  well  stored  with  fisli,  the  principal 
kinds  of  which  are  white  fish,  trout,  and  sturgeon. 
The  latter  are  of  a  very  superior  quality. 

This  lake  is  remarkable  for  the  pure  and  pellucid 
appearance  of  its  water.  The  fish  in  it  can  be  seen 
swimming  at  a  great  depth  ;  and  the  vessels  upon  it 
seem  to  move  in  air.  i  hese  effects  are,  probably, 
caused,  in  part,  by  the  peculiar  -materials  of  the  bed 
of  the  lake,  and  partly  by  extraordinary  evaporation. 
This  last  idea  sanctions  the  belief,  that  in  this  part, 
cf  the  country  the  quantity  of  rain  is  very  great. 
Some  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  Lake  are 
sv/ampy,  and  some  are  elevated  and  fertile. 

To  the  north  and  west  of  Lake  Superior  are  Sev- 
eral other  lakes,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  Rainy  Lake,  Bear  Lake,  and  Red 
Lake. 

Opposite  to  about  the  centre  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  on  the  liver  Mississippi,  are  the  falls  of  St.  An- 
thony. This  river,  above  the  falls,  runs,  principally, 
through  Bear  and  Red  Lake  ;  one  branch  of  it, 
however,  runs  below  them  pretty  much  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Missouri  River.  Both  below  an'd 
above  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  an  almost  innumera- 
ble number  of  rivers  pour  their  waters  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi, some  of  wliich  are  several  thousand  miles 
in  length.     The  Missouri  is  the  principal  source    •£ 
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the  Mississippi,  and  the  latter  name  ought  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  the  former.  Between  the  cas- 
cades of  St.  Mary,  and  the  falls  last  mentioned,  lies 
the  North-West  Territory. 

The  Indians,  in  the  north  and  west,  are  generally 
fierce  and  untameable.  They  are  so  attached  to  the 
hunter  state,  that  here  they  are  somewhat  industri- 
ous ;  but  in  every  other  occupation  they  evince 
great  characteristic  indolence.  Some  of  ihe  tribes 
are  politic  in  all  their  proceedings;  and  husband  their 
property  and  strength.  Others,  however,  are  re- 
gardless of  the  future,  and  look  only  to  the  present 
moment.  All  are  degenerating,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  and  some,  through  the  operation  of  ordina- 
ry causes,  are  becoming  extinct. 

Before  I  leave  these  immense  waters  to  return  to 
Detroit,  I  may  notice,  for  a  moment,  the  vast  inland 
navigation  which  they  afford.      From    the    City    of 
New- York  to  New-Orleans,  by  the  way  of  the  Lakes, 
the  distance  is  about  four  thousand  miles  ;    and  yet, 
without  the  aid  of  canals,  the  land  carriage  through 
this  whole  route  is  only  about  thirty  miles.     Such  is 
the  wonderful  superiority  of  our  country  relative  to 
inland  navigation.     Owing  to  this  easy  communica- 
tion between  the  interior  and  the  sea  board,  and  to  the 
other  advantages  of  a  residence  in  the  west,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  that  in  the   course  of   two    centuries  the 
western  world  will  be  as  populous  as  the  Continent  of 
Europe.     Such  are  the  prospects   presented  to   the 
politician    in    this    country,  and   such  the    interest 
which  they  are  calculated  to  excite  in    the   breast   of 
the  American  patriot,  that  one,  in    relation    to  this 
subject,  would  wish  to  live  a   thousand   years      A.d- 
miration  and  concern  occupy  his  mind.     He  wishes 
t©  watch  the  progress  of  events  ;  and  to  apply,  frorH 
time  to  time,  the  salutary  principles  of  rational  ![^ov- 
erament.     Aware  of  the  oscillating  nature  of  popu» 
12 
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lar  sentiment,  he  fears  that  in  some  unforturate  mo- 
ment the  waves  of  popular  feeh'rg  will  be  agitated, 
and  that  they  will  continue  to  dash  even  after  the 
cause  of  their  vexation  shall  have  been  forgotten — 
He  realizes,  that  in  proportion  to  the  -extent  of  na- 
tional territory,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  in- 
crease of  population,  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
the  progress  of  arts,  the  habits  of  refinement,  the  cor- 
ruptions  of  luxury,  and  lastly,  with  the  dregs  of  that 
spirit  of  independence,  which,  in  its  purest  essence, 
blends  charity  with  suspicion,  and  forbearance  with 
energy  ;  but,  in  its  deterioration,  substitutes  for 
these,  a  contracted  jealousy,  anda  blind  resentment:— 
he  realizes,  that  in  proportion  to  the  extent  cf  na- 
tional territory,  viewed  in  relation  to  these  circum- 
stances, will  be  the  horrors  of  political  concussion, 
and  the  miseries  of  consequent  anarchy  or  despo- 
tism. Such  are  the  effects,  which  are  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  rapid  and  ultimate  increase  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  American  patriot,  in  view  of 
her  prosperity  and  ot  his  own  dissolution,  may  well 
exclaim.  Oh,  save  my  country  ! 

It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals  ;  adversity 
18  equally  requisite  for  both.  This  is  the  only 
school  where  true  wisdom  can  be  acquired,  and 
where  the  native  luxuriance  of  the  heart  can  meet 
with  due  restraints. — May  Heaven  guide  our  desti- 
nies by  his  chastening  mercy  ! 

I  now  suppose  myself  at  Detroit,  and  about  to 
leave  it  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  Lake  Erie.  I 
speak  not  in  vanity,  but  to  do  justice  to  the  hospital- 
ity of  this  city  :  I  arrived  here  an  entire  stranger, 
and  left  the  place  surrounded  by  friends.  How 
gratelul  to  the  traveller,  worn  dovin  by  fatigue,  is 
the  hand  of  friendship  and  the  smile  of  approbation  ! 
Upon  leaving  the  Government  wharf,  1  felt  m-ore 
than  1  should  be  willing  to  express : — The  world  do 
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not  understand  the  language  of  the  heart.  I  consid- 
er myself  under  particular  obligations  to  A.  G.  W. 
Esquire.  He  voluntarily  sought  my  acquaintance, 
and  in  the  most  interesting  manner  convinced  me  of 
fais  regard.  This  gentleman  is  conspicuous  for  his 
independence  and  literary  attainments  ;  but  his 
greatest  characteristic  is  native  modesty. 

Whilst  at  Detroit,  I  was  much  interested  and  a- 
mused  by  the  conduct  of  an  Indian  ;  both  by  the 
principles  upon  which  he  acted,  and  the  manner 
with  which  he  displayed  ihenn.  One  morning,  whilst 
conversing  with  my  friend  Doctor  W.  in  came  an 
Indian,  and  putting  a  finger  to  his  mouth  said,  with 
a  patient  aspect  and  in  a  plaintive  tone,  '*  vey  sick." 
The  poor  fellow  had  been  suffering  much  from  the 
tooth  ache,  and  he  wished  to  hav-e  it  extracted.  He 
sat  down,  and  placing  his  hands  together,  and  inter- 
locking his  fingers  he  evinced,  during  the  operation, 
much  stoicism  mingled  with  an  interesting  resigna- 
tion. if\,fter  the  tooth  was  removed,  he  asked  for 
whiskey  ;  and  immediately  upon  drinking  it  gravely 
mirched  off,  leaving  his  tooth  as  the  only  compen- 
sation for  the  whiskey  and  surgicnl  aid. 

In  going  down  the  river  Detroit,  I  was  so  happy 
as  to  have  the  society  of  General  Macomb,  Major 
M.  Cipt.  W.  and  Lieut.  B. 

The  river,  a  mile  belov/  the  city,  is  much  wider 
ih  in  it  is  op,>osite  to  that  place  ;  and  a  little  further 
down  th^re  is  a  narrow  and  marshy  isl.iud  about 
four  miles  in  length.  Here  we  landed  and  refreshed 
ourselves  from  the  General's  provision  baskets.  Up- 
on this  island  we  found  an  almost  innumerable  nuna- 
ber  of  ducks;  they  were  heard  in  the  grass  in  ev- 
ery direction.  V.ist  flocks  of  wild  fowl  are  almost 
continually  swimming  in  the  river  Detroit. 

Soon  after  leaving  this  island  we  arrived  at  Grose 
Ijk*.     Tiie  lattir  divides  the  river  into  two  channels. 
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Its  soil  appears  to  be  good,  and  its  timber  valuable. 
Upon  this  island,  situated  about  three  miles  above 
Maiden,  there  is  a  small  fort  in  which  the  United 
Stctcs  have  stationed  a  few  troops.  The  situation 
is  very  pleasant  ;  and  as  a  military  post,  is  of  con- 
Sequence.  A  linle  below  this  place  is  a  beautiful 
summer  residence  belonging  to  General  Macomb, 
and  which.  1  believe,  is  called  St.  Helena.  The 
cutlet  to  Lake  Erie,  between  Maiden  and  the  ad- 
joixjing  land,  is  very  narrow.  Maiden  itself  is  a 
wretched  looking  place.  It  appears,  indeed,  like  z 
f.calp  shop.  One  store,  a  ware-house,  and  a  few 
smal;  buHdrngs  constitute  the  whole  cf  this  celebrat- 
ed position.  I  saw  no  inhabitants  there  exceptirg 
two  or  three  crippled   Indians. 

Aftsr  remaining  one   night  at  Grose  Isle,  1    pro- 
«eeded  to  Maiden,  and  from  thence  entered  the  lake. 
During  the  night  th^  wind  was  high,    and  we   run 
back  a  cofisidtrable  way  to  avoid  several  islands  cal- 
led the  Sisters.     Towards  morning,  the  wind  being 
fair,  we  continued  cur  course.     At  day  light  we  ex- 
perienced a  gale  of   wind,    and  run    for  Put-in-Bay. 
Out  Captain  was  a   very   experienced    seaman,  and 
perfectly  understood  the  navigation  of  the  lake  ;  but 
having  got  among  a  cluster  cf  little   islands,  situat- 
ed near  the  bay,  he  was,  for  a  moment,  bewildered. 
Our  situation    was   highly    interesting.      The    di^rk- 
ness  of  the  gale  seemed  to  contend    with  the  dawn  ; 
and  fancy  could  almost  see  it  hold    the   reins  of  the 
car  of  day.     The  waves  dashed,  our  sloop  ploughed 
the  foam,  many  little  islands  reared,  through  night, 
their  ragged  tops,   our  Captain  exclaimed,    **  where 
are  we  ?"  and  all   was    hurly.     We  were  now  pass- 
ing over  the  battle  waves  of  the  gallant  Perry.   Our 
little  gunless    keel   moved  where    whole   fleets    had 
Stormed.     In  fancy's  ear,  the  cannon's  roar  had  not 
ceased  to  reverberate  ;    the  undulating  wave  seemed 
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anxious  to  barj  the  dead  ;  the  wind,  through  our 
scanty  shroada,  whispered  in  the  ear  of  death  ;  and 
the  green  wave,  reddened  by  battle,  greedily  sported 
around  our  sides. 

Many  of  the  islands  near  the  Bay  are  not  larger 
than  a  dwelling-house.  Their  sides  consist  of  rag- 
ged rocks,  and  on  their  summits  are  a  few  weather 
beaten  trees. 

The  storm  continuing,  we  remained  at  anchor  in 
Put-in-Bay  four  days.  During  this  time  I  frequent- 
ly went  ashore,  and  surveyed  the  island  of  this  name. 
Wild  fowl  are  numerous  here,  and  in  the  woods  there 
are  swine.  The  island  is  uninhabited.  Its  soil  and 
the  growth  of  its  timber  are  very  good.  The  for- 
mer abounds  v/ith  limestone. 

This  island  is  reniered  interesting  by  its  forming 
the  bay  in  which  our  fleet  was  moored  both  before 
and  after  its  great  victory  ;  and  also  by  its  contain- 
ing the  graves  of  some  of  those  who  fell  in  the  en- 
gagement. My  visit  to  these  graves  excited  melan- 
ch'jiy  reflections.  The  parade  and  confusion  of  bat- 
tle had  passed  ;  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  chill 
blast,  wending  its  devious  v/ay  through  the  rank 
v/eeds.  80  bloody  was  this  battle,  that  the  victor 
himself  might  well  have  mourned. 

It  was  natural  for  me  here  to  reflect  upon  our  na- 
val history.  During  the  Revolution  our  prowess 
upon  the  ocean  promised  every  thing  ;  and  in  the 
late  war  even  the  prophecies  of  philosophy,  and  the 
inspirations  of  liberty,  were  distanced.  But  I  must 
speak  of  Renown  !  Where  is  our  Wasp  ?  I'rue  glory 
was  her  object  ;  and  she  returns  not  for  earthly  hon- 
ours. L^ngdon  and  Toscin  sleep  in  France  : — they 
were  buds  of  fame.  Lawrence  fell,  like  Hector,  by 
the  shaft  of  fate.  My  memory  is  full  of  valour's 
sons  ;  but  they  need  not  the  eulogy  of  my  pen. 

Iq  one  of  my  excursions  into  the  woods  of  Put-in- 
12* 
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Bay  island,  I  was  accompanied  by  try  friend  CapE. 
VV.  of  the  United  States  Army,  a  gentleman  of  a 
iclentific  and  polished  mind.  Having  provided  our- 
selves with  sonje  old  clothes,  we  visited  a  cave  situ- 
ated about  a  mile  from  the  bay.  This  cave  is  small- 
er than  some  others  in  the  west ;  bat  is,  nevertheless, 
worth  a  description. 

After  exploring  the  woods  for  some  time,  we  found 
what  we  supposed  might  be,  and  what   actually  was 
the  cave.     Its  front  is  situated  at  the  end   of  a   con- 
siberable  rise  of  land  of  an  oval  form.     The  mouth 
of  the  cave  was  very  small  j  and  being  covered  with 
Sticks  and  leaves,  presented  a    very    uninviting    as- 
pect.    After   removing    the    obstructions,    we  took 
lights,  and  descending  about  ten  feet  perpendiculaF- 
ly,  came  to  a  rock,  the  position  of  which  was  that  of 
an  inclined  plane.     This  rock  is,  in  its   descent,  met 
by  the  front  of  the  cave,  so  as   to  leave  an  aperture, 
near  the  floor  of  it,  of  only  about  three  feet  in  length, 
and  eighteen  inches  in  height.     This   aperture    also 
was  covered  with  leaves.     After  removing  them,  we 
lay  flat,  and  crowded  ourselves,  one  to  time,  into  an 
unknown  and  dismal  region.      As  we  advanced  the 
cave,  gradually,  became  higher  ;    and  at   length  we 
could  move  in  an  erect   posture.     Here   we   found 
ourselves  m  a  spacious   apartment,    ccnstituiing   a- 
bout  an  acre,  and  surrounded    by   curious   petrifac- 
tions.    Those  on  the  walls  were  small  ;    but  on  the 
floor  of  the  cave   they    were    large  ;   some  of   iLem 
weighin:^  about  thirty  pounds.     The  latter  are,  gen- 
erally of  a  pyramidical  form.      At    the    distance   of 
about  two  hundred  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
we  came  to  a  precipice,  at  the  foot    of   which  was  a 
body  of  deep  water.     Whilst  my  companion  sat  up- 
on the  brink  of  the    precipice,    I    descended  it,  and 
holding  u  light  in  one   hand,  swam    with    the    other 
foi  the  pui;pose  of  ascertaining  the  course  and  boun- 
daries of  this  subterranean  lake. 
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In  this  g^loomy,  yet  interesting  civern,   we  snw 
no  living  thing,  excepting  two  bats,  which  were  in 
a  torpid  state.      Whilst   exploring  the  most  distant 
recesses  of  the  cave,  one  of   our    candles  was  acci- 
dentally extinguished.     The  extinguishment  of  our 
other  light  would,  pL-rhaps,    have  been  fatal    to  us. 
The  darkness  of  this  dreary  region  is  paip.ihie.    No 
ray  of  nature's  light  ever  visited  it.     Its  siieace  too 
is  full  of  thought.      The  slippery  step  of  the  travel- 
ler, and    the   stilly  drippings  of   the  slimy  concave, 
yielded  a  contrast  which  made   silence  speak.     Our 
own   appeal ance   interested    us.     We    forgot    our- 
selves, and  unconsciously   dwelt  upon    two  rr.gged 
Fiends,  prying,  with   taper  dim,  along   the    confines 
of  this  doleful  place.      We   saw  these  beings    under 
the  low  sides  of  the    cave  knocking  off  some  large 
petrifactions.    We  said,  who  are  they  ? — and  almost 
shuddered  to  find  they  were  ourselves. 

A3  soon  as  the  storm  ceased  we  set  sail  from  the 
Biy,  and  the  next  evening  arrived  at  Erie.  In  this 
harbour  were  several  United  States'  vessels  of  con- 
siderable magnitude.  The  banks  of  the  harbour, 
on  the  town  side,  are  high,  steep,  and  romantic  ; 
and  from  chem  there  is  an  extensive  view  of  the 
Lake.  The  harbour  itself  is  spacious,  and  the 
water  deep. 

At  this  place  the  celebrated  General  Wayne  died, 
upon  his  return  from  his  campaign  against  the 
Indiano.  Such  was  the  success  of  this  great  sol- 
dier, aad  such  the  terror  which  he  inspired  among 
the  savages  against  whom  he  fought,  that  to  this  day 
lliey  call  him  the  "  sinezut."  His  mode  of  proceed- 
ing into  the  country  of  the  enemy  ought  ever  to  be 
imitated.  Indians  m.ty  always  be  defeated  by  good 
troops,  unless  when  the  latter  are  amlmshed,  and 
surprized.  General  Wayne  proceeded  with  the 
greatest  cautioa  during  the  forepart  of  the  day,  and 
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in  the  afternoon  employed  his  men  in  fortifying 
for  the  night  ;  the  consequence  was.  that  he  avoid- 
ed every  ambuscade,  ultimately  met  the  enemy, 
and  gave  them  a  chastising  v^hich  made  a  lasting 
impression  upon  their  minds. 

After  reaping  many  laurels  in  this  campaign, 
General  Wayne  was  returning  home  to  enjoy  the 
grateful  salutations  of  his  fellow  citizens  ;  but 
death  arrested  him  at  Erie. — 

**  The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  tbe  grRve." 

After  leaving  Detroit,  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Lyceum  there,  informing  me 
of  my  having,  on  the  evening  of  my  departure, 
been  admitted  an  honourarj'  member  of  that  institu- 
tion. I  mention  this  fact  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing an  anecdote  respecting  it,  which  was  com- 
municated to  me  after  my  return  home,  and  which 
afforded  me  much  amusement. 

In  passing  through  the  country,  in  the  early 
stages  of  my  tour,  seme  weak  minded  persons,  who 
thought  that  my  excursion  was  so  frought  with 
danger  as  to  render  It  presumptuous,  were  offended 
by  the  undertaking  ;  and  adding  a  little  iil-nature 
to  this  idea,  their  invectives  were  even  more 
keen  than  the  wintry  winds.  One  of  these  persons, 
whose  common  sense  is  like  Shakspeare's  grain  of 
wheat  in  a  bushel  of  chaff  ;  and  whose  learning  is 
equalled  only  by  that  of  the  good  Mrs.  Maleprop, 
exclaimed  one  day,  upon  seeing  some  newspaper, 
which  contained  an  account  of  the  Pedestrian  hav- 
ing been  admitted  into  the  Lyceum  at  Detroit, 
*'  well,  they  have  got  him  into  the  mad-house  at 
last  1"  Mad-house  ?  said  a  friend.  Yes,  replied 
this  Xenophen  of  the  age, — '*  the  mad-house  ! — 
ihc  Lyceum  !— all  tlie  same  thing  I" 
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From  Erie  I  proceeded  to  Waterford,  a  distance 
of  fourteen  miles.  At  this  place  the  snow  npon 
tlie  ground  was  eighteen  inches  deep.  The  spring 
in  the  west  was  very  backward,  I  shall  speak  upon 
this  topic  in  another  place, 

Witerford  is  a  small  village,  and  is  situated  on 
the  Creek  Le  Beuf.  At  this  place  is  a  block  house, 
which  was  erected  during  the  old  French  vrar. 
The  Creek  Le  Beuf  Is  about  five  miles  in  lengthy  and 
about  six  rods  wide.  Between  this  creek  and  French 
Creek,  there  is  a  little  lake,  covering  about  ten 
acres.  French  Creek  is  eighty  miles  long,  and 
about  twenty  rods  in  width.  This  creek  is  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  Alleghany  river,  and  enters  it 
Bear  Fort  Franklin.  The  Alleghany  river  rises  on 
the  west  of  the  mountains  of  this  name  ;  and  after 
running  about  two  hundred  miles  meets  the  Mo- 
nongahela. 

The  Creek  Le  Beuf  is  very  crooked,  and  French 
Creek  considerably  so.  The  principal  boats  upon 
these  and  upon  the  Alieghdny  river  are  called 
keels.  They  are  constructed  like  a  whale  boat, 
sharp  at  both  ends  ;  their  length  is  about  seventy 
feet,  breadth  ten  feet,  and  they  are  rowed  by  two 
o.irs  at  each  end.  These  boats  will  carry  about 
twenty  tons,  and  are  worth  two  hiindred  dollars. 
At  the  stern  of  the  boat  is  a  stearing  oar,  which 
moves  on  a  pivot,  anJ  extends  about  twelve  feet 
from  the  stern  These  boats  move  down  the  river 
with  great  velocity.  Through  the  sinuosities  of 
the  narrow  creek  Le  Beuf,  the  oar  in  the  stern,  by 
being  pressed  against  the  banks,  gives  to  the  boat  a. 
great  impetus. 

In  going  up  the  rivers  these  boats  are  poledo 
The  poles  are  about  eight  feet  in  length,  and  the 
bottom  of  them  enters  a  socket  of  iron,  which  csuses 
tlie  point  of  the  pole  to  sink   immediately.     This 
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Business  Is  very  laborious,  and  the  pi  ogress  of  the 
boats  slow. 

The  land  near  the  creek  Le  Beuf  and  French 
Creek,  particularly  the  former,  is  low  and  cold. 
Wild  fowl  are  here  very  numerous.  The  lands  on 
each  side  of  the  Alleghany  river,  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  above  Pittsburgh,  are  generxily 
mountainous.  The  growth  of  timber  here  is  prin- 
cipally white  oak  and  chesnut,  and  in  some  places 
pitch  pine.  There  are  en  this  river  some  good 
lands,  and  some  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  But 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Pennsylvania  tracts  lie  ia- 
ihe  north  west  of  the  state. 

The  banks  of  the  Alleghany  river  are,  in  many 
places,  exceedingly  high,  steep,  and  rocky.  Whilst 
moving  along  the  current  they  appear  stupendous. 
The  bed  of  this  river  and  of  French  Creek  is  stcnyj 
and  the  water  of  them  very  clear.  On  these  rivers 
are  many  rapids,  over  some  of  which  boats  move 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  In  passing 
down  the  Alleghany  the  scenery  is  deiightfui.  The 
boats  move  with  much  velocity  ;  the  country 
s>carcely  seems  inhabited  ;  the  mountains,  almost 
lost  to  vision,  lise  in  rude  majesty  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  ;  the  pellucid  aspect  cf  the  water  ;  the 
darting  fish  ;  the  anxious  loon  ;  the  proffiund  soli- 
tude, rendered  more  impressive  by  the  regular  dash 
ci  the  oar  :  all  these,  and  many  other  circumstan- 
ces, carry  the  m.ind  back  to  the  days,  when  the 
original  occupants  of  the  neighbouring  wilds  lived 
under  the  simple  government  of  nature,  and  did 
not  dream  of  tlie  storm,  which  civilization  was 
preparing  for  thc-m. 

On  French  Creek  are  situated  Meadville,  Frank- 
lin, £nd  several  o'-her  inconsiderable  places.  Keie 
too  a'-e  the  remains  of  several  old  forts.  At  Fort 
Franklin  the  French  formerly  kept  a  gairison.     As 
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hr  down  this  river  as  Meadville  the  water  is  still* 
The  principal  falls  on  this  creek  and  Alleghany 
river,  are  Montgomery,  Patterson,  Amberson, 
Nichalson,  and  Catfish.  The  creeks  and  rivers, 
which  enter  these  waters,  are  numeroas  ;  but  it  is 
not  deemed  worth  while  to  name  them  ;  the  princi- 
pal, however,  of  those  which  enters  the  Alleghany 
are  Toby's,  Sandy,  Lick,  Pine,  and  Buffalo  creeks; 
and  Crooked  and  Kiskernanetas  rivers.  In  some 
places  on  the  Alleghany  hills,  there  are  fine  farms. 
On  the  river  Is  situated  the  little  village  of  Arm- 
strong ;  and  behind  the  hills  stands  Lawrence- 
town.  I  found  marching  over  these  niountains 
very  laborious  ;  but  the  prospects  from  them  rich- 
ly 1  epaid  me  for  my  pains.  Here  I  dwelt  upon  the 
situation  of  this  vicinity  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  of  the  wars  between  our  an- 
cestors and  the  French  and  Indians  ;  and  ef  tht 
youthful  patriotism  and  prowess  of  our  inimitable 
Washington.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was 
employed  by  his  native  State  in  an  enterprise,  v/hich 
required  great  courage,  prudence,  and  physical 
vigour.  Whilst  this  part  of  the  country  v/as  oc- 
cupied by  the  French,  and  inhabited  by  many  hos- 
tile tribes  of  Indians,  he  travelled  from  Will's 
Creek,  in  Virginia,  to  Fort  Du  Qnesne,  situated  at 
the  forks  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers  ; 
and  from  thence  up  the  former  to  the  French  Fort 
on  the  Le  Beuf.  During  a  part  of  this  journey  he 
proceeded  on  foot,  with  a  gun  in  his  hand  and  a 
pack  on  his  back.  This  enterprise  developed  facul- 
ties which  afterwards  saved  his  country. 

To  eulogl/ie  this  great  and  good  man  is  in  vain. 
He  is  so  far  above  our  praise,  that  we  can  honour 
him  only  in  serving  that  country  which  he  so  much 
loved.  His  wisdom  and  virtue  constitute  the  great- 
est of  humaa  examples.     Our  ehildrea  should  ear- 
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!y   be    taught  to  icnow,  to  love,   and  to   Imitate 
liim. 

The  Allegharij  river,  i^ear  Pittsburgh,  presents 
an  expansive  aBpect.  At  this  place  it  meets  the 
Monongahela  fiom  ihc  south,  ai:d  both  pcur  their 
waters  into  the  Ohio.  In  this  union  there  is  a  si- 
lent grandeur. 

About  two  miles  above  this  junction,  on  the 
Alleghsny,  is  a  small  Fort  ;  and  here  some  troops 
are  stationed.  The  siLUeition  of  the  Fcrt  is  very 
retired  and  iuteresiing. 

Pittsburgh  lies  in  the  state  o[  Pennsylvania,  and 
rs  situated  on  the  point  of  land  foimed  by  the  Alle- 
ghany and  Monongahela.  Fcrt  Pitt  occupies  the 
scite  of  the  old  Fort  Du  Qutsne  ;  but  even  the  for- 
mer is  now  in  luins.  0}  posite  to  Pi'.tsbutgh,  on 
the  Alleghany,  is  a  considerable  village,  and  prepa- 
ration is  making  for  building  a  bridge  across  this 
paitofthe  river.  There  are  a'so  a  considerable 
number  of  buildings  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mo- 
nrngahela.  Immediately  back  of  these  buildings 
there  is  a  ridge  of  very  high  and  steep  hills,  which 
contain  ineihaustible  Co«l  mines.  Some  coal  mines 
exist  also  in  the  Alleghany  hills,  and  in  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio.  Those  on  the  west  of  the  Morongahela, 
constirute  a  horizontal  strata  six  inches  thick  and  ap- 
parently unlimited  in  its  direction  through  the  moun- 
tain. This  coal  is  superior  to  that  of  England  :  it  is 
heavier,  and  contains  a  gi eater  quantity  of  the  bitu- 
menous  quality.  'I'he  general  price  cf  this  article  at 
Pittsburgh  is  about  six  cents  a  huihel. 

The  town  of  Pittsburgh,  viewed  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  rivers,  presents  a  ccnlractcd  ard 
an  unfavourable  aspect ;  but  from  other  situations 
it  appears  much  better.  Its  scite  is  level  and  rather 
low  ;  and  the  rivers,  durirg  their  rise,  fie  w  for  a 
coniiderable  distar.ee  into   the  stieet*.     Ihe  lovn 
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IS  very  large.  Many  of  its  buildings  are  of  brick, 
and  are  generally  of  a  large  size.  The  streets  cross 
€ach  ocher  at  right  angles,  but  are  quite  narrow. 
Owing  to  the  exclusive  use  of  co?.l  here,  both  by 
xhe  manufacturer,  and  by  private  families,  the  whole 
town  presents  a  smoky  appearance.  Even  the  com- 
plexion of  the  people  is  affected  by  this  c.iuse.  Th« 
business  of  Pittsburgh  is  great  ;  but  is  generally  be- 
lieved lo  be  declining.  This  place  is  engaged  in 
trade,  more  or  less,  with  the  whole  western  world; 
and  may  be  considered  the  metropolis  of  this  vast 
tract  of  country.  It  procures  its  foreign  goods, 
principally,  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  ;  which 
goods  are  brought  in  waggons  across  tlie  Alleghany 
mountains.  The  distance  from  these  places  to  Pitts- 
burgh is  about  three  hundred  miles;  and  the  price 
Gt  conveying  goods  thither  by  the  usual  loute,  is 
from  five  to  six  dollars  per  one  hundred  weight. 
This  place  also  transacts  some  little  business  with 
the  City  of  New- York,  by  the  way  of  the  Hudson 
and  Mohawk,  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  the  riv- 
er Alleghany.  Provisions  in  Pittsburgh  are,  gen- 
erally, cheap.  Foreign  goods,  hov.^ever,  are  neces- 
sarily high. 

This  place  is  celebrated  for  its  manufActories,  and 
will  become  the  Birmingham  of  America.  Here, 
one  may  see  the  surprising  progress,  which  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  making  in  mechanics  of  aU 
.  most  every  kind,  both  as  it  respects  invention  and 
workmanship.  Indeed  it  is  evident,  thst  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  the  elements  of  the  body  politic  are  all  ia 
the  most  healthful  action,  and  that  we  are  rapidly 
approaching  to  a  glorious  manhood.  We  have  on- 
ly, in  our  progress,  to  guard  against  two  evils  : — an 
undue  attachment  to  money,  and  too  little  regard 
for  sound  morals  and  solid  learning.  The  extraor- 
dinary attention,  which  has  of  iate  been  paid  to  the 
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*ncral  and  religious  education  of  children,  promises 
to  furnish  for  the  future  service  of  our  country,  men 
of  true  wisdom. J — "  men  who  will  fear  God  and  hate 
covetousness.'* 

Speaking  merely  as  a. politician,  I  may  say,  that  a 
due  regard  to  this  part  of  education  is  the  great  de- 
sideratum in  civil  government.  But  in  relation  to 
a  future  state  the  subject  is  of  infinitely  greater  con- 
sequence. Our  sabbath  schools,  in  which  children 
are  taught  to  commit  to  memory  the  Sacred  Ora- 
cles, have  been  attended  with  such  wonderful  suc- 
cess, that  they  appear  to  be  forming  a  new  epoch  in 
the  progress  of  the  Christian  Religion.  This  is  a 
field  in  which  thousands  can  do  much  good.  Heav- 
en has  thus  opened  a  new  vineyard,  in  which  almost 
any  one  may  remove  the  noxious  weed,  and  nourish 
the  tender  plant. 

Ship  and  boat  building  is  actively  carried  on  at 
Pittsburgh.;  but  of  late  no  vessels  of  a  large  tonnage 
have  been  made,  on  account  of  the  dangers  incident 
to  getting  them  down  the  Ohio.  Very  few  of  the 
vessels  and  boats  built  here  ever  return  up  the  river 
so  far  as  this  place,;  and  of  course  there  is  here  a  con- 
stant demand  for  new  vessels.  Strangers  from  eve- 
ry part  of  the  sea  board,  generally  take  this  place  in 
their  way  to  the  West.  Emigrants  from  every  quar- 
ter are  cojitinually  arriving  here,  and  stand  in  need 
of  boats  of  various  kinds  to  transport  their  goods 
and  their  families.  A  great  many  foreign  emi- 
grants, particularly  those  of  rhem  who  are  mechan- 
ics, are  often  arriving  from  New-York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore,  to  Pittsburgh  ;  and  from  the  latter 
place  some  of  them  pass  .on  to  the  manufacturing 
establishments  further  west. 

The  seQts  of  christians  in  Pittsburgh  are  very  nu- 
merous. The  Christian  Religion  is  so  momentous, 
and,  in  some  ra^sctit  so  mysterious  a   subject,  that  it 
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ts  perfectly  natural  for  people,  in  looking  beyond 
those  of  its  principles,  which  arc  easily  understood, 
and  which  are  sufficient  to  make  plain  before  us  the 
path  of  duty,  to  be  divided  in  opinion  respecting  it. 
This  would  be  the  effect,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
upon  all  abstract  questions,  or  upon  questions  invol- 
ving principles  beyond  the  reach  of  our  intellectual 
vision.  The  human  mmd  too,  is  prone  to  dispute 
upon  unessential  points  ;  and  here,  principally,  arises 
pride  of  opinion,  and  the  spirit  of  persecution. -There 
is  nothing  in  the  questions,  themselves  to  ennoble  the 
mind,  or  to  give  force  and  dignity  to  its  investiga- 
tions. It  is  upon  trifles,  that  even  great  minds  be- 
come passionate. 

Noarly  all  the  sects  of  christian?  subscribe  to  the 
doctrines  of  faith,  repentance,  holiness,  and  charity  ; 
of  course  the  great  variety  of  sects  do  not  call  in 
question  the  consistency  of  God's  holy  word. 

Trifles  give  rise  to  sects  ;  pride  supports,  and  nov- 
elty obtains  proselytes  for  them,  Upon  these  trifles 
are,  from  time  to  time,  engrafted  views  and  objects 
of  more  weight,  and  hence  the  sect  becomes  respect- 
able.—  A.  congregational  society  becomes  divided  on 
account  of  some  petty  dispute  upon  a  minor  ques- 
tion involved  in  church  discipline,  or  in  relation  to 
taxation  for  the  support  of  the  ministry.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  in  a  few  weeks  an  ej  iscopalian,  and 
a  baptist,  and  perhaps  other  societies  become  estab- 
lished in  the  same  town.  Where  the  oppositionists 
will  not  resort  to  a  new  form,  some  variations  will 
be  suggested,  and  teJits  of  scripture  will  be  found  to 
sanction  them. — The  protestants  gave  rise  to  the 
sect  of  puritans  ;  and  the  presbyterians  have  created 
the  sect  of  seceders. 

No  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  human  mind 
and  heart,  and  who  is  well  versed  in  ecclesiastical 
iiislory,  will  ever  suffer  himself  to    be  p^irtial  to  one 
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sect  aboTe  anotlier  of  sincere  and  pious  dirlstians. 
A  TDan  cannot  say,  that,  under  certain  circumstan- 
ces, he  might  not  himself  become  a  bitter  sectaiy. 
What  has  been  may  be  again  ;  and  what  may  be  may 
he  now — Our  righteous  ancestors  fled  from  the  per- 
sscuiing  hand  of  christianized  Europe  ;  and,  in  A- 
r^erica,  they,  in  their  turn,  persecuted  unto  death 
the  sect  of  Quakers.  Where  was  iheir  humility  ! — 
v?bere  was  their  charity  !  I  wouM  sooner  t:ust  a 
mad  man  ihan  a  religious  zealot  ;  and  I  shouid  thinic 
that  man  weak  minded,  who  would  not  be  perfectly 
snd  equally  willing  to  engage  in  public  worship  with 
any  sect  of  pious  and  sincere  christians  on  earth. 

M my  people  pretend  to  know  too  much  respccl- 
]vg  the  mysicrious  parts  of  religion.  The  great  a- 
pv^itle  of  the  Gentiles,  who,  as  a  man,  possessed  a 
powerful  and  highly  improved  mind,  and,  as  a  chris- 
tian, abounded  in  grace  said,  that  "  here  we  see 
through  a  glass  darkly  ;'*  yet  mere  babes  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  christian  system,  pretend  even  to 
demonstrate  concerning  it,  what,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  is  not  demonstrable.  In  young  ministers 
this  is  the  f  ppery  of  learning  ;  and  in  old  ones  cler- 
ical pride. 

Many  persons  too,  are  dissatisfied  witli  the  light 
wlilch  exists  upon  this  subject  ;  and  hence  arise  fruit- 
less speculations,  and  ultimate  unbelief..  God  has 
sufficiently  enlightened  our  path  to  futurity  ;  and  lie 
I'as  condescendingly  done  it,  to  quicken  us  in  the 
christian  course,  and  to  cheer  us  in  the  hour  or 
dt;ath.  Instead,  however,  of  gratefully  considering 
this  expression  of  kindness  as  a  gift,  we  look,  with 
discontent,  for  the  devclopement  of  the  whole  coun- 
sel of  Heaven  concerning  us  : — this  is  pride  ! — this 
is  presumption  ! 

Bat  1  may  add,  that  if  this  light  affects  on'y  ti.e 
reasoning  powers  of  man,  it  wii!  never,  in   wy  Luv.lla 
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9jun'ion,  eventuate  In  that  faith  which  Is  necessary  to 
the  production  of  a  pure  heart  and  holy  life.  The 
moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  man  must  be  en- 
lightened. True  faith  resides  altogether  in  the 
heart. — This  is  the  theatre  of  hope  and  fear»  joy 
and  sorrow,  love  and  hatred  ; — the  theatre  of  guilt, 
and  of  repentance  ;  the  theatre  of  rebellion,  of  obedi- 
ence, and  of  prayer. 

As  I  dislike  to  see  a  layman  in  theology,  or  a  the* 
oloc;ian  in  politics,  I  shall  say  no  more  upon  this 
subject. 

The  people  of  Pittsburgh  are  not,  generally  speak- 
ing, remarkable  for  their  sociability.  They  are  ve» 
ry  attentive  to  their  business,  and  seem  to  care  but 
little  about  those  around  them.  A  next-door  neigh- 
bour is,  with  them,  frequently  unknown  ;  and  months 
and  years  pass,  without  their  exchanging  with  each 
other  the  ordinary  compliments  of  friendship  and 
good  will.  As  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  cities 
of  Europe,  a  simple  partition  renders  unknown,  for 
a  great  length  of  time,  those  who  live  under  ihe 
same  roof. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pittsburgh  are  very  suspicious 
of  the  Yankees  ;  and  judging  from  the  character  of 
a  few,  uncharitably  condemn  the  v/hole.  This  is 
more  or  less  the  ca?e  throughou*"  the  v^'est.  The 
Y.inkecs  are  every  where  considered,  an  iwteliig-ent, 
hardy,  bold,  active,  and  enterprising  pecple  ;  bur 
they  are  supposed  to  be  eTrcessively  iond  of  money, 
and  frequcndy  to  obtain  it  by  fraudulent  means. 

As  to  the  love  of  money  it  is,  throughout  the 
whole  country,  poisoning  the  fountain  of  individual 
and  national  respectability  ;  but  as  to  the  means  of 
obtaining  it,  the  Yankees  are,  probably,  as  honest  as 
other  people. 

The  characteristics  of  the  people  of  any  particular 
town,  generally   depend  upon    the  dlsposSlIon  and 
33* 
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hafeits  of  its  first  settlers.  Sometimes  these  first  Scft- 
tiers  are  hospitable  and  fond  of  society;  and  some- 
times they  are  excluiively  devoted  to  business,  and 
consider  every  stranger,  who  makes  his  appearance 
amon^  th^m,  as  actuated  by  the  same  views. 

With  respect  to  the  characteristics  of  the  people 
of  Pittsburgh,  1  judge  only  from  information  which 
I  obtained  there,  and  which  appeared  to  be  sanction- 
ed by  the  general  aspect  of  things  in  relation  to 
them. 

During  my  short  visit  at  this  place,  I  became 
particularly  acquainted  with  the  family  ot  E.  B. 
Esq.  ;  and  mention  this  circumstance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  myself  the  satisfaction  of  express- 
ing some  sentiments  respecting  chem.  So  interest 
ing  were  they,  that  I  have,  ever  since  I  left  them, 
regretted  the  loss  of  their  society.  Mr.  B.  is  a 
German  •,  has  travelled  a  great  deal,  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  ;  is  acquainted  with  many  lan- 
guages ;  possesses  very  extensive  information  ;  and 
5s  a  man  of  a  sound  and  discriminating  mind. 
Possessing  too,  much  sensibility,  and  much  delica- 
cy of  taste,  his  ideas  are  polished,  and  intete»tingly 
expressed.  In  Mrs.  B.  are  combined  good  sense  ,, 
iimplicity,  and  benevolence.  £****  is  sensible, 
and  innocently  ro.mantic  j  and  in  the  little  daugh- 
ters arc  blended  much  vivacity  and  loveliness. 

On  the  back  part  of  Pittsburgh  there  is  a  rise  of 
grjund,  c  iUed  Grant's  Hill.  Here  one  may  have 
a  perfect  view  of  the  town  ;  and  its  appeararce 
from  thii  position  is  very  much  in  its  favcur.  This 
hill  was  occupied  by  the  English  General  Grant 
during  the  old  French  war  ;  and  here  lie  surrender- 
ed to  the  enemy.  About  nine  miles  up  the  Mo- 
iioogahcla  is  the  place  called  Braddock's  Fields,. 
It  is  celebrated  by  the  defeat  there  of  the  general 
€>f  tliis  name.     These  fields  are  also  acted  by  their 
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being  the  rendezvous  of  the  Whiskey  Boys  daring 
the  western  insurrection  in  179}..  The  defeat  of 
Braddock  cook  place  in  1755-  Mmy  vestiges  of 
this  bloody  engagement  are  stH  visvble.  It  is  weil 
known  that  here  our  Washington  acted  A?  a  volun- 
teer aid  to  General  Braddock  ;  and  by  his  intrepid- 
ity, and  military  skill,  saved  the  English  troops  from 
total  destruction.  In  tlte  engagement  Washingto;v 
had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  received  foar 
balls  throngli  his  clothes. 

The  Monongahela  river  is  a  noble  stream.  It: 
rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Laurel  mountains,  is  about 
four  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  is  navigable 
at  a  great  distance,  and  its  current  is  deep  and 
gentle.  Across  this  river,  at  Pittsburgh,  an  elegant 
bridge  has  recently   been  erected. 

After  remaining  at  Pittsburgh  two  days,  I  de- 
scended the  Ohio  for  a  few  miles,  and  then  landed 
on  its  western  bank.  The  state  of  Ohio  is  situated 
altogether  on  the  west  of  the  river,  and  is  bounded 
east  by  Pennsylvania,  north  by  Lake  Erie  and 
Michigan  Territory,  and  west  by  Indiana.  The 
length  of  the  river  is  about  eleven  hundred  miles, 
and  its  avf,rage  breadth  about  one  half  of  a  mile  ; 
in  some  places,  however,  its  width  is  about  twice 
this  distance.  The  river  is,  generally,  very  deep, 
sufficiently  so  for  the  navigation  of  large  ships.  Its 
aspect  is  placid  and  clear  v  Jind  when  the  water  is 
hfgh,  is  expansive  and  beautiful.  It  contains  a  grcac 
many  islands,  and  is  stored  with  a  variety  of  fisit 
and  foA-l.  Tha  river  sometimes  rises  forty  or  fifty 
feet,  and  greatly  endangers  the  settlements  upon  it<J 
b  jnks-  Sometimes  too,  the  river  is  tow  and  ap- 
pears inconsiderable.  Its  sinuosities  are  numerous, 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  abrasive  effect  of 
the  floating  ice  and  trees  upon  its  banks  is  very 
great. 
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TIic  general  aspect  of  the  state  of  Ohio  is  rather 
level  than  otherwise.  There  are  here  no  elevations 
which  can  be  called  mountains  ;  but  the  country- 
is  gently  diversified.  The  upper  part  of  It  is  most 
hilly.  West  of  Chilicothe  it  is  nearly  level.  In 
various  parts  of  the  state,  there  are  extensive  prairies 
covered  with  high  grass.  Those  near  the  river  are 
small  ;  but  those  in  the  interior  are  from  thirty  to 
fifty  miles  in  extent.  The  soil  of  the  state  is,  gen- 
erally, very  fertile  ;  but  as  is  the  case  every  where 
else,  some  of  its  lands  are  sterile,  and  some  un£t 
for  cultivation.  Its  forests  are  spacious  and  ele- 
gant. The  sycamore  trees  here  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  surprisingly  large.  In  this  and  the 
other  western  states  there  is  still  considerable  game  ; 
but  the  hand  of  civilization  having  here  wantonly 
destroyed  much,  a  scarcity  has,  for  some  lime,  been 
experienced. 

Most  of  the  western  states  in  a  great  measure 
resemble,  as  to  their  aspect,  the  state  of  Ohio. 
This  whole  range  of  country  is  better  calculated  for 
the  production  of  grain  than  for  the  growth  of  cat- 
tle. The  pastures  here,  however,  are  rich  ;  and 
the  woods  so  abound  with  nuts,  that  immenbe  herds 
of  swine  are  raised  in  them  without  the  least  ex- 
pence.  The  climate,  judging  from  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  inhabitants,  I  should  suppose  much 
less  healthy  than  that  of  New-England  ;  and  in 
particular  situations  the  fever  and  ague,  and  bilious 
fevers  are  very  prevalent. 

In  travelling  from  Pittsburgh  to  New-Orleans, 
I  sometimes  moved  upon  the  rivers,  and  sometimes 
marched  in  the  woods.  In  the  latter  the  traveller 
is,  during  the  summer  season,  greatly  annoyed  by 
musqaetoes.  Having  no  covering,  I  was  often  cm- 
ployed  during  the  whole  night  in  defending  myself 
against  them.     Here  I  may  observe,  that  Iromike 


rime  of  my  leaving  Pittsburgh  to  my  arrival  at 
New-Orleans,  I  slept  in  the  open  air  about  thirty 
Ki^;»hts.     The  night  dews  did  not  affect  my  health. 

The  boats  which  float  upon  the  river  Ohio  are 
various  : — from  the  ship  of  several  hundred  tons 
burthen,  to  the  mere  skifiT.  Very  few  if  any  very 
large  vessels,  however,  are  now  built  at  Pittsburgh, 
or  indeed  at  any  other  place  on  the  Ohio.  They 
were  formerly  built  on  this  river,  particularly  at 
^Pittsburgh  and  Marietta  ;  but  the  difficulties  inci- 
dent to  getting  them  to  the  ocean,  have  rendered, 
such  aniertikings  unfrcquent. 

An  almost  in:mmerable  nuniber  of  steam  boats, 
barks,  keels,  and  arks,  arc  yearly  set  afloat  upon- 
tliis  river,  and  upon  its  tributary  streams.  Th^ 
barks  are  gener;illy.  about  one  hundred  tons  burth- 
en, h  ive  two  m.ists,  aud  are  rigged  as  schooners,  and 
herm  iphroditc  brigsl"  The  keels  have,  frequently, 
covered  decks,  and  sometimes  carry  one  mast> 
Tnese  and  also  the  barks  are  sometimes  rowed  and 
sonieiimes  moved  up  the  river  by  poling,  and  by 
drawmg  them  along  shore  with  ropes.  The  flat 
boat  or  ark  is  ot'  a  clu.M^y  construction  ;  but  very 
burthenso.rje.  Its  foundation  consists  of  silis  like 
lliose  of  a  house,  and  to  these  is  trunneled  a  floor  of 
plank.  Tlie  sides  are  of  boards  luosely  put  to- 
gether, and  the  top  is  covered  In  the  same  way.. 
The  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  so  much  of  the  sides 
as  come  in  contact  with  the  water,  are  caulked. 
Some  of  this  kind  of  boat  will  carry  four  or  five- 
hundred  barrels  of  flour,  besides  considerable  quan- 
tities of  bacon,  cheese,  and  other  produce.  On  the- 
deck  of  the  ark  are  two  large  oars,  moving  oa- 
pivots,  and  at  the  stern  there  is  a  large  stearing  oar. 
'The  progress  of  the  ark  is  principally  i?.  flc-ating 
with  the  current  ;  and  t'le  oars  are  seldom  used' 
excepting  for  th-e  purpose  of  rowing  ashore. 
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The  business  carried  on  by  boats,  on  tBe  OHi* 
and  Mississippi,  is  immense.  The  fieight  of  gccds 
up  and  down  these  rivers  is  high  ;  and  the  freight- 
ing business  here  is  exceedingly  profitable.  No 
property  pays  so  great  an  interest  as  that  of  steam 
boats  on  these  rivers,  A  trip  ot  a  hw  weeks  yields 
one  hundred  per  cent    upon  the  capital  en")p:oyed. 

The  arks,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  keels, 
v;hen  they  reach  New-Orleans  seldom  return  up  the 
river  again.     The  former  are  sold  fer  lumber. 

The  current  of  the  Ohio  is  about  four  miles  aa 
hour.     That  of  the  Mississippi  is  rather  quicker. 

On  the  river  Ohio,  nearly  opposite  to  Louisvil]e». 
there  are  rapids,  the  descent  of  which  is  about 
twenty-three  feet  in  the  distance  oftwo  miles.  Ow- 
ing to  this  circumstance  many  boats  do  not  retura 
from  below  this  place.  This  difficulty,  however,  is 
about  to  be  removed  by  a  canal,  which  will  give  to 
the  river,  at  this  place,  another  dircctir  n.  'i  his  is 
the  only  considerable  obstruction  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  Ohio. 

In  the  rapids  there  are  three  passages,  ar-d 
they  are  all  taken  at  different  limes,  accordirg 
to  tlie  state  of  the  river.  Pilots  are,  by  law,  ap- 
pointed to  navigate  boats  down  the  r;ipids.  The 
quantity  of  water  in  the  river  often  vaiies  :  it  some- 
times both  rises  and  falls  in  the  course  of  a  ftw 
hours. 

Before  I  proceed  further  down  th's  river,  1  irust 
notice  those  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
•'/■l-ich  lie  on  the  Ohio.  The  western  boundary  of 
Pennsylvania  lies  about  forty  miles  west  cf  Frem  h 
Creek  and  Alleghany  river  ;  and  west  cf  Pitts- 
burgh, on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  about  the  sariie 
distance.  North-west,  it  is  bounded  by  a  f)art  oi' 
Lake  Krie,  and  south  by  a  part  of  Virgiiiia. 

A  part  of  the  state  of  Virginia  lies  on  tl:?   Ohio, 
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hdv'ing  a  part  of  Pennsylvania  on  ihe  cast,  and  Kcn» 
tucky  on  the  west.  The  principal  waters,  which 
enter  the  Ohio  from  Pennsylvania,  are  the  Big 
Beaver  on  the  north,  and  Racoon  Creek  on  the 
south. 

In  travelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  western  riverSj 
1  could  not  always  obtain  good  accommodations 
upon  them.  As  such  accommodations,  howeverj 
were  of  but  little  consequence  to  me,  I  always, 
when  I  wished  to  descend  the  rivers,  jumped  into 
the  first  boat  I  could  find. — Sometimes  I  moved 
along  in  a  keel,  sometimes  in  an  ark,  and  sometimes 
rowed  myself  in  a  little  sklfF.  By  taking  this 
course,  I  not  only  could  land  when  I  pleased,  but 
became  particularly  acquainted  with  the  navigation 
of  the  rivers,  and  with  the  various  means  of  trans- 
portation upon  them.  My  society,  it  is  true,  was 
iiot  always  the  best  ;  but,  perhaps,  not  the  less  in- 
structive for  this  circumstance.  To  become  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  world,  one  must  sec 
human  nature  in  all  its  aspects.  Somedmes  I  met 
real  gentlemen,  and  sometimes  fell  in  with  the  per- 
fect boor.  1  was  not  known  to  any  one  ;  but  the 
boatmen,  frequently  becoming  sick,  applied  to  me 
for  medical  aid  ;  and  hence  I  acquired  the  title  of 
Doctor. 

My  prescriptions  were  always  simple  ;  and, 
strange  to  tell^  I  did  not  lose  a  single  patient.  My 
knowledge  of  the  Materia  Medica  was,  no  doubt, 
limitad.  V/ithout,  however,  consulting  Celsus  or 
Boerhave,  I  always  told  the  sick,  that  in  a  few 
days,  they  would  be  perfectly  well.  I  really  sup- 
pose that  men  often  die,  because  they  think  they 
shall.  Much  depends,  in  sickness,  upon  the  state 
of  the  mind.  Our  intellectaal  and  physical  nature 
always  sympathise  with  each  other.  Resistance 
lessens  tlie  force  of  an  attack  ;  and  there  is  some- 


ihing  in  the  declaration,  I  will  not  be  conqner* 
ed  !  vhich  fortifies  both  the  mind  and  the  body. 

My  next  /earned  theory  was,  that  nature  loves  her- 
self;  and,  in  sickness,  requires,  in  many  cases,  onlj 
a  little  aid  to  enable  her  so  to  exert  her  powers  as  to 
produce  the  desired  effect.  The  most  simple  pre- 
scriptions, if  efficient,  are  always  the  best.  Power- 
ful remedies  tend  to  disorganize  the  most  subtle 
functions  of  the  animal  econom.y  ;  and  by  curing  one 
disease  to  produc2  s  complication  of  many  others. 

But  I  would  not  call  in  question  the  importance 
of  the  profession  of  medicine.  As  to  its  station  in 
the  catalogue  of  sciences,  it  ranks  among  the  very 
Drst.  This  profession  presents  to  the  human  mind 
the  most  extensive  field  for  investigation.  The 
great  science  of  physiology  is  its  basis  ;  and  chym.- 
istry,  the  wonderful  magician,  by  whom  the  constii- 
xient  parts  cf  matter  are  ascertained,  the  effects  of 
their  various  combinations  discovered,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  new  qualities  realized.  The  physician 
should  be,  emphaticahy,  a  child  of  nature,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  her  government, 
both  with  respect  to  mind  and  matter. 

Upon  the  western  rivers  a  great  many  boatmen 
die,  and  their  graves  upon  the  banks  are  numerous  ; 
hence  those  who  are  taken  sick  arc,  generally,  much 
alarmed. 

The  boatmen  cf  the  west  are  conspicuous  for  their 
habits  of  intemperance,  and  sweaiing.  Whilst  on 
the  western  rivers  my  ears  were  shocked  by  their 
oaths  and  curses.  I  endeavoured  to  lessen  tlus  prac- 
tice. To  efiect  my  object  1,  occisionally,  associa- 
ted with  them  ;  and  by  a  kind,  free,  and  yet  grave 
n  anner,  prepared  the  way  for  some  friendly  counsel 
upon  the  .<5ubject.  They  saw  that  I  did  not  ice]  a- 
bove  their  labours,  or  their  modes  of  living. —  1  fully 
participated  in    their  liard   fare  ;  slepL  acioss  flout 
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fcarrels)  without  bed  or  covering,  drank  water  from 
the  river,  and  sometimes  laboured  at  their  oars. 
Thus  I  gained  their  confidence  and  their  good  will. 

At  one  lime,  during  the  silence  of  evening,  I  ad- 
dressed about  twenty  boatmen  upon  the  subject  of 
swearing.  I  represented  the  practice  as  not  only 
'wicked,  but  idle,  low,  and  unmanly.  They  heard 
nie  with  attention,  some  of  them  made  many  ac- 
knowledgments, and  whilst  I  continued  with  them, 
they  swore  little  or  none.  Upon  many  other  occa- 
sions 1  spake  to  boatmen  upon  the  subject  ;  and 
irom  their  manner,  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  practice 
of  swearing  among  them  might  be  rendered  less 
common.  But,  perhaps,  there  is  no  habit,  the  con- 
troul  of  which  depends  less  upon  the  will  than  that 
of  swearing.  The  tongue  is  a  little  member,  and 
often  moves  ere  the  judgment  can  controul  the  im- 
pulses of  the  heart.  A  pretty  lad,  in  one  of  the 
western  boats,  attracted  my  attention,  both  by  his 
beauty  and  his  profaneness.  After  speaking  to  him 
tpon  the  subject,  I  offered  him.  a  dollar  upon  the 
condition  of  his  not  swearing  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  He  was  much  pleased  with  the  proposi- 
tion ;  but  after  controuling  himself  with  much 
watchfulness,  for  about  an  hour,  he  became  dis- 
couraged, and  partially  returned  to  his  long  estab- 
lished practice.  Let  those,  who  are  so  happy  as  to 
be  free  from  this  vice,  guard  against  the  subtle  in- 
fluences of  its  example. 

As  to  intemperance,  I  think  it  is  by  no  means  pe- 
culiar, even  in  degree,  to  this  part  of  the  country. 
*But  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  add,  that  during  a 
tour  which  I  took  through  the  middle  and  southern 
states  in  1815;  and  also  during  th^t,  an  account 
of  which  I  am  now  writing,  I  witnessed  much  less 
intemperance  than  intormation  previously  obtained 
had  led  me  to  anticipate.  Stdi,  there  is,  in  the 
14 
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United  States,  much  Inebriation,  and  a  great  want 
ot  eccnomy  ill  the  use  cf  spiiituous  h'quors.  By 
the  distillery  of  grain  among  us,  the  community 
are,  sometimes,  deprived  cf  the  r.ecessaiy  qusraiiy  of 
bread  ;  and  a  substitute  is  furnished  which  tends, 
at  once,  to  bepgar,  and  to  depopulate  the  country. 

Before  I  dismiss  these  topics,  1  may  add,  that  I 
have  often  heard  of  the  low  conversation,  which  Is 
said  so  prevail  among  the  boatmen  cf  the  west  j 
and  also  of  their  quarrelsome  and  fighting  habits. 
All  these  practices  are  much  less  than  they  are  rep- 
resented to  be. 

Here  I  may  be  permiitted  to  observe,  that  with 
respect  to  low  conversation,  many  who  call  them- 
selves gentlemen,  and  pass  for  such  in  the  world, 
are  highly  culpable.  Indecency  Is  a  vice  committed 
without  temptation.  It  corrupts  the  m.oral  sense, 
and  deprives  the  human  heart  cf  all  those  etherial 
visitations,  which  remind  man  of  his  original  inno- 
cence, and  elrquently  persuade  Lim  that  there  are 
pleasures  far  above  those  of  sense.  Indeed,  hew 
evident  is  It,  that  when  we  cultivate  pure  and  up- 
right afFectioBS,  the  blessed  spirits  of  truth  and 
peace  visit  cur  hearts,  enlarge  cur  views  of  moral 
nature,  and  tell  us  of  nameless  hopes.  The  infirmi- 
ties of  man  would  add  an  interest  to  human  nature, 
if  they  were  not  voluntarily  displayed.  When  cov- 
ered with  the  mantle  of  an  amiiable  and  sensible 
delicacy,  they  blend  the  ideas  of  wenkrcss  and  suf- 
feiing  here,  with  peifection  and  im.mortality  here- 
after. 

That  part  of  the  state  of  Virginia  which  lies  oa 
the  Ohio,  extends  from  about  fcriy  miles  below 
Pittsburg  to  Great  Sandy  River,  the  line  beiv\een 
this  state  and  Kentucky.  The  western  parts  of 
Virginia  are  mruntainous,  and  a  gcod  grazing  ccun- 
try.      The   soil  below   tl:c   mountains,   though  not 
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Hch,  is  well  calculated  for  the  growth  of  tobacco  and 
Indian  corn.  Mriny  of  the  ridges  of  land  in  this 
state  are  very  fertile  ;   particularly  the  Blue  Ridge. 

The  town  of  Wheeling,  in  Virginia,  is  situated  on 
the  Ohio,  twelve  miles  above  Grave  Creek  ;  and  on 
this  creek  is  a  celebrated  Indian  grave. 

The  principal  rivers  and  creeks,  which  enter  ths 
Oliio  from  this  state,  are  Charteer's,  Big  Grave,  Ba. 
ker's.  Fish,  and  Fibliing  creeks  ;  and  Little  Ken- 
hawa,  Great  Kenhavva,  and  the  Great  Sandy  River. 

The  Great  Kenhawa  is  nearly  three  hundred 
yarJs  wide  at  its  junction  with  the  Ohio  ;  but  iis 
rapids  are  numeroas,  ani  its  navigation  very  diffi- 
cult. It  derives  its  sources,  throug'i  a  vast  tract  of 
country,  from  the  Laurel  and  Alleghany  moun- 
t.iins  on  the  north-easc,  from  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tdins  on  the  west,  and  from  the  mountains  in  North 
Carolina  near  the  sources  of  the  Rosnoke.  On  the 
Great  Kenhawa  are  inexhaustible  lead  mines. 

Ttie  principal  source  of  the  Great  oandy  River  is 
in  the  Cumberland  mountains.  Its  length  is  n«t 
great  ;  ani  it  is  navigable  for  loaded  batteanx  only 
a'iout  fifty  miles.  At  its  mouth  it  is  about  sixty 
yards  wide,  and  it  enters  the  Ohio  opposite  to  Gal- 
liopolis.  This  place  was  settled  by  a  company  of 
Tre.ich  emigrants  J  but  in  1796  disease  and  other 
misfortunes  caused  tiiein  to  abandon  the  establish- 
ment. 

The  town  of  Steubeav'Ue,  in  the  state  cf  Ohio, 
extends  for  a  c^siJerable  distance  along  the  bank 
of  the  river.  There  are  here  some  manufactories, 
and  several  hanisome  dwelling-houses.  Its  situa- 
tion is  considerably  -elevated,  and  here  and  there  are 
come  large  trees  vvhich  were  spared  from  the  forest. 

Tiie  first  principil  river  which  enters  the  Ohio, 
and  which  finds  its  scarce  in  that  state  is  the  Mus- 
kingum.    This  river  is  situated  abjut  one  hundred 
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an(i  seventy  miles  below  Pittsburg,  and  is,  at  Its 
confluence  with  the  Ohio,  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  wide.  It  is  navi;TabIe  for  large  batteaux 
to  a  place  called  the  Three  Legs,  one  hundred  miles 
fiom  lis  mouth,  and  for  small  ones  to  its  source, 
vhi'ch  is  within  seven  miles  of  the  Cayahoga. 
The  Muskingum  presents  a  gentle  appearance,  and 
near  its  banks  there  are  valuable  salt  springs,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  coal  and  free  st-nc 

The  town  of  Marietta  is  situated  on  the  east  of 
the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum.  Its  pe- 
s'lion  Is  pleasant  ;  but  it  has  a  deserted  aspect,  and 
is  rapidly  declining.  It  is  not  true,  that  the  Mus- 
kingum is  not  subject  to  inundations.  All  the 
brtuks  of  the  western  river  are,  more  or  less,  exposed 
to  freshits  ;  afid  this  circumstance  considerably  les- 
sens the  value  of  the  liudu  and  buildings  upon  them.. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  stands  Fort  Har- 
nier. 

The  Hockl.ocking  is  rather  smaller  than  the  Mus- 
kingum, and  is  situated  about  twenty -five  miles  be- 
low the  latter.  On  the  banks  of  this  river  are  quar- 
ries of  free  stone,  iron  and  lead  mines,  pit-coal,  and 
salt  springs.  There  are  some  fine  lands  on  both  of 
these  rivers. 

The  town  of  Athens  lies  on  the  Hockhocking, 
about  forty  miles  from  the  Ohio.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated,  and  Is  the  seat  of  the  Ohio  University. 

The  River  Scioto  is  even  larger  than  the  Mus- 
kingum. It  is  navigable  nearly  two  hundred  miles, 
and  is  connected  with  the  river  Sandusky,  which 
enters  Lake  Erie,  by  a  portage  of  four  miles.  On 
the  Scioto,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Ohio, 
is  the  town  of  Chllicothe.  This  place  is  the  seat  of 
government.  Not  far  from  the  Scioto,  are  sait 
springs,  which  belong  to  the  state  ;  also  coal,  free 
stone,  and  several  kinds  of  valuable  clay. 
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Tha  town  of  Cincinnati  is  situated  on  the  east  of 
the  Great  Miami,  near  its  junction  with  the  Ohio. 
This  town  is  pleasanrly  situated,  and  presents  the 
appearance  of  much  business.  It  is  a  very  flourish- 
ing place.  Tii-^re  are  several  manufactories  here, 
•  one  of  which  is  sicuited  at  the  foot  of  the  bank,  and 
13  eight  or  ten  stories  high. 

In  Cincinnati  is  situated  Fort  Washington.  This 
is  the  first  of  that  chain  of  forts  which  extends  west. 
Oa  the  east.-rn  branch  of  the  Great  Miami  is  Fort 
Sc.  Clair  ;  and  on  the  western  branches  Forts  JefFer- 
S  )a  aid  Greeaviile.  O  i  the  river  Cahimet,  which 
enters  th.i  W.ib.ish,  stands  fort  Recovery  ;  and  just 
above  this  fort  is  th^  phice  of  St.  Clair's  defeat. 

Thi  Great  M-aini  is  the  boundary  of  the  state  of 
Olio  on  the  rivar  of  this  name.  The  Great  Miami 
is  aboa'  three  haadred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,-  and 
interlocks  with  the  Scioto,  above  Chillcothe.  One 
of  its  branches  runs  within  four  miles  of  the  Miami 
of  the  L^ke.  and  within  seven  mile^  of  the  Sandusky. 
The  bed  of  the  Great  Miami  Is  stony,  and  its  cur- 
rent rapid-     Jizt  above  its  mouth  is  fort  ilamiUon. 

There  are  many  small  creeks  and  towns  near  the 
Ohio,  which  in  rny  course  I  Saw  and  visited  ;  but 
vviiich  famish  no  interesting  materials  for  remark. 
BcJsides,  I  am  not  writing  a  Gazetteer  ;  and  with 
geography,  my  fellow-citizens  are  well  acquainted. 

I  may  here  speak,  as  I  promised,  upon  the  proba- 
ble course  of  tin  seasons  in  the  west.  I  am  much 
inclined  to  believ-i,  that  t!ie  cold  3ea"ons,  which  the 
people  of  Niw-England  have  for  many  years  expe- 
rienced, anJ  v^^hich  have  so  much  injured  the  inter- 
ests of  a3;'ricu^rui'e  am  )ng  ui,  are  passing  off  to  the 
west ;  an. I  that  the  pi')ple  of  the  we^t  will,  for  sev- 
eral years,  experience  s^asins  leS'j  favouable  than 
usail.  My  opinion  is  fomdei  upon  the  facts,  that 
foi  tbj  tvs'j  Uil  ycirs  we  have  ex^,-rienceJ  more  fa- 
14* 
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vnuraWe  seasons,  and  the  people  of  the  wast  less  fa- 
v.iurabi^  ones  In  the  same  comparative  proporiions. 
'This  is  a  good  criterion  by  which  to  ferm  an  opin- 
ion upon  the  subject.  The  change  of  seasons  in  both 
sections  of  the  country  prove  and  corroborate  each 
other. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1817  were,  with  us, 
less  unfavourable  than  usuah  The  hopes  of  our 
farmers,  and  of  those  who  depend  for  a  sufficiency 
of  provisions  upon  an  abundant  market,  were  con- 
siderably revived  ;  and  this  year  we  have  experien- 
ced something  like  a  good  old-fashioned  season. 
The  golden  ears  of  corn,  more  beautiful  than  the 
productions  of  the  richest  mines,  have  again  bright- 
ened our  fields,  and  cheered  our  hearts.  Had  un- 
genial  seasons  continued  much  longer,  this  part  of 
the  country  would  have  become  impoverished  and 
depopulated  : — people  were  going  down  into  Egypt 
for  bread- 

Lact  year  the  seed  time  and  harvest  of  the  west 
were  unfavourable;  and  the  spring  ©f  1818  was  in 
the  highest  degree  unpromising.  In  the  western 
parts  of  Virginia,  where  the  climate  is,  usually, 
warmer  than  on  the  east  of  the  mountains  ;  and  in 
the  states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  &c.  planting  time  this 
)car  was  very  backward.  When,  according  to  the 
usual  course  of  the  seasons,  it  was  time  for  corn  to 
appear  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  ploughing 
bid  not  commenced.  Some  of  the  farmers  asserted, 
that  the  season  was  even  later  than  the  spring  before 
by  five  01  six  weeks.       * 

During  the  mouth  of  May,  the  weather  in  the  west 
was  cold  '.ind  windy.  On  the  3d  of  this  month  the 
l/irdi  were  assembling  for  a  more  southern  climate. 
They  were  so  chilLd  th  it  I  caught  niany  of  them 
Without  difii:ulty  ;  and  others  of  them  perished  in 
t;ie  lA^hu     The  scasor^  fv>r  the  commcnccmeni  of 
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rsget.ition  here  is  probably  four  weeks  earlier  than 
in  New-Hampbhire. 

Uacil  my  arrival  at  New-Orleans  the  weather,  gen- 
erally,  was  cold  and  dry  ;  and  even  here  the  wind 
was  frequently  cool.  A.bout  the  middle  of  May  I 
experienced  frost  in  Kentucky  ;  and  near  the  Mis- 
sissippi the  cotton,  much  later  than  this,  was  in  a 
wretched  state.  In  Tennessee,  heretofore  remarka- 
ble for  the  excellence  of  its  cotton,  this  article,  for 
two  years  past,  has  been  rapidly  de,2;eneraLing.  The 
severity  of  the  last  winter  even  in  New-Orleans  was 
unparalleled.  The  streets  there  were  covered  with 
ice  sufficiently  hard  to  bear  loaded  wagi!;nns. 

Should  Heaven  favour  the  New- England  states 
with  good  seasons,  no  country  in  the  world  would  be 
preferable  to  it.  Our  unfavourable  seasons  have 
taught  us  our  dependence  upon  that  Being,  "  who 
prepareth  rain  for  the  earth,  and  raaketh  grass  to 
grow  upon  the  mountains.'' 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  for  some  years  to  come,  our 
seasons  will  be  remarkably  fruiifal.  The  earth 
here  has,  for  a  considerable  time,  been  acquiring 
streogih,  which  has  not  been  called  foidi  ;  and  hav- 
ing been  accustomed  to  cooi  seasons,  warm  ones, 
operating  upon  this  new  acqnisition  of  vegetative 
pjv^'er,  will  cause  an  excraordniary  impetus  in  the 
soil. 

1  have  spoken  of  cur  bright  Indian  harvest.  The 
corn  of  the  west  is  much  inferior  to  ours.  Grow- 
ing upon  a  rank  soil,  its  production  is  rapid,  and 
the  kernel  is  large  and  unsabstantial.  Indian  meal  is 
seldom  used  in  the  west,  excepting  for  cattle  ;  and 
very  fe.v  persons  there  are  acquainted  w-ih  the  Yan^ 
kee  mode  of  making  Indian  cakes.  Being  fond  of 
this  coarse  bread,  1  frequently,  during  my  tour,  in- 
structed the  gentle  dames  of  the  v/est  in  tl-is  Nevv- 
EnglanJ  cusIOjU.     But  in  many  cases,  after  w^iiung 
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an  hour  for  my  repast,  I  was  deprived  of  most  of  !•: 
by  the  fondness  of  the  children  of  the  house  for  this 
new  dish  ;  and  in  one  instance  the  kind  mother 
could  get  rid  of  them  only  by  knocking  them  iT.der 
the  tabl^  as  fast  as  they  would  come  up. 

The  variety  of  biids  which  I  saw  in  the  wtstern 
woods  excited  much  interest.  Many  species  entire- 
ly new  to  nie  made  their  appearance.  Some  of 
them  were  very  beautiful.  Many  of  these  birds  be- 
ing common  in  the  South  of  Europe,  proves  that 
ihe  cllmateof  the  west  is  mild  ;  and  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  hops  and  grapes  here  speak  favourably  of 
its  soil. 

Fruit  tret^s,  particularly  peach  and  apple,  flour- 
ish well  in  Ohio  ;  but  a  more  northern  climate  is 
more  peculi.irly  calculated  for  the  latter. 

The  western  country  is  exceedingly  well  adapted 
IG  the  growth  cf  hemp  ;  both  as  it  respects  its  cli- 
Tnate»  and  its  extensive  levels  of  deep  and  rich 
mould.  This  advantage,  and  the  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent ship  timber,  and  iron,  which  iis  forests  and 
hills  produce,  would  enable  it  to  furnish  for  the  mar- 
ket the  finest  ships.  The  black  walnut  here  is  said 
to  be  as  durable  as  the  live  oak  ;  and  the  frames  of 
■vessels  built  upon  the  western  waters,  are  frequent- 
ly miade  of  this  wood.  There  is  here  too,  an  abun- 
dance ©f  excellent  yellow  pine,  suitable  for  masts 
2nd  spars.  These,  with  many  oilier  kinds  of  lum- 
ber, are  rafted  and  floated  down  the  rivers  to  New- 
Oileans,  and  there  sell  at  a  high  price.  Upon  these 
1  dfts  large  quantities  of  produce  are  ofien  transport- 
cJ  to  the  same  place. 

T!ie  produce  carried  down  to  this  vast  market 
consists,  principally,  cf  flour,  corn;  pork,  beef,  bacon, 
venison,  flax,  v.'hiskey,  lumber,  and  live  stock,  par- 
ticularly horses.  The  foreign  goods  received  into 
the  western  states,   lying  on   the   Mississippi    and 
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Ohio,  and  their  principal  sources,  come,  as  has  beea 
observed,  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  by  the 
way  of  Pittsburg.  This  place  is  the  great  depot 
for  the  supply  of  all  places  below  it.  Foreign  goods 
to  a  larg^  amount  are  also  brought  from  Nev^'-- 
Orleans ;  and  some  from  Virginia,  by  the  way  of 
Richmond. 

In  speaking  of  large  vessels  on  the  Ohio,  I  may 
add,  that  ships  of  large  tonnage  have  been  built  oa 
this  river,  laden  for  the  West- Indies,  and  there  sold, 
both  vessel  and  cargo.  A  person  in  Europe,  un- 
acquainted wicli  the  geography  of  our  western  wa- 
ters, wauld  be  astonished  to  see,  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  a  large  vessel,  frei?;hted  with  country  pra-. 
duce,  which  was  built  and  l>iden  at  Pittaburg,  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  miles  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

How  wonderfully  impressive  is  the  prospect, 
which  this  country  presents  to  the  politician,  during 
his  cogitations  upon  our  remote  destinies  !  Every 
thing  is  conspiring  to  render  the  United  States  far 
more  populous  than  Europe.  la  the  course  of  a 
few  hundred  years  all  that  is  gre^t,  and  splendid  will 
characterize  us, — The  arts  of  Greece,  the  arms  of 
Rome,  the  pride  of  England  will  b'^  ours.  May. 
God  avert  the  rest  I 

Whilst  on  the  Oaio,  I  was  pleased  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  floating  grist-mill  used  oa  this  river. 
This  kind  of  mill  is  suppoited  by  two  boats,  and  the 
wheel  moves  between  them.  The  boats  move  both 
up  and  down  the  river,  and  when  employment  can 
be  obtained,  they  are  placed  in  the  strongest  current 
near  the  shore,  and  the  mdl  is  set  in  motion.  Here 
there  is  no  tax  for  ground  rent,  mill-dam,  or  rdce. 

In  speaking  of  mills,  I  may  aJvsit  to  one  -.vh'ch 
I  saw  in  Indiana,  and  which  excited  some  interest. 
As  1  was  one  day  passing  through  a  wood,  near  a 
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latter,  and  had  the  curiosity  to  look  in.      There  was 
here  a  grist-mill  moved  by  a  horse,  and  attended  by 
a  little  boy  about  nine   years   of  age.     The  horse 
draws  upon  a  staple  fixed  in  a  post ;  but  making  no 
progress,  he  pushes  back  with  his  feet  the  platfoim 
upon  which  he  stands,  and  which   is   of  a  circular 
form.     Through  the  centre  of  this  platform  there  is 
a  post   fixed   in    the    grc'-.r.d.     The  walking  of  the 
horse  sets  the  machinery  in  motion.     The  cogs,  the 
■wallow er,    the    trunnel-head,  and  the  stones  cperat» 
cd  pretty  much  in  the  usual  way.      The  Lilliputian 
miller  displayed  all  the  airs  and  importance  so  com- 
mon to  the  managers  of  such  ncisy  establishments. 

In  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  in  other  places  in  the 
west,  are  some  natural  curiosities,  with  respect  to 
which  I  must  not  bs  silent  ;  but  as  I  can  probably 
throw  no  light  upon  the  mystery  ir.  winch  they  are 
involved,  my  remarks  up>on  them  will  be  brief. 

As  to  the  bones  of  animals  which  have  been  found 
at  the  Licks,  particularly  at  that  called  the  Big  Bone, 
i  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  they  are  iliose 
of  animals  v.hich,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  have 
perished  there.  Animals  in  the  west  were  once  ve. 
ry  nuoTicrous,  and,  no  doubt,  vast  heids  of  buffalo, 
eik,  deer,  and  even  the  mansmoth  resorted  thither. 
Probably  many  of  them  fell  into  these  licks,  either 
by  accident,  by  contention,  or  by  their  eagcriiCSs  to 
get  to  the  saltj  and  were  thus  destroyed.  Some 
too  probably  killed  themselves  by  the  quantity  of 
Silt  water  v.hich  they  drank  ;  and  where  such  Viij^t 
numbers  v;ere  constantly  assembling,  many  n  ust 
have  died  in  consequence  of  disease  and  old  age. 

Much  less  plausible  suppositions  can  be  suggett- 
ed  relative  to  the  vast  mounds  and  walls  cf  earth 
in  the  west  ;  the  farmer  of  vhlch,  it  is  said,  con- 
tain human  bones. 
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It  may  be  presumed  that  these  walls  \vere  erect- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  defence.  It  is  well  known 
that  savage  tribes  wage  with  each  other  the  most 
destructive  wars.  Some  of  the  tribes  of  North 
Ameiica  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
blood-thirsty  ard  exterminating  disposition.  The 
Iroquois  were  once  the  terror  of  all  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes.  By  their  hostile  and  ferocious  spirit 
many  of  these  tribes  became  nearly  extinct.  Of  the 
Nadonaicks  only  four  cabins  or  families  remained. 
The  Puans  too,  were  not  less  formidable  and  fierce 
than  the  Iroquois.  They  violated  every  humane 
principle.  The  very  name  of  stranger  embittered' 
them.  They  supposed  themselves  invincible,  and 
persecuted  and  destroyed  every  tribe  whom  they 
could  discover.  There  were  other  tribes  similarly 
disposed. 

Now  it  may  be  supposed,  that  the  tiibes  in  the 
neighbourliood  of  those  whose  object  it  was  to  ex- 
terminate all  other  tribes,  would  assemble  for  mu- 
tual defence.  Coalisions  of  this  kind  are  not  un- 
frequent  among  savages.  Further  :  nothing  would 
be  more  natural  than  for  savages,  thus  situated,  to 
erect  fortifications  of  trees  and  earth,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  themselves  against  the  common 
enemy.  Such  a  prir;ciple  of  self-defence  would  ba 
natural,  and,  of  course,  universal. 

As  to  the  mounds  of  earth,  supposed  to  contain 
human  bones,  it  may  be  observed,  that  several 
tribes  of  Indians  may  have  combined  and  fortified 
themt-elves  against  their  enemies  ;  and  in  this  situa- 
tion they  may  have  been  conquered  and  destroyed. 
It  is  well  known,  that  in  Indian  battles  there  is  no 
quarter  given.  The  dead  bodies  of  several  thou- 
sind  persons  tiirown  together  and  covered  with 
earth,  would  make  avast  heap.  But  even  suppos- 
ing that  the  enemy  had  not  prevailed,  famine,  con- 
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"tagious  disease?,  or  even  ordinary  causes  of  dea*l"i, 
would,  among  a  great  assemblage  of  people,  pro- 
duce, in  a  short  time,  a  sufficient  number  of  bodies 
to  make  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  a  vast  mound. 
Covering  the  dead  with  mounds  of  earth  instead  of 
digging  graves  for  them,  might  not  only  be  found 
convenient,  under  certain  circumstances,  but  is  a 
custom  peculiar  to  the  aborigines  of  Ameiica. 

The  finding  of  one  or  two  pieces  of  ancient  coin 
in  the  west  has  occasioned  much  speculation.  A 
copper  coin,  bearing  Persian  characters,  has,  it  is 
said,  been  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Little  Miami 
river. 

It  is  well  known,  that  mankind  are  naturally 
itinerant  ;  and  that  they  carry  with  them  their 
goods,  especially  those  which  are  portable,  and 
which  they  highly  value.  A  piece  ot  coin  possesses 
both  of  these  qualities  ;  and  it  would  not  be  more 
Strange  to  find  an  Asiatic  medal  in  North  America, 
than  to  find  here  an  Indian  of  Asiatic  origin. 

Our  first  parents  were  created  in  Asia  ;  and  the 
rest  of  mankind  descended  from  them.  By  emigia- 
tions  various  distant  portions  of  the  world  have  been 
settled.  Emigration  was  an  act  of  necessity.  One 
quarter  of  the  world  could  not  have  contained  all 
mankind  ;  and  the  popnlatfon  of  Asia  became,  in 
time,  too  great.  Asia  is  at  this  time  supposed  to 
contain  five  hundred  millions  of  people  ;  and  in 
China,  such  is  the  excess  of  population,  that  children 
are  destroyed  by  their  parents,  with  as  little  cere- 
inony  as  though  they  were  the  clTspring  of  the  most 
worthless  domestic  animals. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Continent  of  North 
America  was  peopled  from  the  north-east  of  Asia. 
In  no  other  way  could  the  Western  Continent  have, 
so  early,  become  known.  The  north  is  v.ot,  even 
now,  known  beyond  the  !iitiL,<ide  of  eighty-two  j  and 
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"With  respect  to  it  thus  far  there  is  much  doubt. 
The  eastern  and  western  continents  may  be  con- 
nected near  this  latitude  ;  and  in  this  direction  the 
aborigines  of  North  America  may  have  travelled 
from  the  former  to  the  latter.  Certain  it  is  that  t:.2 
water  between  the  north-east  of  Abia,  and  the  north- 
west of  America  is  comparatively  shallow.  In 
Bering's  Straits,  situated  in  the  latitude  of  sixty- 
six,  there  are  many  islands  ;  the  width  of  the  straits 
is  only  about  fifty  miles,  and,  in  winter,  the  passage 
across  is  frozen. 

Even  here  the  eastern  and  western  continents, 
v;ere  perhaps,  once  connected.  Such  an  idea  is  not 
inconsistent  either  with  the  nature  of  things,  or  with 
analogy.  The  earth  has  experienced,  from  time  to 
time,  great  revolutions  ;  and  Strabo,  an  ancient  and 
celebrated  geographer,  speaks  of  the  time  when  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  did  not  exist.  Why  rnay  not 
the  two  great  continents  have  been  or  still  be  united 
as  well  as  tliose  of  Europe  and  Africa  ?  There  is  in 
the  north-east  of  Asia  much  more  evidence  of  its 
former  connection  with  the  north-west  of  America, 
than  there  is  of  a  similar  connection  between  Eu- 
rope and  Africa,  inasmuch  as  the  water  between  the 
former  is  unquestionably  shallow  ;  and  between  the 
latter  it  is  very  deep. 

Besides,  what  adds  great  weight  to  the  general 
supposition  that  the  original  settlers  of  the  western 
continent  emigrated  from  the  north-east  of  Asia  is, 
that  in  many  particulars  they  resemble  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  latter.  Many  of  the  islands  of  Bering's 
straits,  and  also  both  of  its  coasts,  are  peopled  ; 
and  their  occupants  are  much  in  the  habit  of  emi- 
grating. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  South  America  were 
probably,  the  descendants  of  the  aborigines  cif  North 
America  j  and  emigrated  from  the  Utter  to  the 
15 
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former  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Nothing  Is 
more  natural  than  for  people  to  emigrate  from  a 
northern  to  a  southern  latitude  ;  and  this  course 
was,  no  doubt,  taken,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  bj 
all  the  original  inhabitants  of  North  America.  All 
?he  North  American  Indians,  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted,  excepting  the  Esquimeaux,  now  reside 
south  of  their  supposed  track  from  the  eastern  to 
the  western  continent. 

In  South  America,  as  in  other  warm  countries, 
ihe  modes  of  living  becOiHe  more  refined  than  in 
climates  further  north  ;  and  in  the  history  of  the 
former  we  see  the  same  diversity  of  character  as  ex- 
isted in  North  America.  Many  of  the  tribes  of  the 
north  might  have  been  compared  with  the  Peruvi- 
ans of  the  south,  a  mild  and  inoifensive  people  ;  and 
the  Iroquois  and  Puans  of  the  formers  with  the  Chil- 
sans  and  Caribs  of  the  latter. 

As  to  Persian  coin  being  found  in  North  Ameri- 
ca, it  is  not  more  surprising  than  the  finding  of  Ro- 
man coin  in  Great  Britain.  The  same  effect  may 
arise  from  different  causes.  It  was  probably,  not 
more  easy  for  Julius  Cssar  to  invade  Eritain,  than 
for  the  Asiatics  to  emigrate  to  North  America. 

In  dismissing  this  sut^ect  I  may  observe,  that 
all  the  accounts  from  the  west  are  not  to  be  imme- 
diately credited.  Many,  to  please  their  fancies,  and 
mere,  to  fill  their  purses,  speak  hyperbolically  res- 
pecting it.  A  great  man  who  prided  himself  upon 
his  penetration,  once  being  questioned  as  to  the 
causes  of  some  supposed  appearance  in  nature,  as- 
sumed a  wise  phiz,  and  deeply  reasoned  upon  the 
subject.  iStop,  my  friend,  said  the  quizzer,  had 
you  not  better  Hrst  Inquire  as  to  the  matter  of  fact  ? 

After  passing  Great  Sandy  River,  which  is  a 
boundary  line  between  Virginia  and  Ken'ucLy,  I 
entered  this  state.     The  general  aspect  of  dn  coua- 


try  here  iS  nearly  level.  Near  the  Ohio,  however, 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  mlleSi  the  country  is  broken, 
hilly,  and  even  nnountainous.  In  clambering  some 
of  these  mountains  I  experienced  considerable  fa- 
tigue. They  are  so  steep,  that  one  can  ascend  them 
only  by  taking  hold  of  the  bushes  on  their  sides. 

There  are  in  Kentucky  scarcely  any  swamps  or 
very  low  lands.  The  soil  of  the  levels  is  rather 
thin  ;  but  on  the  swells  and  ridges  the  soil  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile.  A  bed  of  limestone  exists,  five  or  six 
fiset  below  the  surface,  throughout  the  principal  part 
of  the  state.  In  consequence  of  this  circumstance 
its  springs,  in  a  dry  season,  soon  become  exhausted. 
This  state  is  inferior  to  all  others,  wiih  respect  to 
mill  privileges,  inasmuch  as  very  few  of  its  streams 
stand  the  usual  drought  of  autumn. 

This  state  furni?.hes,  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
all  the  articles  which  the  State  of  Ohio  produces3- 
It  raises,  besides  the  ordinary  objects  of  agriculture, 
V..U1  ,']««r.l'.i"ica  tM  /lemp,  and  consTderatJie  tobacco. 
Several  millions  of  pounds  of  maple  sugar  are  made 
here  annually  ;  and  the  woods  of  this  state  feed  im- 
mense droves  of  swine.  The  rivers  abound  with 
fish,  and  the  cane  brakes  support  herds  of  deer. 

In  travelling  through  some  of  those  thickets,  I 
was  impressed  with  a  kigh  idea  of  the  luxuriance 
of  the  soil,  indeed,  the  general  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try here  evinces  great  fertility  of  soil,  and  mildpess 
of  climate.  In  this  state  grov/  the  coffee,  papaw, 
hackberry,  and  cucumber  tree  ;  also  the  honey  lo- 
cust, mulberry,  and  buck  eye.  Many  accounts  re- 
specting the  fruitfulness  of  Kentucky  are,  no  doubt, 
exaggerated  ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  an  abundant  and  de- 
lightful country.  For  my  own  part,  however,  I 
prefer,  to  its  rich  levels,  the  echoing  hills  of  Nev^r* 
i-lamnsliire. 
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As  this  part  of  the  country  abounds  \^ith  inter* 
csting  vegetation,  I  may  here  make  a  reflection  or 
two  upon  botany.  How  infinite  is  the  vegetable 
kingdom  !  and  how  far  beyond  expression  is  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  her  hues  !  these  tints  are 
heavenly  ;  and  the  pencil  of  nature  has  displayed 
them  to  render  man  heavenly-minded.  How  won- 
derful too,  are  the  affections  and  sympathies  of 
plants  1  Here  the  poet  finds  an  exhaustless  source  o£ 
imagery,  and  here  every  vicissitude  of  life  may  se- 
lect its  appropriate  emblem. 

The  whole  of  the  north-westerly  parts  of  Ken- 
tucky is  bound  by  the  river  Ohio.  A  small  part  o£ 
ii  lies  on  the  Mississippi  ;  and  this  river,  so  far,  Js 
its  western  boundary.  Tennessee  lies  south  of  it. 
The  principal  rivers  in  Kentucky  which  enter  the 
Ohio  are  Sandy,  Kentucky,  Cumberland,  and  Ten- 
T^C'see.  Tt'-e  ••"•?!*:€?  fif  these  riveis  are  verv  nu- 
merous, and  in  proceeding  to  the  Ohio  fertilize  a 
vast  tract  of  rich  country.  The  Tennessee  passes 
through  a  small  part  of  Kentucky.  The  Cum.ber- 
land  runs  into  Tennessee,  and  then  extends  through 
a  considerable  part  of  Kentucky  in  an  east  and  west 
direction.  Its  principal  sources. are  in  the  Cumber^ 
land  mountains.  This  river  furnishes  every  mate- 
rial for  ship-building  ;  and  during  the  rainy  season 
can  float  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  Nashville,  in 
Tennessee,  lies  up  this  river  ;  and  much  business  is 
transacted  between  this  place,  Piitsburg,  and  New- 
Orleans.  The  river  is  navigable  without  any  ob- 
struction, for  five  hundred  miles,  and  is,  at  its  mouth, 
about  three  hundred  yards  wide. 

On  the  banks  of  Kentucky  river  are  many  preci- 
pices, some  of  which  arc  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
iiiv,h»  In  these  precipices  may  be  seen  much  lime- 
f-lone,  and  some  fine  white  marble.  This  river  is 
about  two  hundreJ  miles   in  length,  and   in   width. 
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two  liundreJ  and  fifty  yards.  In  this  stata  are  ma- 
ny celebrated  salt-springs.  Its  iron  ore  is  of  a  very 
inferior  quality  ;  and  its  caves  and  other  natural 
curiosities  are  highly  interesting.  Lexington,  the 
capital  of  Kentucky,  is  an  elegant  and  polished 
place. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  atate  emigrated 
from  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  from  most 
of  the  counLries  of  Europe.  A  great  many  of  them 
came  from  Virginia  ;  and,  unfortunately  for  our 
common  country,  they  brought  with  them  their 
slaves.  What  a  source  of  regret  is  it,  that  Ken- 
tacky  did  not  prohibit,  within  her  jurisdiction,  the 
bondage  of  thei^e  friendless  beings  !  A  sense  of  pro- 
priety, and  a  regard  for  the  reputation,  and  true  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  should  have  taught  the 
guardians  of  her  public  vireal  to  wash  their  hands 
from  this  foul  stain.  The  first  settlers  of  this  state 
found  themselves  in  a  land  v/here  ail  was  nature,  and 
all  was  liberty.  The  rivers  poured  their  unrestrain- 
ed tribute,  the  v/inds  blew  where  they  listed,  the 
earth  teamed,  the  birds  flew,  the  fish  leaped,  the  deer 
bounded  over  the  hills,  and  the  savage  knew  na) 
master.  Envlabis  situation  i  But  the  scene  is  mar- 
red. There,  human  beings  toil  and  sweat  under  the 
lash  of  a  task-master.  It  is  said  that  slaves  are 
treated  well  I  ''liey  are, — and<f///  A  slave  h  a  slave, 
in  spite  of  all  the  logic  of  avarice,  indolence,  and 
purse-proud  huoKuiity.  Power  creates  tyranny  ; 
and  in  the  hands  of  a  tyrant  no  man  is  safe.  The 
sufferings  of  the  slave,  even  in  the  United  States, 
are  sutHcient  to  sink  any  country  into  perdition, 
A  record  of  them  would  make  us  run  mad  with 
shame.  Aok  the  mother  how  she  fared,  both  before 
and  after  her  deliverance.  Ask  these  children  cf 
toil  what  it  is  to  die  for  want  of  repose? — What  ic 
is  to  perish  under  the  lash  ? 
la* 
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S«ine  of  the  United  States  have,  in  their  constita- 
lions,  set  their  faces  against  this  unhecoming, — this 
odious  practice.  Had  the  western  states  followed 
the  example,  the  evil  would  have  been,  principally, 
conSned  to  the  southern  states  ;  and  these  states, 
finding  that  upon  their  shoulders  alone  rested  the 
terrible  responsibility  involved  in  the  subject,  wcidd 
have  applied  a  remedy.  The  evil  is  now  spreading. 
In  Kentucky, — a  garden  planted  in  the  wilderness, 
— -a  land,  whefe  liberty  dwelt  for  six  thousand  years, 
there  are  herds  of  sJa%>es.  May  the  states,  which 
shall  hereafter  impress  their  stars  upon  the  banner 
of  our  union  and  our  glory,  guard  against  this 
wretched  state  of  things  •,  and  may  the  slave-hold- 
ing states,  ere  long,  make  a  noble,  generous 
patriotic,  and  humane  efiort,  to  remove  from 
human  nature  this  yoke  of  bondage,  and  from  their 
country  this  humiliating  stigmii  ! 

The  great,  but  inconsistent  Burk,  in  speaking  of 
the  southern  states  says,  that  the  planters  there,  see- 
iug  the  great  diiFerenca  between  themselves  and 
their  slaves,  acquire,  thereby,  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
Tor  my  own  part,  however,  I  should  think  this  cir- 
cumstance would  create  the  fire  of  aristocracy,  whith 
piides  itself  in  power,  and  in  subjugation. 

There  are  many  towns  in  Kentucky,  which  lie  on 
the  Ohio,  the  principal  of  which  is  LouisviJle.  This 
place  is  situated  just  above  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio 
and  near  Dear  Grass  Creek.  Its  scite  is  command- 
ing and  pleasant,  its  aspect  spacious,  and  it  contains 
many  large  and  eicgant  buildings.  At  this  place 
resides  the  intrepid  Colonel  Croghan.  Opposite  to 
Louisville  the  river  Ohio  Is  more  than  a  mile  in 
width.  Much  ship  building  Is  carried  on  here  ;  and 
at  this  place  bodts  and  vessels,  going  down  the  river, 
stop  for  a  pilot.     Ships  of  four  hundred   tons  have 
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passed  down  tlie  rapids.     The  river   is,  generality 
in  its  highest  state  between  February  and  Ajail. 

Opposite  to  this  place,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Ohio,  is  the  town  of  Jeffcrsonville  ;  and  two  miles- 
below,  on  the  Kentucky  side,  is  a  small  place  called 
Shippingport.  At  this  place, boats,  bound  down  the 
river,  generally  land  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  the 
pilot,  and  of  obtaining  information  as  to  the  maikets 
below.     Near  the  rapids  is  situated  Fort  Steuben. 

The  road  from  Louisville  to  Shippingport  lies  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  on  the  river  side  of  it  are 
groves  of  large  sycamore  trees.  Belovv  the  latter 
place,  for  fifty  miles,  the  river  is  truly  beautifalc 
In  the  vicinity  of  Louisville  are  some  noble  planta- 
tions. Some  of  the  planters  here  sow  five  hundred 
acres  with  wheat,  set  twenty  ploughs  a-going  in  one 
field,  keep  sixty  horses,  several  hundred  negroes,  and 
carry  on  disiillingj  cooperinj^,  and  other  trades. 

A  few  miles  belo'A^  Cincinnati,  on  the  Kentucky 
side  of  the  river,  is  situated  the  plantation  of  the 
late  General  Pike.  It  was  interesting  to  see  the 
residence  of  this  great  mzn^  He  was  a  true  patriot ; 
arid  possessed  all  the  hardihood  and  intrepidity  of 
Charles  the  twelfth.  After  serving  his  country  for 
many  years,  and  acquiring  her  confidence  and  love, 
he  nobly  died  under  her  triumphant  banners.  Among 
a  free  and  virtuous  people,  the  fate  of  one  brave  m-an 
kindles  the  latent  spark  of  patriotism  in  ten  thous- 
and hearts,  and  in  his  example,  they  find  inspiring 
lessons  of  courage  and  devotion. 

Limestone  is  situated  on  Limestone  Creek  in  Ken- 
tucky. This  is  a  pretty  considerable  place  ;  but  the 
river  has  so  far  encroached  upon  the  bank  upon 
which  it  is  situated,  that  it,  probably,  will  fall  in  ihs 
course  of  a  few  years.  Indeed  I  believe,  that  this 
will  ultimately  be  the  fate  o{  many  places  on  the  im- 
mediate bARks  of  the  Ohio.     Even  Marietta,   and 


Cincinnati,  are,  probably  cantll  Jates  for  speedy  rs- 
in.  I  bhould  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  very 
next  freshet  had  produced  such  an  eflfect.  With  re- 
spect to  all  these  places,  the  abrasion  of  the  banks  is 
constant,  and  hundreds  of  buildings  are  situated 
near  their  verge.  The  owners  of  these  buildinga 
have  already  incurred  much  expense,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  secure  the  banks  where  their  individual  prop- 
city  siands  ;  but  there  is  no  itnion  in  these  efforts, 
and  the  means  employed  are  totally  inefBcient.  Most 
of  the  lowss  on  the  Ohio  are  every  year  partially 
inundated,  in  cojisecuence  of  the  astonishing  rise  of: 
the  river.  The  banks  are  frequently  overflown  tcT 
fae  depth  of  twenty  feet. 

Opposite  to  Cincinnati  is  Licking  River.  This 
river  is  navigable  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
jjiiles.  On  its  west  bank,  Hear  its  junction  with  the 
Ohio,  is  the  town  of  Coventry  ;  and  on  the  other 
side  is  Newport.  They  are  both  considerable  places, 
and  present  an  elegant  appearance. 

In  travelling  through  the  v/oods,  a  few  milej 
from  this  river,  I  met  with  several  species  of  birds 
which  I  had  never  before  seen.  Nature's  fondness 
for  variety  i:>  conspicuously  displayed  in  all  her 
works  ;  and  1  am  surprised  thai  naturalists  have, 
rwt  noticed  this  circumstance,  so  iis  to  furnish,  at 
lea'St  a  plausible  argument,  in  the  disquisitions  of 
philosopioy  concernir-g  the  hunjan  race. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Cumberland 
rivers  is  the  little  town  of  Smithland.  A  more 
yniserable  lookintj  place  exists  no  where.  It  con- 
tains a  few  wretched  buildings,  some  of  which  are 
occupied  for  the  accoaiimodation  of  boatmen.  Here 
the  slaves  are  more  numerous  than  the  whites,  and 
many  of  the  former  appear  far  better  ia  point  of 
morals  and  intelligence. 

Befoie  I  leave  Kentucky,  I  may  touch  upon  a 
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topic,  which  distinguishes  her,  and' many  of  ihe^ 
Southern  and  Western  States,  from  those  of  New- 
England.  The  practice  which  prevails  in  the- 
former  of  Individuals  publicly  tendering  their  ser- 
vices to  the  people,  pending  elections  for  represen- 
tatives, may,  in  the  abstract,  be  productive  of  some 
evils  ;  but  relative  to  the  systems  of  intrigue,  whicli 
exist,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  every  state  in 
the  Union,  it  Is  a  practice  which  policy  dictates, 
and  patriotism  sanctions.  A  large  concourse  at 
people,  listening  to  the  animated  oratory  of  rival 
candidates,  may  experience  some  excitement  ;  but 
is  not  this  a  less  evil  than  those  which  arise  from, 
the  d.^rk  and  silent  operations  of  abandoned  men,, 
who  have  combined  for  their  own  exclusive  ad- 
vancement, and  for  the  purpose  of  keepLg  out  of 
sight  those,  whose  virtues  and  talents, '  by  com- 
ing  into  contact   with   theirs,    would  reRder   their 

The  safety  of  our  government,  rests  upon  the 
f  xlitence  of  good  principles  ;  and  the  preservation 
of  these  principles  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon 
their  being  patronized,  and  rewarded.  Under 
iuch  a  government  as  ours,  every  political  proceedi 
ing  should  be  fair  and  open.  No  intrigue  should 
be  countenanced.  The  people  should  be  able  to 
see  every  cause  and  effect  of  the  political  macbTnery. 
Virtue,  talents,  and  patriotism,  should  be  encour- 
aged ;  and  vice,  ignorance,  and  selfishness,  dis- 
countenanced. The  latter  should  never  be  suffer- 
ed to  obtain  the  pitronage  of  the  people  through 
private  Intrigue,  and  the  agency  of  petty  coalitions. 
But  this  will  always  be  the  case,  where  political 
management  may  be  clocked  under  the  bustle  ot 
parry  spirit  and  mock-patriotism. 

No  wise  man  will,  unless  prompted  by  a  sense  cf 
duty,  arising  from  the  perils  of  the  limes,  ever  wish 
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for  the  toils,  and  the  responsibilities  of  ofHce  j^  cr 
ever  expose  himself  to  the  caprice  of  the  multitude. 
But  there  may  be  seasons  when,  owing  to  the  corrupt 
practices  incident  to  party  spirit^  the  jargon  of  ignor- 
ance, and  the  pretended  patriotism  of  villainy,  shall 
have  usurped  the  management  of  public  concerns, 
and  have  cypherized,  the  community,  it  v/ould  be 
the  indispensable  obligation  of  the  trne  patriot  to 
tender  his  services  to  his  country,  to  discountenance 
existing  systems  of  political  traffic,  and  thereby  to 
restore  to  the  people  their  consequence,  their  secu- 
rity, and  their  reputation. 

After  being  sometime  in  Kentucky,  I  crossed  ths 
Ohio  and  entered  Indiana. 

This  state  lies  on  the  river  Ohio,  from  the  Great 
Miami  to  the  Wabash.  On  the  east  is  the  state  of 
Ohio,  on  the  west  Illinois  \  and  on  the  north-west 
Michigrin.  The  form  of  Indiana  is  that  of  an  ob- 
long. The  sinuosities  of  the  Ohio,  however,  render 
ifs  boundatv  here  very  uneven.  The  length  of  the 
state  is  about  270  miles,  and  its  breadth  130. 

Ths  soil,  climate,  face  of  the  country,  and  pro- 
dactions  of  this  state  resemble  those  of  Ohio.  Salt 
springs,  coal  pits,  lime,  free  stone,  and  valuable 
cjays  of  vaiieus  kinds  abound  in  Indiiina  ;  and  on  the 
Wab'Sh,  it  is  said  there  is  a  silver  mine. 

The  salt  springs  of  tfca  west  generally  produce  a 
bushel  of  salt  from  about  one  hundred  gallons  of  the, 
v^ater.  This  water  is  frequently  obtained  by  bor- 
ing, from  sixty  to  two  hundred  feet,  through  solid 
rock.  There  is,  in  the  west,  springs  of  salt  pctre  ; . 
and  in  Indiana  there  are  very  valuable  salt  springs, 
which  belong  to  the  United  States,  and  which  are 
profitably  managed  by  the  government. 

The  Prairie  in  Indiana,  called  Pilkawa,  is  a  high 
leyti  ground,  sevsa  miles  long  and  three  broK.d.    Its 
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s*)il  IS  very  rich,  and  upon  it  there  was  never  knoten 
to  be  a  tree. 

Vincennes,  the  capital  of  Indiana,  lies  on  the  Wa- 
bash. Here  the  commerce  of  the  state  principally 
centres.  Goods  from  Canada  pass  into  this  state 
down  the  Illinois  river.  From  Mew-Orleans  they 
proceed  up  the  M'ssissippi,  Ohio,  and  Wabash  ;  and 
from  the  eastern  and  soutnern  states  by  the  way  of 
the  Ohio  and  last  n'lentioned  river. 

In  this  state,  on  the  river  Ohio,  is  the  celebrated 
£wiss  settlement.  Tfce  situation  does  not  presenc  a 
very  favorable  appearance,  and  I  apprehend  that 
much  success  is  not  experienced  in  the  making  of 
wine  there.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  more  favorable 
tract  for  this  business  might  be  found  in  Kentucky. 
The  soil  of  th^is  Stale  Is  lighter  and  warmer  than  that 
of  Indiana. 

Near  ihe  Swiss  settlement  I  met  Vv-ith  many  trees 
and  bushes  quite  new  to  me.  The  thorn  bush  here 
produces  thorns,  which  would  answer  the  purpose 
of  nails.  They  are  three  inches  long,  and  so  sharp 
and  hard  that  they  can  be  pressed,  with  the  hand, 
through  an  inch  board.  The  buck-eye,'  of  which  I 
•have  spoken,  is,  probably,  the  horse  chesnut  of  Eu- 
rope. The  magnolia  bears  blossoms  very  beautiful 
and  fragrant.  The  coffee  tree  resembles  the  black 
oak,  and  bears  a  pod  enclosing  a  seed,  of  v/hich  a 
drink  is  made,  not  unlike  coffee.  The  papav/ re- 
jembles  the  locust,  or  custard  apple  tree,  and  bears 
a  pod,  containining  several  very  rich  kernels,  of  the 
size  and  colour  of  a  tamarind. 

The  principal  river  in  Indiana  is  the  Wabash. 
The  banks  of  this  river  are  high  and  fertile,  and  its 
aspect  very  beautiful.  It  is  navigable,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  upwards  of  six  hundred  miles. 
White,  Theakiki  aiiJ  Calumet  rivers  are  its  great- 
est tributaries. 
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Just  above  Vlncer.nes  is  Fori  Knci,  and  a  Uttk 
r.bove  th€  latter  are  situated  the  Watenaus.  The 
Pootewatomies  are  settled  net  iar  from  the  souther- 
ly end  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  may  here  be  observ. 
cd,  that  the  Indians  of  North  America,  especially 
those  who  reside  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  are  continually  changing  their  place  of 
residence;  that  they  divide  their  tribes  into  many 
small  societies,  and  each  of  these  occupy  ore  village. 
These  societies,  although  of  the  same  tribe,  frequent- 
ly acquire  a  new  nv^me.  Hence  arise,  in  part,  the 
almost  innumerable  number  of  names,  which  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  new  tribes.  Different  names  too, 
are  sometimes  given  to  the  same  tribe  or  society. 
But  the  tribes  of  the  north  and  west  are  still  very 
FiUmerous.  It  has  been  supposed  that  our  govern- 
ment is  too  desirous  of  obtaining  Indian  lands  up- 
on fair  purchase.  As  to  this  particular  I  can  only 
say,  that  many  tracts  which  are  sold,  are  not  worth 
^a  cent  to  their  occupants,  in  as  much  c^s  they  have 
ceased  to  be  good  hunting  grounds,  and  the  owners 
are  about  to  abandon  them. 

The  river  Tippecanoe  is  a  branch  of  the  Wabash, 
It  is  well  known  that  in  iSii  a  Moody  battle  was 
fousht  oB  the  fo'-mer,  between  tlci  Americans  and 
Indians.  The  history  ef  this  engagement  is  very 
interesting.  It  i?  wor'.h  one's  wliile  to  r^cur  to  it* 
Our  troops,  headed  by  the  irtrepid  Harrison,  pene- 
trated through  a  dreary  wilderness  fcir  the  purpose 
cf  destroying  the  Town  of  the  Prophet,  v  ho,  to- 
gether \\'\\-)  Tecumseh,  a  brother  of  his.  had  been  en- 
deavouring to  excites  in  several  tribes  cf  Indians, 
iiosrile  feelings  towards  the  United  States.  The 
troops  of  Harrison  were,  during  their  march,  sur- 
rounded and  menaced  by  many  hostile  tribes.  Af- 
t^r  arriving  at  their  place  of  destination,  they  en- 
camped for  the  right,     just   before   day    light   the 
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r»tJ:t  morning,  a  furious  and  determined  onset  wa"S 
made  by  the  Indiiuis,  and  a  blocdy  contest  ensued. 
Before  our  troops  could  form,  there  were  engage- 
rnents,  man  to  man,  in  the  tents.  The  lawny  In- 
dian  and  the  hale  soldier  grappled  for  fi-iastery.  The 
inarch  of  the  Americans  had  been  very  laborious 
and  fatiguing  ;  and  both  by  day  and  by  night  the 
strictest  watch,  and  the  utmost  readiness  for  action 
had  been  maintained.  Bat  ihsh  and  blood  rr.u^.c 
have  repose.  The  soldier  slept  upon  his  arms.  He 
saw  the  approach  of  the  savage,  but  awaking,  found 
it  was  a  dream.  Ke  slept,  and  dreamed  again  ;— he 
awoke  no  more  :~-some  of  our  troops  were  found 
dead,  and  even  scalped  in  their  tents.  This  was  a 
night  full  of  horror.  It  was  dark  and  rainy,  and 
•ihe  air  was  rended  by  savage  yells. 

The  vigilant  Harrison  was  up^  and  givir.g  orders, 
just  as  the  atcack  commenced.  Our  offit:eis  and 
men  quickly  stepped  to  their  posts.  In  their  way- 
they  met  the  savage  foe,  and  contended  with  him  ia 
darkness.  The  General  ordered  all  his  tireS  to  be 
■immediately  extinguished ;  his  troops  were  soon 
formed,  and  the  contest  was,  for  some  time,  main- 
tained Vv'ith  unabated  lury^  The  result  is  wtill 
known. 

Those  af  oar  countrymen,  who  fell  in  this  engage* 
ment,  deserve  our  grateful  remembrance  ;  and  thoa-e 
who  survived  it  should  be  rewarded. 

After  the  battle  the  wounded  suffered  exceeding- 
ly. Carried  in  u'aggons  over  so  rough  a  vvay,  their 
ligatures  were  loosened,  and  deaih  daily  li;^hteRei 
the  load.  In  this  contest  the  renowned  4Lh  regi- 
ment breasted, with  an  immoveable  aspect, the  fury  of 
the  savages  ;  and  thereby  saved  fro.m  destruction  the 
rest  of  tliC  troops.  Many  of  the  miliiia,  thus  sup- 
ported, bwhaved  well  ;  but  some  of  them  fled,  like 
whipp'd  curs,  under  the  baggage  v/a^go^iS. 
16 
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Colonel  Davies,  who  fell  upon  this  janguinarry 
field,  possessed  a  high  rrilitary  genius.  His  eiuhu- 
hia.5m  was  lofty ;  and  had  he  survived  this  bloody 
r.oiiliic:,  the  last  war  would,  probibly,  have  felt  his 
giiLit  energies.  Other  great  souls  fell  on  this  try- 
ing night  J  but  wy  humble  records  cannot  do  them 
justice. 

Near  the  head  waters  of  the  Wabash  some  of  the 
Kickipoos  are  settled  ;  and  here  too  the  Shaw-nese 
liave  some  of  their  hunting  grounds.  This  last 
idea  suggests  the  subject  of  Zoology.  Tl.ere  is  no 
topic  in  nature  more  interesting  than  this.  Th^e 
great  variety  of  species  which  this  genus  presents, 
and  the  dispositions  peculiar  to  each,  render  this 
subj-^ct  an  inexhaustible  source  of  instruction  ard 
entertainment.  From  the  animal  world,  mian  may 
derive  important  u  ssons  in  relation  to  industry, 
economy  and  perseverance.  Indeed,  heie  are  dis- 
played all  the  passions  and  affections  incident  to 
hum.an  nature  ; — all  that  is  exalted,  and.  all  that  is 
mean  : — the  generous  courage  of  the  lion>  the  selfish 
canning  of  the  fox,  the  ferocity  of  the  bull  do';, 
and  the  fawning  of  the  spaniel.  Here  is  a  fund  of 
simile  illustrative  of  dispct-itions,  mianners,  and 
morals,  which  are  exceedingly  forcible. 

The  relations  of  this  subject  are  too  numerous 
for  incidental  remark.  Unless  the  whole  of  it  is 
em.braced,  one  hardly  knows  where  to  begin,  or 
where  to  leave  off.  That  part  of  natural  philosophy, 
which  relates  to  the  anim<al  and  vegetable  worlds, 
have  an  intimate  connexion  with  moral  nature.  The 
whole  creation  presents  to  the  humianmind  ihe  most 
engaging  subjects  of  contemplation  ; — subjects  which 
speak  to  his  heart,  and  eloquently  persuade  him  to 
love  and  adore  his  Heavenly  Father.  The  Scrip- 
tures derive  from  this  source  moral  and  religious  il- 
lustrations, v.liich  are  truly  impressive  :  In  the  Both 
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the  similita-.ie  of  a  vine  brought  out  of  Egypt  ;  and 
on  account  of  transgression,  "  the  boar  out  of  the 
wood  doth  vvaste  it,  and  the  wild  beast  of  the  field 
doth  devour  it.*'  David,  in  representing  the  happi- 
ness, security,  and  comfort  of  a  christian  spirit,  tx. 
claims,  "  the  sparrow  hath  found  an  house,  and  the 
swallow  a  nest  for  herself ; — even  thine  altars, O  Lord 
of  hoses  !'*  And  in  speaking  of  the  universal  care 
of  Providence,  he  says,  '*  He  giveth  to  the  beast 
his  food,  and  to  the  young  ravens  vvhich  cry."  Jer- 
emiah too,  in  censuring  the  Jews  for  their  insensi- 
bility an  1  impenitence,  declares,  **  yea,  the  stork  in 
tlie  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed  ti.nes  ;  and  the 
tuftle,  and  the  crane,  and  the  swallow,  observe  the 
time  of /Z>t7V  coming  :  but  my  people  kno-.v  not  the 
judgment  of  the  Lord."  LiStly,  how  stipremeiy  in- 
teresting, in  view  of  the  innocence  of  the  iaaih,  is 
the  exclamation,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
tiketh  away  tlis  sins  of  the  world  V  The  Author 
of  the  Scriptures  is,  indeed,  the  great  God  of  na- 
ture ;  and  in  his  Word,  he  has  employed  that  won* 
derful  pencil,  with  which  he  has  garnished  the 
heavens. 

Tne  opossum  of  Li.iiana  is  said  to  possess  pecu- 
liar qualities.  This  animal  has  ever  excited  the  at- 
tention of  naturalists,  by  its  extraordinary  m°ais  of 
cherishing  and  securing  its  young.  Under  the  bel- 
ly of  the  opossum  is  a  bag,  composed  of  a  thick 
skin  completely  lined  with  sofc  fur,  and  this  skin 
fu  ly  covers,  the  animal's  teats,  into  this  bag  the 
yon ng  of  the  opossum  lie  ;  and,  in  a  time  of  dan- 
ger, the  parent  closes  this  bag,  the  young  hang  upon 
her  teits,  and  in  thi:?  situation  s'le  endeavours  to  es-!' 
caps  from  her  pursuers. 

It  i'>  well  known  that  the  opossum,  at  its  birth,  is 
rsmirkably  small ;  bit  the  account  which  I  received 
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from  an  Intelligent  farmer  of  Tndlann,  in  relation  {& 
this  particular,  is  almost  incredible.  This  acecant, 
however,  seems  to  be  supported,  analogically,  by  the 
testirrjony  of  naturalists.  The  young  of  the  mar- 
Riose,  a  sptic^e?  of  opossum,  is,  vrhen  first  horn,  ret 
larger  than  a  bean.  This  animal  has  two  longitu- 
dinal folds  of  skin,  near  the  thighs,  in  Tt'h/ich  her 
young  are  comforta.bly  kept  until  they  acqnirs 
strength  enough  to  t:-ike  care  of  themselves. 

The  Indiana  planter  says,  that  the  youn^;  of  ths 
real  opossuni  has  been  found,  in  the  bag  described, 
noi,  larger  than  a  grain  of  barley.  We  may  hers 
inquire,  in  what  v^ay  the  opossum  is  propagated  I 
The  above  account  of  the  young  of  the  cpossuis  is 
r.ot  absolutely  incredible.  Nature's  modes  of  pro- 
dnction  are  astonishingly  various.  Aristotle  says, 
that  she  abhors  a  vacuum  ;  and  certain  it  is,  that 
she  dislikes  sinnilarlty.  Some  of  her  animated  ex'- 
istences  she  produces  through  the  instrumentality  of 
one  sex,  some  of  two,  sonie  of  tliree,  and  some  with- 
out any  sex.  Tl.e  sna'l  t^  zn  hermaphrodite;  and 
some  shell-animals  in  the  East- Indies  require,  in  or- 
der to  their  production,  the  union  of  three  individu- 
als. The  polypus  is  very  proline,  and  yet  is  desti- 
tute of  sexual  distinction.  Upon  its  body  appear 
protuberances,  similar  to  buds  upon  trees,  and  these 
are  the  real  animal  in  miniature.  Whilst  in  this 
State,  they  are  nourished,  apparently,  as  buds  are 
nourished  by  sip,  and  vhen  they  arc  capable  of  tak- 
ing care  of  them.seives,  they  fall  oil  like  ripe  fruit. 

Two  other  peculi^irlties  of  the  opossum  are  its 
dread  of  water,  and  inJiff.^rence  to  fire.  It  is  said 
that  this  animal,  upon  beiiig  slightly  stricken,  pre- 
tends to  be  dead  ;  and  continues  to  appear  so  even 
Avhen  its  paws  are  burning  off;  but  when  put  into 
water  it  immediately  becomes  alarmed,  and  strug- 
gles to  save  its:?lf.  Naturalists  say,  that  this  anim- 
al subsists,  principally,  upon  birds. 
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U-'ivJ.):^  the  st.ite  of  Indian  i,  I    passed   into  the 
Illiaois  Tc'rrltory.      This    territory  is  genercilly  lev- 
el, but  I   think    it    more    diversifisJ    than   Indij.n !. 
Thi  Illinois  Territory  is  of   immense   extent      It  is 
bo'i!iJsd  oa  the  east,  by  Lake  Michigan  and  Indiana  ; 
oathiSouth,by  the  Ohio  river  ;  oa  the  south-west  and 
w^st,-by  the  Mississippi  ;  on  the  north  by  Lake  Su- 
perior i  on  the  north-west  by  the  Lake  of  the  Woods ; 
an. I  west-sonth-west,  by  the  most  northern  source  of 
the    Mi^>sissippi.      It    constitutes   the    whole   of  the 
North- West  Territory,  excepting   Ohio,   Michigan, 
and   Indiana,  and    contains    aboat   200.000   sqaare 
miles,  e'iclusive  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  and 

Michigan. 

The  m:adG\v5  on  the  river  Illinois  are  very  ex- 
tensive. The  aspect  of  the  river  is  expansive  and 
o-entle  ;  and  at  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  it 
i^  about  four  hundred  yards  wide.  The  other  prin- 
cipal rivers  in  this  territory,  are  the  Ouisconsin,  and 
Fo<  rivers.  The  former  runs  very  near  Fox  river, 
which  enters  Lake  Winnebago.  This  Lake  is  the 
nearest  average  point  of  com  •nanication  between  the 
waters  of  the^St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
On  the  Illinois  river,  there  is  pit  coal,  salt  springs, 
anJ  in  other  parts  of  the  territory,  lead  and  cop- 
per  mines.  Between  the  rivers  Kaskaskias,  and  Il- 
linois, there  is  an  extensive  tract  of  rich  land,  which 
terminates  in  a  high  ridge.  In  this  fertile  vale  are 
a  number  of  small  French  villages. 

There  is  a  comnunicatioa,  between  the  Illinois 
river  and  L^ke  Michigan,  by  the  way  of  Chicago 
river,  and  two  small  p  >rtage3.  The  Illinois  strikes 
thi  Mississippi  about  twenty  miles  above  the  Mis- 
souri, A-ai  its  principal  branch  runs  in  the  direction 

of  Detroit. 
The  principal  towns  in  the  Illinois  Territory  are 

Kiskaskia,  CDliokia,    ani  Godien.     Sha^/ne   town 
16* 
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lies  on  the  Ohio,  and  h  an  inconsiderable  place-. 
Here  are  several  taverns,  a  bake-house,  and  a  fev/ 
huts.  Some  of  the  setllenaeRts  in  Illinois  are  ancient^ 
and  very  considerable^ 

Formerly  there  were  about  twenty  tribes  oT  In- 
dians inliabiting  the  Illinois  Territory  ;  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  lands  here  still  belong  to  ihem. 
The  Winnebagoes  still  reside  on  Fox  river  ;  the 
Saukies  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Ouisconsin;  and 
the  Ottiganmies  near  its  month. 

Fort  Mijssac  is  situated  in  Illinois,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Oliio.  Its  site  is  elevated  ;  but  the  adjacent 
country  is  frequently  ovei  flown. 

The  Illinois  Territory  possesses  a  fine  climate,  a 
variety  of  rich  soils,  and  rnany  peculiarities,  which 
are  cak  ulated  to  render  her,  at  some  future  period, 
a  very  distinguished  state. 

About  ten  miles  *>eyond  Cumberland  river,  on 
l]:€  Ohio,  is  the  rirer  Tennessee.  This  river  tinds 
irs  most  remote  sources  in  Virginia,  passes  through 
the  state  of  Tennessee  from  east  to  west,  and  in  its 
course  enters  the  State  of  Mississippi.  This  is  the 
largest  so^srce  of  the  Ohio.  It  pursues  its  coursa 
about  one  thousand  miles  before  it  enters  the  Ohio, 
and  at  its  junction  with  it,  its  width  is  about  six  hun- 
dred yards.  It  is  navigable,  for  the  largest  vessels, 
to  the  Muscle  Shoals,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and 
£fty  miles.  These  shoals  are  about  twenty  miles  in- 
length  ;  but  the  navigation  here  ma.y  be  euiily  im- 
proved. 

At  no  far  distant  period,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  produce  of  the  Oliio,  and  its  tributaries,  will, 
probably,  find  a  market  in  West- Florida,  instead  of 
New  Orleans.  This  will  be  more  particularly  the 
case,  should  Pensacola  btcome  the  property  of  the 
Ufiited  States ;  and  of  this  event  there  can  be  no 
lioubt.     It  will  soon  beccme  curs  by  purehase,  or  by 
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conc[;iest.  Fo.-  an  honest  purpose  Spain,  o-r  her  se-- 
eret  ally,  will  not  wish  to  o'vii  it  ;  she  will',  there- 
fore, forfeit  it  by  transgression,  or  when  it  shall  be- 
come useless  to  her  in  this  respect,  she  will  sell  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  thit,  erelong,  E  ist-Floridi, 
and  that  part  o?  West-Florida  v/hich  belongs  to 
Spain,  will  become  ours. 

Pensacohi,  Mobile,  and  other  places  on  the  coast 
of  West-Florida  will  soon  become  places  of  im- 
mense trade.  The  great  cause  of  the  business  and 
wealth  of  New-Orleans,  is  the.  union,  which  there 
takes  place,  between  a  vast  inland  and  foreign  com- 
raerce.  Such  a  union  at  Fensacola,  or  Mobile  would 
be  much  more  advantageous.  The  planters  on  the 
Ohio  and  its  waters,  could  carry  theirproduce  to  these 
markets  at  much  less  eripense  ;  and  the  shipper  coaid 
here  freight  vessels  for  its  exportation  at  a  lower  rate. 

Boats  on  the  Ohio,  instead  of  passing  into  the 
Mississippi,  may  ascend  the  Tennessee  as  far  as  the 
Muscle  Shoals,  or  within  fifty  miles  of  them,  and 
then  entering  the  Tombecbee  by  a  canal,  i^'hich  may 
easily  be  made,  pass  down  to  Mobile.  The  current 
of  the  Tennessee  to  the  Muscle  Shoals  is  gentle,  and 
boats  may  be  pushed  up  the  stream  ivithuut  much 
expense.  Coosee  river,  a  branch  of  the  Alabama, 
also  approaches  very  near  to  the  Tennessee;  and 
from  the  Alabama  to  the  river  Perdido,  near  Pensa- 
.cola,  the  distance  is  very  smalL 

If  these  ideas  are  correct,  the  trade  of  New  Or* 
leans,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  will  not  increase 
5 )  rapidly  as  might  otherwise  be  expected.  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  expense  attending  the  naviga- 
tion of  vessels  up  the  Mississippi  to  New-Orleans, 
and  in  passing  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  riv- 
er, is  frequently  great.  Vessels  are  sometimes  from 
thirty  to  sixty  days  in  ascending  this  river  to  the 
city  J  and  in  dssceiiding  it  the  detention,  both  on  tb« 
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river  and  at  the  pHot-ground,  near  its  entrarce  into 
the  G'jlf  of  Mexico,  is  cften  considerable.  Besides, 
the  danger  attending  this  navigation  is  far  frcni  be- 
ing small. 

Should  the  produce  of  that  part  of  the  Western 
Country,  which  lies  on  the  Ohio,  pass  into  the  Tom- 
becbee  and  Alabama  rivers,  Mobile  vill  rapidly  in- 
crease ;  and  should  the  United  States  acquire  a  right 
to  Pensacola,  it  will  jirobably  become,  in  time,  one 
of  the  greatest  ccmmercial  places  in  the  world.  No 
maricime  city  will,  in  this  event,  possess  a  back  coun- 
try so  extensive,  rich^  and  populous  ;  and  none  more 
completely  combine  the  energies  of  inland,  and  for- 
eign commerce.  The  harbour  of  Pensacola  is  one 
©f  the  best  in  the  world. 

Before  I  leave  the  Ohio,  it  may  be  vcell  for  me 
to  introduce  a  general  idea  of  the  courses  of  tills 
river.  Its  minor  sinuosities  are  too  numerous  to 
mention.  From  Pittsburg,  this  river  proceeds  in  a 
Eorth-west  course  about  thirty  miles  ; — v/est-south- 
west,  five  hundred  miles  ; — south-west,  one  hundred 
and  seventy  niiles  ^ — west,  two  nur.dred  and  eigluy 
miles  ; — south-west,  one  hundred  and  eighty  mileS;— 
and  the  residue  of  the  distance,  vest-south-west. 

The  Ohio  is  a  v;onderful  river.  Its  utility,  and 
beauty  are  highly  conspicuous.  Its  banks,  where 
not  cultivated,  are  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 
trees,  and  bushes,  v/hich,  bending  over  the  water, 
yield  a  prospect  at  oace  serene  and  rich.  Some  of 
the  banks,  especially  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  river, 
are  covered  with  lofty  forests  of  sycamores. 

The  fish  in  this  river  are  of  various  kinds  jamiong 
V'hich  is  the  cat-fish,  weighing  from  five  to  one  hun- 
dr:;d  pounds.  The  fish  in  tlie  western  waters  are 
generally  very  f.it. 

Whilst  on  the  Ohio,  and  near   the   mouth    of  the 
Cumberlandj  I   witnessed  a  deer  hunt,   if  it  may  so 
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be  called,  which  excited  no  little  fsnsibHItj.     Sever* 
al  keels  were  passing  silently  down  the  current.  ^  It 
w.is  noon-day,  and  the    river    was    fall,   expansive, 
and  calm.     The  rnea  on  board  of  the  boats   espied, 
a  mile  ahead,  several  deer  swimming  across  the  riv- 
er.    0,ie  of  the  deer  had  proceeded  nearly  half  way 
across,  when  the  skiffs  belonging  to  t\7o  of  the  keels 
were  manned,  and  went   in  pursuit  of   him.     Each 
skiff  contained  two  oars-men,  and  one  in   the   bows 
with   a    boat    hook.       The^rival     skiffs    ploughed 
through  the  silver  stream.     The  deer   retreated   ti> 
vvards^the  wood  ;  but  one  of  the  boats  outspea  him. 
He  wis  now  betv/een  two  enemies.     The  scene  was 
interesting:   I  almost    prayed   for    his  rescue.     lor 
twenty  minutes  the  fate  of  this  guileless  animal  was 
doubtful.      The  calm    which    prevailed   seemed    to 
listen  to  the  da&hing  oar,  the  succebsless  blow,    and 
the  almost   breathless  efforts  of    the  poor  deer,  ^    At 
length  all  was  silent  5    the    boats    were    on  their  re^ 
turn  ; — no    deer  was  seen    in  the   river.      The  tired, 
yet  sprightly  o.ir,  told  the  tale  of  death  ;  ar^d  naiurcj 
for  a  moment,  seamed  to  darken  on  ihe  sceac. 

The  deer  was  a  buck,  two  years  old,  remarkably 
large,  and  eleg  intly  proportioned.  When  1  beheld 
this  bleeding  victim,  and  heard  the  boatmen's  song^ 
of  triumph,  my  heart  involuntarily  exclaimed,  it  men 
must  butcher,  for  Heaven's  sake,  let  them  not  do  it 
in  mirth  i 

Viewing  the  Mississippi  from  ihe  banks  of  ths 
Ohio,  its  appearance  is  narrow,  and  confined  ;  but  it 
is,  generally,  much  v;ider,  and  in  many  places  ex- 
pansive and  elegant. 

All  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  above  the  Ohio, 
are  not  yet  known.  The  Missouri,  however,  is,  no 
doubt,  its  largest  tributary,  and  perhaps  its  main 
branch.  The  principal  source  of  the  Mississippi  a- 
bove  the  Missouri  appears  to  proceed  from  Bear  lake. 
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The  river  Missouri  is  several  thousand  miles  ia 
length,  and  rurs  in  a  direction  nortii  of  west.  This 
part  of  the  country  has  been  explored  by  order  of 
the  Arr>erican  Goverriment  ;  but  so  vast  is  it,  that 
many  years  must  elapse,  and  much  population  he 
introduced  into  it,  before  information,  to  be  fully 
depended  upon,  can  be  obtained  respecting  it.  We 
have,  by  the  efrorts  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  other 
hyrdy  spirits,  obtained  some  general  ideas  respect- 
ing the  vast  tract  of  country,  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouii  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  will  as- 
sist us  in  making  more  particular  discoveries  ;  but 
at  present,  caution  should  be  exercised  in  relation  to 
every  record  which  is  made  upon  ihis  subject.  The 
American  people  are  considerably  interested  in  it,  and, 
of  course,  wili  be  disposed  to  believe  every  assertion  in 
favour  of  the  country.  Our  government,  it  appears, 
are  preparing  for  several  expeditions  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Louisiana  purchase.  It  certainly  is  well 
to  be  engaged,  during  the  present  season  of  tran- 
qiiilliiy,  in  ascertair.ing  our  boundaries;  in  order  iJat 
our  resources  m<iy  be  known,  and  that,  having  the 
whole  stale  of  the  nation  before  us,  we  may  know 
what  policy  to  pursue  towards  its  respective  parts, 
hov,'  to  guard  against  evils  which  may  be  apprehen- 
ded, and  to  promote  interests  which  may  present 
tiiemselves  to  our  view. 

The  principal  town  in  the  Missouri  Territory  is 
St.  Louis.  I'his  tov^n  is  very  pleasantly  situated, 
abouL  fif"teen  miles  below  the  river  Missouri,  and 
contains  two  or  three  hundred  houses.  St.  Ger.e- 
ifieve  is  situated  about  seveuiy  miles  bjh.w  St.  Lou- 
is. Near  this  place  are  inexhaustible  lead  mines-. 
St.  Louis  is  rapidly  increasing,  an--!  is  the  centre  of 
the  fur  trade,  west  of  tiie  Mississippi.  It  is  proba- 
ble tliat  the  country  west  of  the  river  Missouri  is 
elevated  and  broken,  and  contains  a  great  vaiiety  of, 
i)!ss.      it  is  probably  too,  a  very  rich  iur  country,. 


How  far  the  Louisiana  purchase  "Wiil  ultimately 
prove  beneficial  to  our  countryr  time  alone  can  de- 
termine. It  was  certainly  of  consequence  to  us  to 
possess  the  right  of  deposit  at  New-Orleans  ;  and 
this,  it  is  presumed,  might  have  been  acquired  with- 
out a  purchase  of  the  soil.  We  v/ere  rich  enough 
in  territory,  and  in  every  other  physical  means  of 
rendering  ourselves  a  great  and  a  happy  peop}e. 
I  am  aware,  however,  that  wealth  is  beneficial,  if  it 
does  not  corrupt.  In  the  hands  of  the  virlucus,  it 
i'S  a  mean  of  doing  good. 

I  am  also  sensib;e  that  there  was  a  powerful  mo- 
tive for  the  purchase  of   the  soil,   in   relation   to   a 
cirange  of  government  in  the  city  of  Nev/- Orleans, 
To  this  place  the  people  of  th-e  west  would,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,    resort  for    a   market.      In  relation  to 
this    particular,   lies   the   principal  motive,  and  the 
principal  objection   with    respect    to  the   purchase; 
and  whether   it   shall   prove  beneficial  or  otherwise, 
depends  upon  ourselves.     If  the  manners  of  this  city 
shall  not  be  improved  by  our  own  population,   who 
may  emigrate  thither,    where  will   be  the  moral  ad- 
vantage of  the  purchase  ?  Indeed  will   not  our  citi- 
zens, by  its  being   their   own   territory,  more  read- 
ily imbibe,    and  more  freely  communicate  the  cor- 
rupt practices  of  this  place  ?  But,  if  by  the  praisewor- 
thy conduct  of  our  citizens  resiuing  in  New-Orleans, 
immorality  shall   be  checked,   and   good   principles 
introduced,  then,   indeed,  it  Vs'ill   prove  a  purchase, 
not  only  for  our  country,  but  for  mankind.     Should 
this  be  the   case,   those  demoralizing  effects,  which 
could  not  but   have   been  apprehended  from  the  in- 
tercourse between  our  citizens  and  the  mixed  multi- 
tudes of  Louisiana,  will  not  only  be   removed,    but 
in  the  place  of  these  exotic   weeds   will  flourish  our 
own  indigif/ous  plants.     There  were,  no  doubt,  oth- 
er motives  for  the  purchase,  but  whether  they  ough-t 
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^D  navt  operated  under  such  a  political  systems  as 
ours  is  questionable. 

The  Uniied  States  resen.-ble,  in  many  pariicularE 
of  ilicir  history,  the  Jewish  nation;  ard  it  is  net 
improper  to  say  that  we  are  a  peculiar  people.  We 
seem  to  be  treading  in  every  direction,  upon  the 
•heels  of  the  savages  :  they  are  leceding,  and  ive  are 
tolJovving  them. —Happy  shall  we  be  if  wc  eye  th-s 
hand  which  leads  us,  and  the  stretched  out  arm 
v;hich  supports  us  ! — happy  will  it  be  iorus,  if  in- 
stead of  corrupting  those  whose  places  we  occupy, 
we  do  them  good,  and  teach  them  to  be  virtuous  i 

When  we  behold  ihc  United  Stales  every  day  ex- 
tending their  boundaries,  and  increasing  their  re- 
soujses — when  v/e  see  the  moral  and  physical  en= 
erg  its  of  a  single  constituent  part  of  the  Union,  in 
possession  of  more  real  force  than  many  of  the  states 
of  Europe,  we  are  astonished  at  our  own  pow-er,  and 
our  own  responsibility.  Millions  are  yet  to  be  in- 
-iiaenced  by  our  example.  It  is  in; possible  that  so 
much  power,  and  so  much  enterprise  should  remain 
inactive.  Our  vrestern  boundary  will,  ultimately, 
be  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  our  northern,  the  Noith  Pole  ; 
-our  southern,  tlie  Isthmus  of  Darien  ;  and  on  the 
ocean  we  shall  have  no  competitor.  May  our  jus- 
lice  ever  direct  our  pov^er,  and  may  we  be  the  pat- 
ron and  protector  of  oppressed  nations. 

Before  I  proceed  from  the  Ohio  tov.ards  New- 
Orleang,  it  may  be  observed  that  what  is  genejally 
uiider-ctood  by  the  Western  i)taies  and  Ttrriioiies, 
is  all  that  pait  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
V'hich  lies  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

I  have  expressed  a  lew  general  ideas  upon  this 
vast  and  excellent  tract  of  country.  Much  niorc 
might  be  offered  ;  but  it  would  -be  both  useless,  and 
imprt'pcr    to    retail    the    itcords    of   geographers. 
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However  few  may  be  my  statements  upon  this  sub- 
ject, they  shall  be  dictatedj  exclusively,  by  my  own 
observations. 

I  may  add,  that  die  timber  of  the  west  Is  much 
more  various  than  that  of  the  east,  and  equally  use- 
ful. The  sugar-maple  tree  is  here  so  numerous, 
that  they  would  probably  supply  the  whole  United 
States  vvith  sugar.  The  Spanish  oak  is  peculiar  to 
the  west.  Here  too,  are  the  lyp.n  tree,  gum  tree, 
sugar  tree,  iron-wood,  aspin,  crab-apple,  bark-spice, 
leather-wood,  &c.  &c.  The  sugar-tree  produces  a 
sweet  pod,  hke  that  of  a  pea,  and  furnishes  very  nu- 
tritious food  for  swine. 

The  weather  in  the  west  is  milder  than  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  ;  but  it  is  also  more  changeable. 
Rheumatism,  pleurisies,  consumptions,  billions  com- 
plaints, &c.  cannot  but  prevail  here.  The  exhala- 
tions from  the  earth,  and  rivers  is  great,  and  the 
general  aspect  of  the  people,  situated  near  these 
rivers,  is  pale,  emaciated,  and  feeble  ;  but  in  these 
respects  the  country,  in  ti.oie,  will  be  less  disagreea- 
ble. 

The  earth  here,  in  summer,  is  covered  with  a  lux- 
uriance of  vegetation,  wliich,  together  vvith  the  ab- 
sence of  varied  scenery,  sicken  the  eye,  and  heart  of 
the  traveller.  In  some  places  one  can,  after  a  show- 
er, almost  hear  the  earth  teem.  The  very  atmos- 
phere seems  fittening  to  the  cattle ;  and  garden 
weeds  grow  in  great  profusion  upon  the  uncultivat- 
ed grounds.  The  cane,  which  grows  here,  bears  a 
wide  leaf,  like  those  of  herds  grass  ;  and  for  cattle 
it  is  palateable,  and  nourishing.  The  stalk  of  the 
cane  is  used  for  angling  poles,  and  for  making 
chairs,  looms,  &c. 

1  now  suppose  myself  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.    The  average  width  of  this  rivftr  is  about  a 
niile,  and  its  length,  from  the  mouih  of  the  Ohio,  is 
17 
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sbout  twelve  hundred  miles.  It  ccntains  a  great 
Jliiny  islands,  some  of  which  are  several  miles  in 
length,  and  its  course  is  very  serpentiiie.  Owing  to 
the  soil  in  its  \'icinity  being  alluvian,  it  frequently 
changes  iis  course.  Sometimes  its  tributaries  inun- 
date the  whole  country  on  both  sides  of  it.  The 
banks  of  the  river  are  generally  a  little  higher  than 
thz  adjacent  country  ;  the  water,  therefore,  xvhich 
rises  over  them  never  returns,  but  passes  off  into 
the  swamps.  These  sv^amps  are  very  extensive,  and 
being  incapable  of  cultivation,  will  ever  render  the 
Ciirnatt:  of  this  part  of  the  country  insalubrious. 
During  freshets  the  water  of  the  Missiscippi  breaks 
through  points  of  land  of  the  width  of  many  leagues. 
By  these  inundations  vast  trees  are  uprooted,  carri- 
ed into  the  main  channel  of  the  riv-er,  and  ther^ 
lodge.  In  consequence  of  these  circumstances  the 
navigation  of  the  river  is  very  dangerous.  Hun- 
dreds of  boats,  laden  with  valuable  cargoes,  are 
annually  wrecked,  and  destroyed  here.  Here  too, 
sudden  squalls,  attended  with  severe  thunder  and 
lightning,  are  frequent.  Even  on  the  Ohio,  then? 
is,  at  times,  such  aa  undulation  of  the  water,  as  to 
render  being  in  a  small  boat  very  dangerous.  Up- 
on the  appearance  of  squalls  on  the  Mississippi,  tbs 
boats  put  ashore  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  see  them  moving  in  with  so  much  la- 
bour, bustle,  and  difficulty.  There  is  frequently 
much  danger  in  landing,  and  the  boats  in  doing  so 
sometimes  make  a  great  crash. 

The  principal  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of 
tlie  Mississippi,  are  sav.-yers,  planters,  and  snags. 
The  first  are  trees,  the  lops  of  which  are  fixed  in 
the  bed  of  the  liver  near  a  strong  current  ;  which 
causes  them  to  rise  and  sink,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
action  of  a  saw  in  a  mill.  These  make  a  formida- 
ble   appearance,   and   are  very  dangerous.     Som.e- 
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times  the  sawyers  continue  under  water  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  and  then  instantaneously  rise 
•above  the  surface,  to  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
feet.  They  frequently  niiiks  their  appearance  very 
near  the  bows  of  the  boats,  in  which  case  much 
judgment,  and  activity  are  necessary  to  escape  the 
iinpending  destruction.  Some  of  the  sawyers  do 
not  appear  above  the  surface  at  all;  and  by  be- 
ing concealed,  are  the  more  dangerous.  Planters, 
are  trees  likewise  lodged  in  the  bid  of  the  river,  but 
they  are  rnmoveabis.  These  tre^s,  at  first,  lie  hcr- 
rizontally  ;  but  by  the  force  of  the  current,  the  end 
up  the  river  is  raised,  and  sometimes  presents  a  sharp 
point  considerably  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Snigs,  are  fees  which  lie  upon  the  shoals  of  the 
river  ;  and  the  branches  of  them  extend  into  the 
chmriel.  There  are  several  diiii:ult  passes  on  the 
Mississippi,  jn  wiiich  these  obstructions  abound. 
The  principal  of  these  passes,  are  the  Devil's  Race- 
ground,  and  Picket-Island  passage. 

During  the  last  summer  two  steam-boats,  and 
many  boats  of  other  kinds  were  sunken  by  planters. 
Floating  barrels  of  flour  are  often  seen  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  and  hundreds  of  barrels  of  wheat,  and 
hogsheads  q(  tobacco,  lie  on  its  shores  in  a  state 
of  ruin. 

The  thunder  and  lightning  which  prevail  on  this 
river  are  truly  grand  ;  and  the  sunken  islands  here 
are  interesting.  This  effect  was  produced  by  the 
earthquakes,  which  were  experienced  in  the  west  in 
l8l  I.  The  traveller  too,  on  the  bank  of  Mississip- 
pi, frequently  sees  huge  masses  cf  earth  fall  from 
them  into  the  bed  of  the  river.  These  masses  some- 
times constitute  an  acre,  and  are  covered  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  trees.  The  noise,  occasioned  by 
the  falling  of  the  banks,   is  as  loud  as  distant  thun- 
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dtr,  but  far  more  impressive.     It  speaks  of  nature's 
final  grave. 

There  are  otiier  dangers  incident  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi.  Tl^e  falling  banks  frequently 
crush  the  boats  laying  along  side  of  them.  Boats 
too,  are  sometirres  dashed  to  pieces  upon  huge 
rnastes  of  weed,  which,  having  lodged  near  the 
shore,  ccninue  to  accumulate  so  as  to  produce  near 
them  a  very  rapid  cuirent.  The  fogs,  which  some- 
times esist  en  this  river,  are  £0  thick  that  one  can* 
«oc  eee  an  cbject  at  the  distatice  of  fifty  feet.  The 
wliiilpools  in  the  Mississippi  appear  fcrmidablt  i 
W'X  ^hey  sre  not  lyrndtnily  large  lo  tndniigcif  boati 

Tht  psnsi-al  aipft't  of  iht  cPURlry  on.  both  sldci 
cf  xhA  MiSsiisippu  ffom  Iti  junetion  ^iih  the  Ohio 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexko,  is  ptrtktly  Itvcl  and  esci@d» 
ifigly  rkh,  A  vitj  h\v  skunr.or>i  near  tha  river  ar? 
higher  \hm  U^e  adji^efit  country,  and  th?  soil  of 
rhsst  tmlnsRCfg  h  ^-andy  and  §t€rik.  The  timber 
»a  this  p:\rt  of  tht  cou.mry*  it  in  ^omn  places  very 
Urgfi  bvit:  generally  it  is  imalJ,  and  apparently 
y<'«f\g,  Tli8  foil  hert  is  §ubj,fct  to  sueh  frequert 
j^vol'atioRS.  «hat  ^.ufficient  time  ig  not  allowed  for 
♦r-jcl  to  ohtain.  their  in]]  i^rowth.  The  banks  of  the 
river  art  r.Qt,  gereraUy,  iugh  enough  to  warrant  se;« 
tlements  \7pQn  tb^m  i  eorisequtntly  almost  the  whole 
country,  from  the  Ohio  to  NatcheSi  u  a  pRtbles? 
v/ildernets.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  res- 
pect  te  the  western  bank  of  the  river.  Much  of  ti:e 
IjQuisiana  purchase  is  not  worth  a  cent. 

Below  Na'ches,  theie  are  a  great  many  superb 
plantations,  and  the  country  is  under  a  high  stat5 
of  cultivation.  Here,  however,  tl.e  water  of  the 
liver  is  con  fined  to  its  bed  by  a  levee,  or  ernbank- 
roent. 
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Tlie  cane  thickets  n^ar  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
are  very  luxuriant  ;  and  the  extensive  groves  of 
willows  upon  them  form  an  impervious  shade,  and 
present  a  gloomy  aspect. 

About  fifty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
on  the  west  bmk  of  the  Mississippi,  stands  New 
Madrid.  Owing  to  destructive  freshets  and  other 
causes,  it  is  unflourishing. 

After  leaving  this  side  of  the  river,  I  entered 
Tennessee  on  the  east.  This  state  is  bounded  on 
the  Mississippi,  from  the  Iron  Banks  to  one  of  the 
Chjckasaw  Bluffs,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
miles.  The  length  of  the  state  is  four  hundred 
miles.  That  part  of  Tennessee,  which  lies  ou  the 
Mississippi,  is  a  perfect  wilderness,  and  inhabiied, 
principally,  by  Indians.  In  and  near  this  part  of 
the  state  reside  the  Cherokees  and  Chickasaws. 
The  Chickasaws  have  aUvays  been  well  disposed  to. 
wards  the  United  States,  and  their  physiognomy  and 
general  appearance  are  much  in  their  favour.  The 
language  of  this  tribe,  and  of  the  Choctaws  is  very 
similar.  The  Cherokees  were  once  very  numerouG  ; 
but  being  much  disposed  to  war,  and  frequently  con- 
tending unsuccessfully  with  the  northern  Indians, 
their  numbers  have  become  small,  and  their  spirits 
broken.  The  Chickasaws  are  likewise  the  remnant 
of  a  great  tribe.  They  originally  resided  further 
west;  and  were  slaughtered  by  the  Spaniards,  to- 
wards whom  they  still  entertain  much  hatred. 

The  principal  rivers  which  run  directly  from  the 
state  of  Tennessee  into  the  Mississippi,  are  the  Obi- 
an,  Forked,  and  Wolf  rivers.  Just  below  the  latter 
is  Fort  Pike.  Some  parts  of  Tennessee  are  so 
mountainous  as  to  be  even  incapable  of  culiiva  ion  ; 
but  its  soil  generally  is  fertile,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  very  rich.  Same  of  its  mountains  are 
Stupendous.  The  state  is  exceedingly  well  watered  ; 
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and  its  principal  rivers  are  the  Mississippi,  Tennes* 
see,  Cumberland,  Holston,  and  Clinch.  The  face 
of  the  country  is  uneven,  and  presents  a  pleasing 
variety  of  aspect.  Although  its  eminences  are  fer- 
tile, and  lis  levels  rich,  it  contains  some  barrens, 
similar  to  those  of  the  Carollnas  and  Georgici.  The 
productions  of  this  state  are  unlike  to  those  cf 
Ohio  ;  and  it  also  produces  large  quantities  of  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  some  indigo.  It  is  too,  v/ell  cal- 
culated foi  rice.  Its  commerce  is  similar  to  that  of 
Kentucky  ;  but  it  derives  many  of  its  foreign  goods 
from  Virginia,  by  the  vvay  of  Richmond,  as  well  as 
from  i'hiladelphia,  and  Baltimorey  by  that  of  Pitts- 

Jnd'go  is  raised  upon  a  rich,  deep,  and  mellow 
soil  weii  pulverized.  The  seed  is  sov^n  in  beds,  du- 
ring the  month  of  April.  The  stalk  is  cut  three 
times  a  year,  and  steeped  for  eight  and  forty  hours. 
The  impregnated  liquor  is  then  drawn  off,  and  lime- 
Water  added,  to  produce  a  separation  of  the  parti- 
cles of  indigo  from  the  aqueous  fluid.  This  fluid  is 
then  again  drawn  off,  and  the  indigo  spread  to  dry. 
Aufterwards  it  is  pressed  i.nto  bo-^es,  and  whilst  soft, 
cut  into  square  pieces.  Finally,  tliese  pieces  are 
placed  in  the  sun,  until  they  become  hard,  and  then 
are  packed  for  t'le  market. 

The  state  of  Tennessee  is,  in  many  respects,  pe- 
culiar. It  will  become  a  great,  and  a  polished  re- 
public- Its  mountains,  rivers,  minerals,  fossils,  bot- 
iiny,  zoology,  and  natural  curiosities,  all  promise 
developements  of  much  interest  to  the  philosopher, 
politician,  and  man  of  science. 

In  marching  through  the  woods,  near  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  nature  presents,  to  the  traveller 
from  the  east,  a  novel  aspect  In  moving  hundreds 
of  miles,  he  does  not  see  a  single  rise  of  land.  His 
eye  is  pained  by  the  absence  cf  variety  ;  and  he  feels 
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that  he  would  undergo  much  labour  to  obtain 
the  prospect  of  a  hill-country.  Here  too,  in  the 
spring  and  summ'sr,  he  sees  nothing  around  him 
but  the  most  umbrageous  growth  of  trees,  bushes, 
and  cane.  The  earth  here  teems  with  a  sickening 
luxuriance  ;  and  the  perpetual  hum  of  myriads  of 
musquetoes,  and  other  insects,  renders  the  rays  of 
the  sun  doubly  oppressive.  The  musquetoes  near 
the  Mississippi  are  very  large,  and  not  at  all  cere- 
monious. V/hcn  in  the  woods,  my  nights  v?ere 
rendered  completely  sleepless  by  them. 

In  bathing  in  this  river,  I  found  the  water  re- 
markably soft.  It  is  well  known  that  the  human 
body  is  much  less  buoyant  in  fresh  than  in  salt 
water  ;  but  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  is  conspic- 
uous in  this  respect  :  many  persons,  who  were  good 
swimmers,  have  fallen  into  this  river,  and  in  a  moment 
were  seen  no  more.  After  travelling  in  the  heated 
wood,  and  being  much  bitten  by  musquetoes,  I 
found  bathing  in  the  Mississippi  very  refreshing. 
The  water  of  this  river  is  always  thick,  so  that  a 
tumbler  full  of  it  will  deposit  a  sediment  of  one  six- 
teenth part  of  the  whole.  It  Is,  hov;ever,  not  very 
unpalateable,  and  is,  I  think,  not  unwholesome. 

The  fish  in  this  river  are  numerous,  and  large  ; 
but  they  are  too  fat  to  be  delicate.  Geese,  ducks, 
and  swan,  are  also  numerous  here.  The  latter  are 
very  beautiful.  "Wild  ducks,  with  their  broods,  are 
frequently  seen  moving  in  the  coves  of  the  river, 
and  numerous  paroquets  occupy  the  trees  on  its 
banks. 

The  swan  is  well  known  ;  but  pleasure  is  derived 
from  dwel^ng  upon  the  beauties  of  this  bird.  There 
is  nothing  very  interesting  in  its  colour  ;  but  its 
milk-white  feathers,  connected  with  its  large  size, 
renders  this  species  of  bird  an  object  of  attention 
even  in  this  respect.     The  grace  of  its  motions,  how- 
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£ver,  is  indescribably  charming.  The  mild  majes^ 
ty  of  its  appearance,  when  moving  upon  the  calm 
and  glassy  bosom  of  the  water,  and  the  wonderful 
elegance  of  the  positions  and  motions  of  its  neck, 
excite  admiration.  Poets  feign,  that  the  swan,  in 
the  hour  of  death,  beguiles  the  pains  of  dissolution 
with  the  most  plaintive  notes.  It  is  no  doubt  true, 
that  her  voice,  at  such  a  season,  charms  the  ear  of 
those  who  love  to  feel  innocent  and  resigned.  The 
ways  of  nature  are  wonderful ;  and  she  enables  roan, 
by  her  operations,  to  catch  some  faint  impression, — to 
receive  some  prophetic  foretaste  of  the  sublimity  of 
her  principles,  and  the  eloquence  of  her  sentiments. 

The  paroquet  is  smaller,  and  more  beautiful  than 
the  common  parrot.  They  go  in  flocks,  and  their 
notes  are  rapid,  harsh,  and  incessant.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  this  bird  is  subject  to  a  disease  resembling 
apoplexy. 

There  is  much  music  near  the  Mississippi.  Amidst 
the  silence  of  the  wood,  rendered  even  more  impres- 
sive by  the  umbrageous  aspect  of  the  trees,  by  the 
teeming  earth,  the  darting  serpent,  the  creeping  tur- 
tle, and  the  hum  of  innumerable  insects  ; — amidst 
this  silence,  the  bag-pipe,  or  violin,  or  fife,  strikes  the 
ear  with  an  almost  celestial  sound.  Sometimes  the 
busy  silence  of  nature  is  interrupted  by  the  fall  of  a 
bank  of  the  river;  and  sometimes  the  whoop  of  the 
Indian,  hunting  in  the  wood,  tells  the  traveller  to 
tread  lightly  in  liis  path. 

On  board  of  a  boat,  on  the  Mississippi,  into  which 
I  stepped  for  a  few  hours,  there  was  a  lad  from  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  He  had  with  him  his  bag- 
pipe, trimmed  with  plaid,  and  he  tuned  his  instru- 
ment to  several  interesting  airs,  connected  with  the 
history  of  his  country.  During  his  exhibitions,  there 
was  in  his  countenance  something  singularly  wrapt, 
which,  to  those  acquainted  with  the  fortunes,  maa- 
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ners,  and  national  characteristics  of  the  Scotch,  could 
not  fail  to  proJace  much  effect* 

Whilst  ia  Tennessee  I  met  with  a  whole  tribe  of 
Indians,  who  were  about  going  to  war  with  some 
tribe  situated  north-west  of  them.  As  they 
were  about  to  cross  the  Mississippi,  some  persons  on 
board  of  a  descending  boat  wh®oped  at  and  insulted 
ihem.  The  Indians  fired  upon  the  boat,  but  no  in- 
jury was  done.  How  natural  is  it  to  man  to  perse- 
cute  the  unfortunate  and  weak  I  How  natural  is  ths 
abuse  of  power  1  The  Indians  are  a  wronged,  and  an 
insulted  people.  Their  cruelties^  no  doubt,  surpass 
dei5flpiion.««Thelr  eondaet  is  by  no  mtani  jaikiitA» 
bit  J  but  haw  ean  wg  rdtionally  esptct  tforu  ihtm 
that  human§  mads  of  wapfarej  wliich  h  thi  conie^ 
qa^nee  of  eivilUation  ?  Thfir  revmgf,  is  the  pata^ 
taX  ftTsst  of  ihvj  wgRkntss,  They  improve  eviry 
opp9nuait,y  to  ksien  thii  power?  which,  tb*!?  f?ar> 
i$  dtiiined  to  dtitroy  th?m,  And  what  ih^uld  thgy 
da  with  prisQntrs  ?  Th§y  h.-ive  no  e^ctraordinarf 
m§aas  of  feeding  th^rn,  and  no  castlei  for  thfjjr  qoT"* 
(jpiimsnt,  Besides*  think  of  tht  exaropks  which  havt^ 
been  set  them  by  England,  by  France,  by  Spain,  d,n(i 
by  A.merica,  Many  a  harmless,  humane,  and  mag* 
naniinous  Indian,  has  b^cn  murdsrvd,  in  cold  bbod* 
by  the  sons  of  civiUzation  J  and  many  a  charge  of 
robbery  and  murder,  committed  by  white  rnen,  has 
been  made  against  the  peaceable,  and  inofFensivQ 
children  of  the  foresiv  But  I  wish  to  be  understood  ^ 
that  I  believe  the  disposition  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment of  the  ilnited  States  towards  the  Indians, 
•to  have  ever  been  fair  and  friendly. 

The  boatmen  on  the  western  waters  a^e  great 
marksmen,  and  pride  themselves  in  sharp  shooting. 
One  morning,  whilst  on  the  Mississippi,  a  solitary 
little  duck,  probably  not  a  fortnight  from  the  shell, 
parsed  the  bows  of  the  boatj   on  board  of  which  I 
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ihen  was,  and  the  captain  immediately  raired  his  ri- 
fle to  blow  this  liitle  being  to  pieces.  How  var.ton 
in  cruelty  is  man  !  The  young  duck,  conscious  of  its 
danger,  plied,  with  all  its  might,  its  little  feet  and 
wings.  I  pitied  its  pert  and  apprehensive  spirit,  and 
seizing  the  captain's  gun  said,  he  is  yours, — I  will 
give  you  a  dollar  for  him  as  he  is.  The  captain  ac- 
cepted my  ofier,  and  the  little  duck  hiding  himself 
under  the  reeds  of  the  shore,  we  passed  en. 

After  being  sometime  in  Tennessee,  I  qrossed  the 
river,  and  entered  the  Missouri  Territory.  There  is 
no  great  difference  belween  the  soil  and  aspect  of 
the  country  here,  atid  those  of  tlie  Tennessee  side  cf 
the  Missi3iippi.  In  the  latter,  however,  there  are 
some  rises  of  land,  called  banks  and  biuirs,  which 
present  a  sandy  and  an  unproductive  appearance. 
The  blufi's  are  known  by  the  wuids  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  blufr.  The  aspect  of  the  second 
one  is  interesting,  and  is  evidently  one  of  the  ends 
of  those  mountainous  ridges  in  Tennessee,  whic)), 
passing  into  South-Carolina  and  Georgia,  terminate 
in  the  vast  savannas  of  the  Alabama  and  Appalachi- 
cola. 

The  musquetofs  are  more  troublesome  on  the 
Missouri  than  on  the  Fennetsee  side  of  the  river  . 
The  smoke  of  my  fire  would  hardly  keep  them  at  a 
respectful  distance  ;  and  the  cnly  v.'ay  to  avoid,  by 
r.ight,  being  completely  blinded  by  iheno,  was,  to 
cover  my  face  with  small  bushes.  No  covering  of 
cloth  would  resist  their  stings. 

The  river  near  the  lower  part  of  the  Missouri  Ter« 
ritory  is  very  crooked,  and  the  islands  numerous. 
These  islands  are  for.med  by  the  current,  during 
freshets, cutting  through  the  soiland  makingnew  chan- 
nels for  itself.  The  islands  are  covered  v.iih  trees 
and  bushes,  but  are  low,  and  frequently  overfiov^n. 
Near  some  of  these  i-ilands  I    saw   many  pelic.ins. 
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This  bird  interested  me  because  it  is  both  a  scrip- 
tural and  poetical  bird.  David  said,  "  lam  like  a 
pelican  of  the  wilderne'ss,"  and  the  poets  of  fabulous 
times  supposed  that  she  nourished  her  young  wiih 
hex  own  blood. 

The  seasons  of  the  greatest  rise  of  the  Mississippi 
are  early  in  the  spring,  and  in  July.  During  the 
latter  period  the  crops  are  on  the  ^jound,  and  of 
course  much  damage  is  sustained.  But  here  I  may 
again  observe,  that  the  country  on  the  Mississippi, 
for  a  thousand  miles  below  the  Ohio,  is,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  a  perfect  v/ilderness  ;  and  that  much 
of  it  will  never  admit  of  cultivation.  The  rise  of 
the  river,  frequently  appears  to  be  occasioned  by 
some  secret  causes,  operating  beneath  the  surface. 
Indeed  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  many  of  the  sources 
of  the  river  proceed  from  under  the  surface  of  the 
adj.i-cent  land. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  I  frequently, pass- 
ed the  graves  of  the  boatmen.  The  rudely  sculp- 
tured monuments  of  their  lowly  dwelling,  prove 
that  there  is  still  charity  for  the  dead  ;  and  that  a 
fellow-feeling  seldom  leaves,  under  any  circumstance, 
the  human  breast. 

Having  progressed  some  way  in  the  Mis'souri 
Territory,  I  again  crossed  the  river,  and  entered  the 
Indian  Village  at  one  of  the  Chickasaw  BliuTs.  The 
setdemeni:  here  is  considerable  ;  and  the  Chicka- 
Saws,  being  friendly  to  the  United  States,  evince  in 
their  appearance,  the  beneficial  consequences  of  a 
peaceful  policy.  Vv^'hite  men  of  little  or  no  reputa- 
tion frequently  intermarry  with  this  tribe  ;  and  the 
Indians  are  much  pleased  with  the  connexion.  On 
this   BluflF  is  situated  Fort  Pickering. 

The  evenings  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  de- 
lightful ;  especially  in  the  woods,  far  from  the 
haunts  of  raen.     The  aspect  of  the  heavens  is  here 
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peculiarly  serene  ;  and  the  human  mind  is  disposed 
to  dwell  upon  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of 
God  ;  the  station  of  man  in  the  scale  of  being  ;  his 
probationary  state,  with  all  its  relations  and  events ; 
and  his  hopes  of  happiness  beyond  the  grave. 

The  traveller,  in  proceeding  from  a  cold  lo  a  warm 
climate,  is  forcibly  impressed  by  a  sense  ©f  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  seasons  ;  especially  if  he  commences 
his  tour  in  the  midst  of  winter.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted vpith  astronomV)  who  know  what  are  the 
effects  of  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  ;  and  par- 
ticularly the  beneficial  consequences  of  its  declina- 
tion, will,  if  they  have  any  sense  of  moral  power 
and  goodness,  unite  with  Milton  in  his  sublime  fic- 
tion ; — 

*'  Some  say  He  bid  his  angels  turn  askause 
The  poles  of  tarlJ!,  twice  ten  degrets  acd  more, 
From  the  sun'd  r.xle^   they,  with  labour, 
Push'd  oblique  the  central  globe." 

The  remembrance  of  those  aspects  in  nature,  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  various  seasons  of  the  year,  are 
delightfully  painful.  Tliere  is  a  religious  ir.fiuence 
in  them  ; — they  are  connected  with  the  recollection 
cf  a  thousand  events  which  mark  the  stiigesof  man's 
pilgrimage  through  life. — The  winds  of  spring  ;  the 
autumnal  evening  ;  the  equinoctial  gale  ;  the  frozen 
ground  ;  the  January  thau  ;  all  eloquently  speak  of 
childhood,  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  and  of  a  better 
world. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulties,  attending  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi,  already  mentioned,  th.ere 
are  here  many  herds,  points,  and  sand  bars,  which 
cause  the  current  to  set  in  a  great  variety  of  direc- 
tions, and  render  necessary,  not  only  constant  watch- 
fulness, but  much  practical  knowledge. 
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Whilst  in  tlie  Missouri  Territory,  and  not  far 
from  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  bald  eagie,  perched  up- 
on a  tall  and  blasted  oak,  attracted  my  attention. 
It  was  in  the  forenoon,  and  he  viewed  the  sun  with 
an  unblinking  eye.  Whilst  I  v/as  adtniring  the 
strength  of  his  form,  and  the  majesty  of  his  aspect, 
a  wild  turkey  flew  from  a  neighbouring  trte,  and  a- 
lighted  on  the  ground.  The  eagle  immediately 
pounced  upon  his  prey  ;  but  ere  he  could  effect  his 
object  the  turkey  was  shot.  I  might  too,  have  kill- 
ed the  eagle,  but  admiration  and  awe  prevented  me. 
I  felt  that  he  was  the  emblem,  and  the  inspiration  of 
my  country  ;  and,  at  that  moment,  I  would  not,  for 
ten  thousand  worlds  like  ours,  have  cut  a  feather 
of  his  wing. 

There  is  something  wonderfully  impressive  in  the 
nature  of  this  bird  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Romans  were  devoted  to  it.  When  quite  a  lad,  I 
mortally  wounded  an  eagle,  supposing  it  to  be  a 
hawk.  It  was  a  half  hour  before  it  died,  and  dur- 
ing this  time  my  heart  was  filled  with  mingled  emo- 
tions of  regret  and  awe.  I  felt  as  though  I  were 
witnessing  the  last  moments  of  some  mountain  hero, 
who  had  fallen  upon  the  hills  of  his  fame.  This 
noble  bird  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me,  and  without  a  sin- 
gle blink  supported  the  pangs  of  death  with  all  the 
grandeur  of  fortitude.  I  could  not  endure  his  as- 
pect,— I  shrunk  into  my  own  insigniiicance,  and 
have  ever  since  been  sensible  of  my  inferiority. 

After  remaining  a  day  or  two  on  this  side  of  the 
river,  I  crossed  it  and  entered  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi. This  state  is  bounded  by  this  river  west ; 
north  by  Tennessee  ;  east  by  Georgia  ;  and  south 
by  West-Florida.  The  principal  rivers  in  this  state 
are  the  Yazoo,  Pearl,  B^g  Black,  Tombecbee,  and 
Alabama.  The  grand  chain  of  mountains,  called 
the  Alleghany,  termuiates  in  this  state.  On  the 
18 
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Tombecbee  is  situated  Fort  Stoddard.  The  city  of 
Natches  is  the  only  considerable  settlement  in  this 
State.  The  aspect  of  the  country  is  level,  and  gen- 
erally very  fertile  ;  but  some  parts  of  it  are  sandy 
and  unproductive.  Its  principal  products  are  to- 
bacco, cotton,  indigo,  and  rice.  Live  oak  of  the 
best  quality  abounds  here.  In  this  state  are  tribes 
of  the  Creeks,  Cberokees,  Choctaws,  and  Chicka- 
saws.  These  tribes  are  acquainted  with  agriculture, 
and  with  some  manufactures.  The  Natches  In- 
dians, formerly  a  powerful,  and,  in  many  respects, 
a  civilized  people,  were  exterminated  by  the  French 
in  1730.  The  Creek  Indians  consist  cf  about  twen- 
ty tribes,  who  united  for  the  purpose  of  exterminat- 
ing the  Choctaws.  The  names  of  these  tribes  are 
derived  from  those  of  several  rivers  in  the  states  of 
Georgia  and  Mississippi,  and  the  whole  are  called 
Creeks,  from  the  great  number  of  streams  which  pass 
through  these  parts  of  the  country.  They  are  sa- 
gacious, bold,  and  jealous  of  their  rights.  General 
Jackson  has  made  great  havoc  among  them. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  May  I  passed  through  a 
little  settlement  called  Poirt  Shecoc  Vegetation 
here  was,  at  this  time,  very  backward.  The  inhab- 
itants are  principally  French.  The  small-pox  pre- 
vailed among  them,  and  they  appeared  sallow  and 
emaciated.  The  land  here  is  very  rich  ;  but  indo- 
lence characterizes  the  place.  The  people,  however, 
possess  many  herds  of  fine  cattle,  and  much  poultry. 
The  musquctoes  here  are  literally  intolerable.  My 
journal  says,"  they  are  three  times  as  large  as  Yan- 
kee rousquetces  ;  my  face,  neck,  hands,  and  feet  are 
covered  with  their  inflictions,  and  for  several  nights 
I  have  not  slept  a  moment."  The  people  in  this 
part  of  the  country  always  sisep  under  close  cur- 
tains, called  musquetoe  bars. 

The  Mississippi,  a  little  below  this  place,  is   very 


wide  and  expansive.  I  have  spoken  of  its  islands. 
There  are  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  New-Orleans^  These  isl- 
ands are  sometimes  formed  by  the  lodgment  of 
floating  trees  upon  a  bank  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  by  after  accumulations  of  the  various  substan- 
ces which  freshets  bring  from  the  C' untry  above. 
The  river  here  deposits  a  sufficient  quantity  of  float- 
ing soil  to  produce  vegetation,  and  the  island  is  soon 
covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  bushes  and  trees. 
The  current  of  the  Mississippi  moves  from  three  to 
five  miles  an  hour,  according  to  the  rise  and  fall  of 
its  water.  1  have  also  spoken  of  the  boats  on  this 
river.  They  are  as  various,  and  their  number  as 
great,  as  on  the  Ohio.  The  usual  p.ASsage  of  barks, 
and  barges,  from  New-Orleans  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Cumberland,  on  the  Ohio,  is  ninety  days  ;  some- 
times, however,  they  are  six  months  in  getting  up 
thus  far,  and  sometimes  lose  all  their  hands  on  the 
Wdy,  by  sickness.  These  boats  generally  carry  from 
sixty  to  seventy  men  each,  v/hose  compensation  is 
from  fifty  to  eighty  dollars  a  trip.  Many  old  sail- 
ors prefer  this  inland  navigation  to  that  of  the  ocean. 
Here  they  spend  their  second  childhood  ;  and  ven- 
ture only  on  those  little  seas  which  met  the  earliest 
efforts  of  their  boisterous  career.  The  vessels  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking,  are  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  tons  burthen.  The  freight  from  New-Or- 
leans to  the  Cumberland  is  about  five  dollars  a  hun- 
dred weight.  Down  ihe  river  the  price  is  fifty  per 
cent  less. 

The  cotton-wood  tree  abounds  near  the  Missis- 
S'ppi,  and  is  said  to  be  the  New-England  poplar  ; 
1  think,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Here 
too  are  bulrushes  ;  such,  probably,  as  concealed  the 
child  Moses  on  the  Nile.  There  is  a  very  interest- 
ing connexion  between  the  scenes  and  productions  of 
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rafure,  and  the  simple  stories  of  inspiration.  In 
vifw  of  it  ih2  enlightened  agriculturalis!;  is  champed. 
The  sifuation  of  our  first  parents,  the  patriarchal 
days,  and  the  liistory  of  the  Judean  Shepherds,  fur- 
cish  him,  whilst  he  is  tilling  his  ground  and  tending 
his  flock'.-,  v>ith  sonrces  of  reflection,  which  at  once 
de]i:;lit  his  irind,  improve  his  heart,  and  prepare 
him  for  ihjt  state  of  innocence  and  love,  Vrhich  a- 
waitrj  the  good  beyond  the  scenes  cf  time. 

The  animal  and  vegetable  worlds  furnish  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  illustiation  and  imagery  ;  and  in 
the  cciiptures,  they  are  employed  with  all  the  sim- 
plicity of  Lruih,  and  the  sublimity  of  icspiriiticn. 

The  sight  of  the  bulrushes,  connected  v,ith  sev- 
eral other  circumstances,  forcibly  reminded  me  of 
the  River  Nile,  and  the  story  of  that  forsaken  l)2be, 
who,  by  the  might  cf  Heaven,  conducted  Israel 
from  Egypt  to  the  Proniised  L?.nd,  in  type  of  that 
Great  Leader,  who  is  nov/  calling  man  trom  th^ 
thraldom  of  iniquity  to  the  liberty  of  the  heavenly 
CanrJan.  On  the  Mi::sissippi  there  are  arks,  and  al- 
ligators, which  resemble  the  crocodile;  and  the  gener- 
al appearance  of  iliis  river  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Nile. 

Not  far  from  the  Iron  Banks,  before  mentioned, 
are  the  Chalk  Banks  ;  and  a  little  below  ihs  Utltr  li 
the  Bayau  de  She. 

The  St.  Francis  is  the  principal  river  in  the  Mis- 
soui'i  Territory,  excepting  the  river  of  this  name  j 
and  it  enters  the  Missii^sippi  just  belovr  Tennessee. 
It  is  navigable  about  three  hundred  miles,  and  at  its 
rnouth  is  two  hundred  yards  wide.  White  River 
runs  in  the  Same  direction,  and  enters  the  Mississip- 
pi about  eighty  miles  below.  Its  width  is  about  one 
lumdred  and  fifty  yards. 

Whilst  in  the  state  of  Mississippi,  I  crossed  a  high, 
broken,  and  fertile  ground,  constituting  about  two 
hundred  acres. 
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After  passing  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  country 
perfectly  level,  such  an  appearance  was  highly  grat- 
ifying. On  this  rise  of  ground  were  a  few  scatter- 
ing trees,  the  kinds  of  some  of  which  I  had  never 
before  seen.  Here  grew  the  China  tree,  of  a  beauti- 
ful appearance,  and  bearing  fruit  of  an  inviting  as- 
pect, but  of  an  unpleasant  taste.  I  stopped  a  mo- 
ment to  receive  instruction; — «or<7/ beauty  only  can 
be  depended  upon. 

This  situation  reminded  me  of  St.  Pierre's  inter- 
esting, and  affecting  story  of  Paul  and  Virginia.  On 
one  of  the  broken  ridges  of  this  rise  of  ground  stood 
a  raven.  He  looked  as  though  he  had  seen  a  hun- 
dred winters,  and  his  appearance  inclined  me  to  be- 
lieve Hesiod's  extravagant  account  of  the  longev- 
ity of  this  bird.  There  are  many  interesting  ideas 
in  relation  to  this  species  of  bird  :  In  this  country 
they  build  on  high  trees  ;  and  in  Europe  in  old  tow- 
ers. The  Romans  hold  them  in  high  estimation  ; 
and  God  employed  them  to  carry  food  to  the  Proph- 
et Elijah. 

After  leaving  this  interesting  sitpatlon,  1  passed  a, 
place  called  Point  Pleasant,  where  there  are  a  few 
small  dwelling-houses.  The  country  here  is  perfect- 
ly level,  and  the  river  wide  and  beautiful.  Here  I 
met  with  many  live  oaks,  so  valuable  for  ship  tim- 
ber ;  but  I  think  that  on  no  part  of  the  Mississippi 
do  they  so  abound  as  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  This 
species  of  tree  grows  tall  and  straight,  and  has  but  a 
very  tew  branches  ;  these,  however,  are  generally 
large,  and  well  calculated  for  knees  in  building. 

Between  this  situation  and  the  city  of  Natches  is 
a  place  in  the  river  called  the  Grand  Gulph.  Here 
nature  presents  an  aspect,  which  blends  the  sublime 
and  beautiful.  She  has  here,  with  a  majestic  air,  giv- 
en to  the  river  an  expansive  bend  ;  and  renders  its  wa- 
ters wide,  deep,  and  geivtle.  On  one  side  of  it  she  pre- 
1 8* 
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sents  an  interminable  hwn,  and  on  the  ether  a  bro- 
ken hill,  thickly  covered  with  a  variety  of  trees.  How 
great  are  the  prrvilsges  of  man  !  How  small  his  me- 
rit, and  yet,  how  noble  his  nature  ! 

The  expansive  calmness  of  this  scene,  viewed  from 
the  hill,  suggests  to  the  human  heart  great  and  deep 
things,  too  sublime  for  human  utterance — Things 
which  point  to  the  future  developement  of  nnnd,*to 
the  high  destinies  of  virtue,  and  to  the  nameless 
peace  of  heaven.  When  on  this  hill  it  was  evening  ; 
and  the  moon,  mild  in  majesty,  moved  in  an  un- 
clouded course.  She  seemed  to  say,  in  the  language 
of  Young,  "  How  great, — if  good,  is  man  !"  Under 
such  circumstances  the  human  mind  sensibly  feels, 
that  every  thing,  by  the  sacred  and  benevolent  con- 
stitution of  nature,  belongs  to  llie  virtuous  man. 
He  here  dwells  upon  St  Paul's  declaration,  "  All  is 
yours  I'*  and  fears  not  "  life,  or  death,  or  principal!- 
t  .  3,  or  powers.'^'  The  good  man  has,  indeed,  eve- 
ry thing  to  excite  his  hopes  ;  and  if  his  mind  is  en- 
lightened by  science,  and  polished  by  taste,  he  has 
every  thing  to  excite  his  admiration. — Isheecquain- 
red  wlih  architecture? — "1  he  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  firmament  showelh  his 
handy  work  "  Is  he  fond  of  music  ? — let  him  listen 
10  ihat  of  the  spheres.  Does  eloquence  charm  him  I 
;— he  hears  the  voice  of  God  in  his  own  heart,  per- 
suading him  to  be  good. 

The  river  Arkansas  enters  the  Mississippi  from 
the  west,  about  one  hundred  n»iles  below  the  St. 
Fi-ancis.  This  river  is  certainly  navigable  about 
fi.ve  hundred  miles,  and  is,  probably,  from  fifteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand  miles  in  length.  The 
country  on  ikis  river  will  hereafter  be  known  for  its 
productions  and  trade. 

A  little  belov/  this  river  is  the  Cypress  Bend. 
Htre   grow   co.^sidcrable   fcv,,*:^  of  this  interesting 
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tree.  They  are  here  covered  with  moss,  anJ  sap:- 
gest  the  ideas  of  old  age  and  death.  The  growth 
of  the  moss,  however,  is  not  coniined  to  this  spec'es 
of  tree  ;  and  it  prohably  is  creited  by  some  peca- 
liar  qiility  iu  the  ataT->3phere  of  the  river.  This 
moss  sometimes  gro\V3  to  the  length  of  lifteen  feet, 
but  generally  is  much  shorter.  It  proceeds  from 
the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  as  to  its  formation  and 
manner  of  growth,  reseajbles  rock-weei  on  the  sea- 
shore. Its  colour  is  that  of  the  dove.  Being 
fibrous,  it  is  l:iid  in  water,  then  dried,  threshed,  and 
useJ  as  a  substitute  for  horse  ha'r  in  t3ie  stalling  of 
mattresses,  &c.  It  is,  when  well  prepared,  nearly 
as  valuable  as  hair,  and  is  exported  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  sources  of  this  article  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi are  inexhaustible,  whole  forests  are  here  cov- 
ered with  it* 

In  this  part  of  the  country  too,  grows  the  cele- 
brated plant  called  misletoe.  It  is  found  on  the 
trunk  and  branches  of  trees,  anJ  may  be  propagat- 
ed by  rubbing  Its  berries  against  the  bark.  This  is 
frequently  done  by  the  thrush,  in  wiping  its  bill  af- 
ter feeding  upon  them.  Anc-ent  superstition  vene- 
rated this  plant  ;  and  it  .was  hung  upon  the  neck  to 
prevent  the  effect  of  witchcraft.  In  modern  times 
it  is  considered  good  for  epilepsy  and  other  diseases. 

In  several  places  near  the  Mississippi  there  are 
situations  where  hurricanes  have  prevailed  ;  and.  it 
Ts  interesting  to  see  the  contrast  between  their  deso- 
lated path,  and  the  smiling  aspect  of  the  contiguous 
country.  In  some  places  here  hundreds  of  lofty 
trees  have  been  dashed  by  the  hand  of  violence  ; 
and  the  spectator  inspired  by  the  view,  finds  a  source 
of  regret  in  not  having  actually  witnessed  the  gran- 
deur  of  ruin's  march. 

Great  minjs  only  imitate  the  grani  in  nature. 
She  never  procUims  her  works,  but  leaves  tb;;m  to 
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speak  for  themselves.  Sampson  possessed  a  portion 
of  her  spirit.  Upon  his  journey  to  Timnath,  he 
slew  a  lion  ;  but  passing  on,  told  neither  father 
nor  mother  of  it. 

After  having  experienced,  for  several  weeks,  much 
labour  and  many  privations,  I  arrived  at  the  city  of 
Natches,  which  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Miss'ssippi.  In  approaching  the  city,  fiom  Lhe  banks 
of  the  river,  nothing  is  seen  but  a  village  of  ragged 
buildings  under  the  hill,  a  little  back  of  which  the 
city  itself  is  located.  This  hill  is  very  high,  and 
steep,  and  its  soil  is  sandy.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  under  the  hill,  the  boats,  both  in  going  up  and 
down,  frequently  stop,  either  for  a  market,  or  infor- 
mation. The  number  of  buildings  here  is  about 
one  hundred,  and  they  are  principally  occupied  for 
shops  and  boarding-houses  for  the  boatmen.  It  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  wretched  places  in  the 
world. 

The  aFcent  to  the  city  is  very  steep  ;  and  on  each 
side  of  the  road  arc  considerable  precipices.  The 
city  itself  is  singular  in  its  aspect  ;  being  irregular, 
and  having  large  unoccupied  grounds  in  different 
parts  of  it.  After  rising  the  hill,  one  sees,  in  front, 
a  wide  street  leading  into  the  country  ;  on  the  left 
a  spacious  grove  of  trees,  back  of  which  is  a  preci- 
pice of  two  hundred  feet  ;  and  on  the  right  of  the 
grove  are  the  principal  streets  and  buildings.  Ma- 
ny of  the  houses  and  stores  are  large  ;  but  there  are 
not  many  buildings  here  which  can  be  termed  ele- 
gant. The  court  house  is  inconsiderable,  and  the 
theatre  is  a  very  ordinary  building.  In  the  even- 
ing the  city  is  remarkably  silent. — Scarcely  a  per- 
son is  to  be  seen  in  its  streets  after  dark.  This 
place  is  conspicuous  for  its  hospitality. 

Whilst  in  this  place  I  was  on  board  a  boat,  with 
the  captain  of  which  I  had  become  acquainted  at  the 
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mourh  of  the   Cumberland.     To  this  gentleman, 
a  foppish  French  barber  introduced   himself;    and 
played   with  his  crew  a  pretty  deep   game,     'ilie 
barber  was   profoundly  polite,   and  extremely  disin- 
terested.    He   begged  the  captain  to  sit  down  and 
h.ive   his  hair  cut,   saying,   that  it  was   "  all  for  de 
pleasure/'  and  that  he    *'  no  value   de  money,"  Sec 
So  much  apparent  good  will,  although  troublesome, 
seemed   to  deserve  condescension  ;  and  die  captain 
yielded  to  the   importunity,     Afcer   the  work   was 
accomplished,   piyment  was  tendered,  and  refused  ; 
the  barber  still  insisting,  with  a  thousand  flourishes, 
that  it  was  ''  all  fjr  de  pleasure."     The  barber  then 
turned  his  attention  to  the  boatmen,  who  all  admir- 
ed his  liberality,  saying,  *'  come  sare,   me  cut  your 
hair  bery  vel*'      The   boatmen,  one  after  another, 
sat  down  ;  the  Frenclim  in  ail  the  time  clipping  away 
as  fjr  his  life,  grinning  like  a  monkey,  and  declaring, 
with  many  airs,  "  me  barber  de  Buonaparte  !''  Af- 
ter the  barb^jr  hdd  effected  his  object,  and  had  roil- 
ed up  his  napkin,  he,    with   much   gravity,   and  an 
altered  tone,  addressed  the  boatmen,  saying,  •'  yen- 
tlemsn,  you  be  please  to  pay  me."      The  poor  fel- 
lows were   ashamed   to    acknowledge  their  mistake, 
and  inquired  how  much  it  was  a  p'ece.   The  French- 
man replied,  with  a  concerned  animation,  "  Oh  sare  1 
only   one   quarter  dollar."      They   produced   their 
monsy,  and  the  barber,    well  pleased   with  his   suc- 
cess, strutted  off. 

In  the  city  of  Hatches  slaves  are  very  •numerous. 
There  is  no  branch  of  trade,  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  more  brisk  and  profitable  than  that  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  negroes.  They  are  a  subject  of 
coniinu  d  speculation,  and  are  daily  brought,  togeth- 
er with  odier  live  stock,  from  Kentucky  and  other 
places  to  the  Matches  and  New-Orleans  markcc. 
How  deplorable  is  the  condition  of  our  country  i — . 
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So  marij  bullocks,  so  many  swine,  and  so  many  ha- 
man  beings  in  our  market !  The  latter  are  rated  in 
our  prices  current — Enviable  distinction  1 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  so  frequently 
suggested,  relative  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  with- 
in the  United  States,  the  evil  can  easily  be  removed. 
Let  the  people  instruct  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress to  purchase  the  freedom  of  every  slave  in  the 
Union  ;  and  to  hold  the  slaves  for  the  discharge  of 
the  debt  thus  incurred  :  each  individual  of  them  to 
receive  an  unconditional  manumission  as  soon  as 
they  shall,  by  their  labour,  offset  the  amount  paid 
for  thtm. 

The  Uw  under  which  the  purchase  should  be 
made,  ought  to  declare  the  slaves  to  be  free,  and  as 
possessing  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  white 
people  of  the  United  Stales  ;  with  the  declaration, 
however,  that  these  slaves  are  individually  indebted 
to  the  government,  according  to  the  price  paid  for 
each.  The  government  would  then  be  the  guard- 
ian  of  the  blacks,  for  a  particular  purpose.  The 
latter  would  be  free  ;  they  would  have  no  master, 
and  they  might,  under  proper  regulations,  sue  for 
any  invasion  of  their  rights.  The  government 
should,  in  the  supposed  act,  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  agents  in  all  the  slave-holding  states  ;  which 
agents  sluuid  contract  for  the  purchase  of  the 
slaves,  and  for  the  letting  of  their  services  for  a 
length  of  time  sufEcient  to  cancel  the  debt  thus 
incurred. 

1  have  no  doubt  that  slave  holders  would,  gener- 
ally, sell  their  slaves  to  the  United  States,  for  this 
p-urpose,  upon  liberal  terms.  Indeed,  I  know  it  to 
be  a  fact.,  that  some  of  the  planters  would  deduct, 
in  relation  to  this  subject,  from  25  to  50  per  cent, 
i^rom  the  real  value  of  the  slave.  Many  of  ihe 
planters  loo,  v/ould  also  hire  the  slaves  of  the  gov- 
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ernment  according  to  the  proposed  plan.  Some  of 
the  planters  prefer  hiring  to  purchasing  negroes. 
This  preference  is  grounded  upon  many  considera- 
tions. 

As  soon  as  the  slaves,  upon  the  supposed  plan, 
should  discharge  their  obligations  to  the  United 
States,  they  would  be  as  independent  as  any  of  her 
citizens,  and  would  \tt  their  services  upon  their  own 
contracts,  and  according  to  their  own  calculations.. 

Some  may  object  to  having  so  many  free  blacks 
in  the  United  States  ;  but  I  think  that  no  danger 
need  be  apprehended  from  them.  I  am  not  partic- 
ularly partial  to  blacks  ;  but  I  have  a  good  opinion 
of  their  intelligence  and  disposition.  Much  of  their 
bad  conduct  arises  from  their  being  slaves.  Were 
they  free,  they  would  be  more  industrious,  more 
honest,  and  would  have  no  eatraorJinary  grounds 
for  irritation  and  crime.  Besides,  being  free,  they 
would  be  much  less  numerous  in  oise  place.  They 
would  spread  themselves  over  the  country.  Some 
would  go  to  the  west  and  east,  and  become  farmers 
and  day  labourers  ;  some  would  plough  the  ocean, 
and  some  would  emigrate  to  Europe,  and  perhaps 
to  Africa.  Surely,  within  a  territory  so  vast  as 
ours,  we  need  not  fear  a  population  so  limited,  even 
if  it  were  a  population  hostile  to  the  country  and  to 
human  nature.  But  the  fact  is  otherwise.  They 
would  form  a  highly  valuable  population.  Under 
proper  systems  of  instruction,  they  would  become  as 
virtuous  as  any  class  of  white  people  in  the  United 
States.  The  free  blacks  in  the  West  Indies,  are  in- 
dustrious and  peaceable.  It  is  the  case  too,  with 
those  in  this  country  ;  snd,  as  to  the  abstract  ques- 
tion, It  may  be  added,  that  the  freed  vassals  of  Rus- 
sia, Denmark,   and  Sweden  are  equally  inoffensive. 

This  subject  suggests  many  ideas  in  opposition  to 
popular  objections  :  but  my  limits  will  not  permit: 
a  particular  iavcstigatloa  of  them. 
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Vnder  the  system  proposed,  the  United  States 
need  not  incur  any  expense,  or  make  any  pecuniary 
advances.  In  most  cases,  those  who  sliould  sell 
their  slaves  would  hire  them  of  th^  government,  and 
of  course  no  money  need  be  advanced.  The  ex- 
pense of  transacting  the  business,  and  also  the  interest 
upon  any  advance  of  cash,  might  be  added  to  the 
amount  of  the  purchase.  The  price  of  the  slaves 
in  the  United  States  would  not,  probably,  average 
roore  than  300  dollars  each, 

1  know  it  to  be  the  case,  that  the  slave  holders, 
j^enerally,  deprecate  the  practice  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing slaves,  and  they  would,  no  doubt,  aid  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  efforts  to  enfranchise  them. 

Should  the  government  act  upon  the  supposed 
plan,  she  would  greatly  increase  her  reputation  and 
security  ;  relieve  an  unfortunate  and  oppressed  por- 
tion of  the  human  race,  and  remove  forever  this 
dark  stain  upon  her  glory.  Should  she  make  this 
uncostly  effort,  Freedom  would  call  us  her  own  pe- 
culiar people,  and  in  some  future,  trying  day,  might 
remember  and  defend  us. 

Why  do  we  boast  of  liberty,  when,  every  day,  we 
violate  its  most  sacred  principles  ?  As  it  is  in  our 
power  to  give  freedom  to  the  slaves  within  our  ju- 
risdiction, we  do,  by  delaying  to  take  this  step, 
sanction  and  support  their  oppression.  Should  a 
slave  endeavour  to  obtain  his  freedom,  which,  no 
doubt,  he  has  a  right  to  do,  the  law  of  the  land,— 
the  whole  power  of  the  union,  would  enforce  his 
obedience,  and  again  rivet  his  chains.  Oh,  cruel 
nation  ! — Oh,  detestable  system  I  The  slave  holder 
cannet,  consistently  with  the  law  of  the  land,  take 
the  life  of  his  slave  ;  but  he  may  scourge  him, 
overwhelm  his  heart  with  grief,  and  by  a  lingering 
torture  bring  him  to  a  premature  grave.  This  is 
frequently  the  csise.     Indeed,  slaves  are  often  killeil 
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at  once,  and  that  with  impunity.  How  is  the 
act  to  be  known,  when  it  is  committed  on  a  plan- 
tation ? 

The  oppressor  is  hateful  to  the  eye  of  Heaven  : 
and  Heaven's  justice  may  be  preparing  for  us  pes- 
tilence, famine,  and  subjugation.  The  wisdom  of 
the  world,  the  policy  of  states,  the  pride  of  birth, 
the  love  of  wealth,  the  calculations  of  avarice,  the 
luxuries  of  indolence,  and  the  thoughtlessness  of  in- 
humanity, may  all  prate  about  the  inexpediency  of 
giving  freedom  to  the  slave  ;  but  there  is  an  Al- 
mighty arm,  and  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  will  not 
always  be  unavenged. 

Whilst  in  Natches  I  met  with  a  company  of  In- 
dians, of  the  Choctaw  tribe.  Most  of  them  were 
intoxicated,  and  all  highly  painted.  A  few  days 
before  my  visit  to  this  place,  an  Indian  had,  in  a 
moment  of  passion,  murdered  one  of  the  company. 
The  law  of  the  tribe  declared  the  act  worthy  of  death  ; 
and  the  criminal  was  immediately  called  upon  to 
meet  his  fate.  With  a  fearless  and  composed  as- 
pect, he  matched  off,  faced  his  executioners,  and 
opened  his  arms  to  receive  their  fire. — la  a  moment 
he  was  a  dead  man.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  In- 
dians, when  condemned  to  die  for  the  violation  of 

the  laws  of  their   tribe,  never  attempt  to  escape. 

The  rules  of  education  are  more  operative  than 
those  of  legislatures. 

Before  I  left  Natches,  I  witnessed  an  interesting 
race  between  two  Indians.  Their  speed  was  very 
great. 

Having,  in  the  course  of  my  tour,  seen  hundreds 
of  Indians,  both  of  the  northern  and  southern  tribes, 
I  was  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  their  relative 
aspect,  The  northern  Indians  are  more  athletic 
than  the  southern.  They  are  also  more  grave,  and 
as  to  manner  resemble  the  Gennans.  Thesoutherii 
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Indians  are  slender,  volatile,  cunning,  vindictive^ 
and  in  iheir  rranners  resemble  the  Italians. 

In  Natches  there  are  a  great  many  Turkey  Buz- 
zards ;  Hud  their  coL.ur  and  tameness  remind  one 
of  Pliny's  crows.  The  Buzzard  is  nearly  as  large 
as  a  small  turkey.  By  day  these  birds  fly  about  \he 
city,  occasionally  lighting  upon  the  licuses,  and  in 
the  yards,  like  pii^eons.  Towards  night  they  all 
retire  to  the  highest  part  ci  the  precipice  fronting 
the  river,  an^d  there  remain  until  the  morning.  See- 
ing them  thus  assembled,  suggests  the  idea  of  Mil- 
ton's conclave  in  Pandemonium. 

These  birds  are  very  useful  in  warm  climates, 
as  they  devour  animals  which  die  and  remain  upon 
the  surface  cf  the  ground.  In  the  southern  states 
ihey  are  numerous,  and  are  protected  by  law. 

During  the  last  summer,  business  in  Natches  was 
dull.  But  the  constant  arrival  of  boats  from  up 
and  down  the  river,  gave  an  active  appearance  to 
the  place.  The  -prc/fits  attending  the  business  of 
steam  boats  upon  the  western  rivers  are  almost  be- 
yond belief  ;  but  the  competiticn  arising  from  this 
circumstance  is  daily  lessening  them.  The  steam 
bo^ts  move  with  so  much  velocity,  even  up  the  riv* 
er,  that  the  expenses  of  a  trip  are  not  great,  whilst 
the  freight  of  goods,  and  the  price  of  passage  arc 
very  high. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  dov)b«-,  that  foreign  goods 
will  for  the  future,  be  trarsport^d  from  New-Orleans 
to  the  selilements  above,  in  steam  heats,  instead  of 
pioceeding  down  the  rivers  from  the  ea!;t  and  scuih. 
Ahhcugh  the  v.estern  rivers  present  a  dargerons 
navig;i'i;'n  to  steam  bcais,  yet  they  m:-:y  be  very 
profitably  employed,  even  after  paying  a  reascnable 
premium  for  insurance,  aiid  redurirg  the  price  of 
freight  thirty  per  ccn:. 
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After  remaining  at  Natches  two  or  three  days,  T 
progressed  towards  New-Orleans.  About  sixty 
ij-iijes  below  the  former  are  Loftus'  Helglits,  and 
jast  bslow  these,  stands  Fort  Adams.  Not  far 
from  the  fort,  the  country  becomes  in  some  meas- 
ure settled  ;  and  for  about  one  hundred  miles  above 
New- Orleans,  both  banks  of  ihe  river  are  under  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  The  country  continues 
thus  cultivated  for  tiventy  miles  belovv  the  city. 
The  plantations  within  these  limits  are  superb  be- 
yond description.  Some  of  them  resemble  villages. 
The  dwelling  hou^ses  of  the  planters  are  not  inferior 
to  asy  in  the  United  States,  either  with  respect  to 
size,  architecture,  or  the  minner  In  which  ihey  are 
furnished.  The  gardens,  and  yards  contiguous  to 
them,  are  formed  and  decoraced  with  much  taste. 
Tne  co:ton,  sugar,  ani  ware  houses,  are  v^-ry  large, 
and  the  buildings  for  the  slaves  are  well  hnlslicd. 
The  latter  buildings  are,  in  some  cases,  forty  or  tSiy 
in  number,  and  each  of  them  will  accommoda'e  tea 
>  er  twelve  persons-  The  plantations  are  very  exten- 
sive, an  J  on  some  of  them  there  are  hundreds  of  ne- 
gro.'S.  The  planters  here  derive  immense  profits 
from  the  cultivation  of  their  estates.  The  yearly 
income  from  the.m  is  from  20,000  to  30,000  dollars. 
Tneir  produce  is  sent  down  to  the  New- Orleans 
•  market,  at  which  place  prompt  payment  in  specie  Is 
immediately  realized.  At  N.rtches  and  New-Or- 
lams,  gold  and  silver  are  as  plenty  In  the  market  as 
any  other  article.  Some  of  the  noted  plantations 
above  mentioned  are  those  of  Balay,  Arnold,  Ba- 
roage,  and  Forteus. 

The  plantations  on  the  Mississippi  produce  vast 
quantities  of  sugar  and  cotton.  The  latter  article 
grows  in  pods,  upon  a  stalk  ;  and  tlie  appearance 
of  tae^  lattrr  is  not  much  unlike  that  of  the  bean. 
These  pods,  when  ripe,  open  f  and  the  cotton  is  then 
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slathered  from  the  stalk,  and  separated  from  the 
oeeds  by  a  njachlce  which  will  clean  icoo  pounds  in 
a  day.  An  acre  of  land  will  yield  about  8co 
pounds. 

Cotton  is  sowed  in  drills  about  eight  feet  apart. 
The  seed  is  thrown  in  thick  ;  and  after  they  spring, 
the  stalks  are  thinned  so  as  to  make  them  eighteen 
inches  apart.  They  are  then  weeded,  and  the  eanh 
taken  from  the  upper  roots,  eo  as  to  leave  them 
-bare.  A  few  weeks  after  this  process,  the  earth  is 
hoed  up  to  the  s-talk,  and  the  roots  covered.  Then 
there  is  a  third  hoeing  like  the  second.  If  the 
ground  is  well  prepared,  and  the  grov\th  favoura- 
ble, the  rows  of  cotton,  when  fully  grown,  will 
nearly  meet  each  other. 

The  sugar  cane  is  a  jointed  stalk,  not  unlike  tliat 
of  corn  ;  and  it  grows  from  three  to  seven  feet  ia 
length,  and  from  one  half  inch  to  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter. It  Is  piiliy,  like  the  corn  stalk,  and  affords  a 
copious  supply  of  juice.  No  svvttt  is  less  cloying, 
and  no  vegetable  substance  so  nutritious  as  the 
sugar  cune. 

Sugar  is  cuUiv;*ted  by  cuitinp,s,  set  two  inches 
from  each  other,  in  drills  eight  feet  apart.  Each 
cmting  possesses  one  joint  ;  and  one  setting  answers 
for  two  years.  In  getting  in  the  harvebl  the  first 
year,  the  stalks  are  cut  within  about  eight  inches 
ofthegiound.  In  the  production  of  sugar,  the 
i-talks  are  passed  end  ways  through  smooth  brass 
luits,  and  the  juice  thus  extracted  is  boiled  down  to 
a  thick  syrup.  It  is  then  put  into  other  vessels,  and 
as  it  becomes  cool,  it  forms  into  small  grains,  anil 
thus  becomes  sugar.  Molasses  is  produced  from  the 
dralnings  of  the  sugar  ;  and  after  this  process  there 
is  another  by  distiilhition  ;  and  here  rum  is  obtained. 
The  sugar  and  molasses  of  New-Orleans  are  celebrat- 
ed for  their  excellence. 
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Moat  of  the  planters  on  the  lower  parLs  of  the 
Mississippi  are  French  ;  and  there  are  in  New-Or- 
leans, and  on  other  parts  of  the  river  many  French 
people,  who  have,  since  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bon d5'nast7,  emigrated  thither  from  France.  Ma- 
ny of  them  are  very  interesting  characters. 

Before  reaching  Nitches,  1  had  travelled  consid- 
erably in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  ;  but  there  is  nothing  here  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  Missouri  Territory. 

The  old  line  of  demarcation,  between  the  United 
States  and  Floridi  ,  is  about  sixty  miles  below 
Natches.  At  Point  Coupe  on  the  right  side  of  the 
river,  there  are  many  elegant  dwelling-houses,  and 
they  are  superbly  furnished.  At  the  front  and  back 
of  the  houses,  there  are  piazzas,  and  the  doors  and 
windows  extend  to  the  floor.  In  summer  the  for- 
mer are  removed,  and  their  place  supplied  V'ith 
duck,  which  excludes  the  sun,  and,  by  its  motion, 
creates  air.  In  the  front  yards  ate  many  ornament- 
al trees,  and  the  yards  back  of  the  liouses  are  filled 
vvkh  a  great  variety  of  domestic  fov.-ls.  Here  one 
almost  supposes  himself  in  the  West- Indies. 

When  1  arrived  at  this  village,  the  weaiher  and  pros- 
pects were  delightful.  A  tree  in  blossom  there  pre- 
sented colours,  the  powers  of  which  seen  at  a  distance, 
rjre  indescribable.  These  colours  wore  an  astonish- 
ing^ combination  of  crimson  and  pink  ;  and  viewed 
tiirough  the  medium  of  the  sun's  rcti^ction.  appear- 
ed ce'tescial.  How  great  and  various  are  the  pow- 
ers of  the  human  eye,  when  aided  by  fancy  I  The 
blo£3orn5  of  Point  Coupe  spake  of  the  bright  coloured 
of  he.si'sn^  and  the  livery  of  angels. 

Opposite  this  settlement  is  Bayou  Sara  ',  and  hero 
the'-e  are  a  few  buildings. 

No:  far  from  these  situations  there  is  another 
settlement  ;  but  it  is  not  so  large  as  Point  Coupe. 
19^ 
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When  1  passed  through  It  the  weather  was  mild, 
and  the  sun  about  setting.  Large  herds  of  cattle 
were  feeding  luxuriantly  upon  the  banks  of  the  riv- 
er ;  the  negroes  had  finished  their  work,  and  some 
oi  them  were  wrestling  on  the  green,  some  fishing 
near  the  shore,  some  swimming  in  the  stream,  and 
some  running  their  horses.  The  scene  was  inter- 
esting. 

Above  Point  Coupe,  and  near  aliitle  village,  call- 
ed Tunica,  is  Red  River.  This  river  enters  the 
Mississippi  from  the  west,  and  is  navigable  to  a  great 
distance.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
its  mouch.  is  Nachitoches.  Black  livcr  enters  the 
Red  river  about  fifty  miles  from  the  junction  of  the 
latter  with  the  Mississippi.  Red  river  is  becoming 
of  considerable  note,  and  will,  in  time,  furnish  much 
produce  for  the  New-Orleans  market.  A  little  be- 
low this  river,  is  th:'  Bayou  Chafalia. 

On  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  not  far  below 
the  old  line  of  demarcation,  is  Baton  Rouge.  About 
the  same  distance  above  this  line  is  Clarkeville. 
Baton  Rouge  is  a  very  considerable  place.  The 
plantations  near  this  situation  are  superb  indeed. 
The  buildings  upon  them  evince  great  wealth,  and 
refinement  in  modes  of  living.  Ships  of  500  tons 
jometinies  ascend  the  river  to  the  vicinity  of  Baton 
Rouge,  and  receive  from  the  plantations,  cargoes  cf 
sugar  and  cotton.  The  enclosed  fields  of  the  plan- 
ters are  very  spacious,  and  highly  cultivated.  The 
negroes  upon  these  plantations  are  numerous;  ar.d 
vast  herds  of  cattle  icQd  upon  the  banks  of  ihe  river. 
The  cattle  are  large  and  beautiful.  The  horses  are 
tleet,  and  well  calculated  for  labour  ;  but  they  are 
Ltn.ill,  and  far  from  being  handsome. 

The  river  below  Baton  Rouge  is  very  spacious. 
Here,  towards  evening,  the  piazzas  and  poiticos  of 
tns    dwcliino-houscs   are   filled   with  Iad:(;s.      Tlicir 


appearance,  togeiher  with  the  expansive  and  serene 
aspect  of  the  river,  the  mild  azure  of  the  heavens, 
the  silver  moon,  rising  in  the  majesty  of  meekness, 
and  the  almost  celestial  music,  which  proceeds  from 
the  gently  gliding  boats,  remind  one  of  primeval 
innocence,  and  point  the  heart  to  that  Being,  in 
whose  smile  is  everlasting  life. 

la  this  part  of  the  country  there  are  many  Bay- 
ous, which  I  have  not  mentioned.  The  principal 
of  them  are  Manchac,  Plaquemine,  and  De  la 
Fourche.  There  are  here  also  many  churches, 
some  of  which  are  Coatrelle,  Bona  Cara,  and  Red 
Church.  In  the  morning  and  evening,  cavalcades 
of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  may  frequently  be  seen 
going  thither,  to  attend  marriage  and  other  cere- 
monies. 

About  seventy  miles  below  Baton  Rouge,  the 
country  is  wonderfully  fine.  No  descripiion  of 
mine  can  do  justice  to  the  appearance  of  its  princi- 
pal establishments.  Th2re  are  here  the  most  su- 
perb dwelling  houses.  They  are  second  to  none  in 
size,  architecture,  or  decorations.  The  gardens  at- 
tached to  them  are  spacious,  and  elegantly  orna- 
mented with  orange  and  fig  trees.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance from  them  are  vast  buildings,  occupied  for 
sugar  mills  and  cotton  presses,  and  for  the  storage 
of  the  immense  productions  of  the  plantations. 
Near  these,  are  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  neat  build- 
ings, for  the  negroes,  beyond  them  are  spacious  and 
elegant  oblong  fields,  constituting  one  hundred 
acres,  and  tmder  the  highest  state  of  cultivation. 

In  many  places,  along  the  banks  of  the  river  are 

large  orange  groves,   and   here   almost  all  kinds  of 

fruits  are  raised  for  the  New-Orleans  market.       My 

journal  says,  this  is,  indeed,   a   facinating  country  I 

Here  are  all  the  splendours  of  wealth,  iuid  the  blan- 
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dishments  of  beautjr  :    but  to  tlic  rocky  land  of  my 
birth,  my  heart  will  ever  he  supremely  attached. 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  there  is  a  lux- 
iiri;int  growth  of  white  clover,  which  feeds  thous- 
ands of  cattle.  These  cattle  drink  from  the  river. 
Some  of  the  planters  yearly  mark  thousands  of 
calves,  and  send  them  into  the  prairies  to  feed. 
Here  their  maintenance  costs  nothing. 

The  cattle  of  this  part  of  the  country  are  not  often 
fat.  This  circumstance  is,  probably,  owing  to  ma- 
ny causes ;  some  of  which  are,  their  being  much 
troubled  by  flies,  not  being  salted,  and  the  food 
v.'hich  they  eat  being  of  rapid  growth,  and  of  course 
unsubstantial.  The  latter  does  not  possess  the  con- 
sistency of  the  New-England  grass.  The  flies  and 
musquetoes  on  the  Mississippi  are  so  numerous  and 
voracious,  that  nothing  is  more  common  here  than 
to  see  horses  tied  in  the  fields  to  feed,  and  a  small 
fire  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  at  a  distance 
these  troublesome  assailants. 

The  cattle  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  not 
worth,  in  the  market,  more  than  one  fourth  of  the 
price  of  New-England  cattle.  The  cows  seldom 
ealve  more  than  once  in  two  years,  and  they  give 
very  little  milk.  The  milk  of  a  Yankee  cow  will 
make  more  butter  than  that  cf  ten  of  them. 

In  progressing  towards  the  tropics,  appearances 
peculiar  to  the  various  degrees  of  cli'.nate  were  con- 
tinually presenting  themselves.  Many  kinds  of  trees, 
flowers,  and  grasses,  and  many  species  of  birds  and  ^ 
quadrupeds,  entirely  new  to  rr^e,  made  their  appear- 
ance. The  rains,  winds,  thunder  and  llghtring  too, 
of  the  country,  towards  the  equator,  arc  peculiar. 
The  latter  are  here  more  sudden,  loud,  and  vivid 
than  those  of  the  north.  The  r.nins  near  the  Mis- 
sissippi resemble,  in  a  measure,  those  of  the  West- 
ladi-ii,.      Here  it  frequently  rains  vidleutiy    at   a  lit- 
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tie  distance,  whilst  where  one  stands  there  is  v 
sun-shine.     These  showers  sound    quite  loud, 
present  an  interesting  appearance. 

1  have  repeatedly  spoken  of  the  slaves  in  the  south' 
and  west.  Some  of  them  are  treated  kindly;  but 
some  suffer  all  the  evils  incident  to  this  wretched 
condition.  All  the  pride,  all  the  ill-nature,  all  the 
petulance  of  man  are  frequently  wreaked  upon  these 
friendless  beings .  I  speak  from  experience.  For  a 
venial  fault,  i  have  witnessed  cruel  inflictions. 
Whilst  passing  a  plantation  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
Mississippi,  my  ears  were  assailed  by  sounds  novel 
and  distressiag.  The  shriek  of  anguish,  and  the 
sound  of  the  hateful  lash  quickly  brought  me  to  the 
theatre  of  suffering.  There  I  witnessed  a  madning 
sight.  A  poor  negro,  fastened  to  the  ground,  in 
vain  implored  for  mercy  ;  whilst  an  iron-hearted 
overseer,  enraged  by  his  own  cruelty,  was  inflicting 
unlimited  vengeance.  I  believe  njy  presence  un- 
bound the  victim.— Shame  frequently  achieves  what 
conscience  cannot  accomplish.  I  could  mention 
cruellies  inflicted  upon  slaves,  which  would  excite 
the  tears  of  humanity,  the  Mush  of  virtue,  and  the 
indignation  of  freedom.  On  the  Mississippi  there 
are  large  oak  frames  for  whipping  slaves,  — without 
1  i\v,  and  without  any  rule,  excepting  that  of  self-will 
and  uncontrolled  power. 
j^  Man,  when  uncontrolled,  is  a  tyrant  j  and  no 
liuman  being  should,  for  a  moment,  be  without  the 
piotection  of  natural,  or  municipal  law. 

There  are  prejudices  against  the  race  of  blacks, 
and  I  pronounce  them  vulgar  !  Some  even  pretend, 
that  negroes  are  not  human  beings  ;  but  history 
and  daily  observation  prove  the  contrary-  Gh  !  how 
detestable  are  the  prejudices  of  avarice  and  inhu- 
manity. Our  vanity  teaches  us  t»  think  better  of 
our  own  colour  than  of  theirs.     They  entertain  the 


same  opinion  of  white,  which  s^'e  do  of  black.  On 
the  coast  of  Africa  the  Evil  Spirit,  which  we  call 
Pevilj  is  there  imagined  under  the  hideous  semblance 
of  a  white  man. 

Many  too,  speak  ngainst  the  disposition  of  Ne- 
groes. They  no  doubt  possess  strong  passions  ;  but 
their  passioRS  may  al)  ht  enlisted  on  the  side  of  vir- 
tue. The  quickness  and  strength  of  their  feelings, 
connected  with  their  inrelligencs,  prove  their  great- 
ness. It  is  evident  that  negroes  are  capable  of  be- 
ing rendered  great  philosophers,  divines,  physicians, 
legislators  and  u-arriors.  They  are  likewise  capa- 
ble of  being,  in  their  principles  and  conduct,  real 
gentlemen  ;  and  as  to  fidelity  and  affection,  they  are 
second  to  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Some 
will  sneer  at  these  ideas  ;  but  I  rejoice  in  defending 
this  despised  and  oppressed  race  of  men  ;  and,  would 
to  heaven  that  my  power  was  equal  to  my  legard 
for  them  !  In  t)ie  course  of  the  last  war  there  was  as 
much  courage  and  patriotism  evinced  by  a  negro, 
as  by  any  individual  in  the  nation.  During  a  naval 
engagement  he  was  dreadfully  mangled  by  a  cannon 
ball  ;  and  just  as  his  soul  was  departing,  he  exclaim- 
ed,  "  uo  haul  a  colour  donvn  f* 

The  slaves  are  accused  of  committing  crimes  ;  hut 
are  net  white  men  sometimes  criminal  ?  and,  I  would 
ask,  are  they  not  as  frequently  so?  Besides,  uhat 
can  be  expected  of  slaves  ?  Why  do  we  not  give  them 
their  liberty,  and  admit  them  to  tl-e  privileges  of 
citizenship  ?  We  are  men  of  like  passions  ;  yet  dcei 
God  grind  down  and  oppress  us  ?  -  No,  but  has  en- 
abled us  to  preserve  our  liberty,  and  sends  his  Holy 
Spirit  to  regenerate  and  redeem  us.  Oh  !  what  a 
requital  of  ijis  goodness  do  we  display  in  the  tbral- 
com  of  our  brethren.  Among  slaves,  nature,  in  her 
own  defence  sometimes  lifts  the  arm  of  death.  Can 
she  bear  every  thing  ?  Oppressed,  and  scourged,  a^^ 
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without  Tefuge,  self  protection  is  her  ghI/  law  ;  and 
God,  under  such  circumstances,  justifies  homicide. 
The  brethren  of  Moses  were  enslaved  ;  and  seeing 
an  Egyptian  smite  a  Hebrew,  he  slev/  him.  Has  a 
slave  a  right  to  his  liberty  ?  Certainly.  Then  no 
one  has  a  right  to  deprive  him  of  it ;  and  in  attempt- 
ing to  do  so,  the  assailant  must  abide  by  the  conse- 
quences. Will  the  laws  of  this  country  ondemn 
the  slave  to  die  in  this  ease  ?  If  so  my  country  sanc- 
tions murder  as  well  as  robbery.  What  should  we 
think  of  a  christian  system  which  should  warrant 
slavery,  or  even  be  silent  respecting  it  i  Stand  forth 
ye  ministers  of  our  holy  religion,  ye  vicegerents  of  a 
righteous  God,  and  speak  the  truth  in  behalf  of  the 
s^lave.  Why  should  oar  pulpits  be  silent  upon  this 
greit  subject  ?  Why  do  not  our  christian  preachers 
constantly  pray  as  David  did,  ''break  thou  the  arm 
of  the  oppressor."  Why  do  they  not  inquire  v.'ith 
the  voice  of  authority,  and  in  the  Almighty's  name, 
"  what  mean  ye,  that  ye  beat  my  people  to  pieces, 
saith  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts.*' 

I  am  disposed  to  offer  a  few  ideas  upon  the  ori- 
gin of  the  race  of  blacks.  Their  colour  is  generally 
supposed  to  arise  from  climate  ;  but  the  idea  is  not 
well  supported.  Some  too,  imagine  that  their  col- 
our is  a  peculiar  mark  which  the  Creator  pat  upon 
them  for  some  special  purpose  j  but  these  sugges- 
^tions  are  chimerical.  The  speculations  upon  this 
topic  have  ever  been  very  numerous  :  for  my  own 
part,  however,  1  think  there  is»no  difficulty  involved 
in  the  subject.  Where  an  effect  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for  but  upon  one  principle  ;  and 
this  principle  is  conclusive  in  point  of  analogy,  we 
need  not  look  any  further. 

No-.v,  certain  it  is  that  Nature,  -^i  all  her  works, 
evinces  a  great  fondness  for  variety,  both  in  relation 
to  colour  itnd  fjrm.     Man,   as  to  l>!s  physical  natunrf 
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is  an  animal ;  and  black  and  white  in  men,  are  as 
easily  accounted  for  as  black  and  white  among 
beasts  and  birds,  or  any  other  part  of  animated  na- 
ture. There  is  no  species  of  animal,  among  which 
a  greater  variety  of  form  and  of  simple  colours  ex- 
ist, than  among  men.  Here  we  see  every  shade  of 
complexion,  from  jet  black  to  the  clearest  while  ; 
here  too,  we  find  every  variety  of  feature.  Why 
should  there  not  be  the  same  variety  among  men  as 
among  mere  animals?  We  see  this  variety  in  every 
particular,  and  yet  as  to  black  wc  doubt  the  univer- 
sality-of  the  principle.  Why  do  we  not  Inquire  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  colour  of  the  black  horse  ?  Why  do  we 
not  ask,  whether  his  remote  ancestors  were  not  born  in 
the  Torrid  Zone  ?  Besides,  the  variety  of  which  I 
speak  exists  in  the  vegetable  world  ;  and  in  order  to 
remove  the  principle  upon  which  the  argument  is 
predicated,  the  most  conspicuous  attribute  of  nature 
must  be  disproved. 

Some  learned  writers  have  supposed  the  negro 
race  to  be  the  descendants  of  Cain,  and  that  their  col- 
our is  the  mark  which  the  Deity  set  upon  their  great 
progenitor,  on  account  of  the  murder  of  his  brother 
Abel.  Others  imagine  that  the  negroes  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  loins  of  Ham  j  and  that  he  was 
rendered  black  by  the  hard  cursing  of  his  father 
Noah.  As  to  Noah's  curse  producing  this  effect,  if 
such  a  notion  deserves  any  thing  but  ridicule,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  descendants  of  Ham  occupied 
Africa;  and  that  here  the  inhabitants  are  not  all 
black.  In  that  part  of  Asia  too,  where  it  is  suppos- 
ed the  descendants  of  Seth,  a  favourite  son,  reside, 
the  people  are  full  as  black  as  any  of  the  negroes  of 
Africa. 

The  heat  of  the  climate  cannot  be  the  cause  of 
blackness  in  negroes  ;  for  a  great  part  of  the  conti- 
nent of  America  lies    within  the   Ton  id  Zone,  anct 
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yet  there  were  no  black  people  here  until  Europeaas 
transported  them  thither  from  Africa. 

Climate,  education,  modes  of  living,  customs  and 
manners,  do,  no  doubt,  affect  the  form,  aspect^  and 
features  of  Individuals  •,  but  all  these  causes  aie  not 
sufficient  to  produce  a  total  change  in  complexion  or 
any  other  particular. 

About  the  middle  of  June  I  arrived  at  New-Or- 
leans. The  general  aspect  of  the  city,  viewed  at  a 
little  distance  from  it,  is  much  in  its  favour.  It  ap- 
pears large,  ancient,  and  populous.  I  entered  the 
city  at  noon  day.  Its  streets  were  crov;ded  with 
people  of  every  description.  Perhaps  no  place  in  the 
world,  excepting  Vienna,  contains  a  greater  variety 
of  the  human  race  than  New-Orleans.  Besides  for- 
eigners of  all  nations,  there  are  here  a  various  pop- 
ulation peculiarly  its  own.  These  are  of  every  shade 
of  complexion.  Here  may  be  seen  in  the  same 
crowd  Creoles,  Quadroons,  raulattoes.  Samboes, 
Mustlzos,  Indians,  and  Negroes  ;  and  there  are  other 
commixtures  which  are  not  yet  classified.  As  to 
negroes,  I  may  add  that  whilst  in  this  place  I  saw 
one  who  was  perfectly  white.  This  peculiarity,  how- 
ever, is  rarely  witnessed  in  this  country. 

Dissipation  in  New-Orleans  is  unlimited  Here 
men  may  be  vicious  without  incurring  the  ill  opin- 
ion of  those  around  them  : — for  all  go  one  way. 
Here  broad  indeed  is  tke  road  to  ruin  ;  and  an  in- 
sulated spectator,  sees  the  multitude  passing  down 
the  stream  of  pleasure  to  the  gulf  of  remorse.  Sur- 
rounded by  the  facinations  of  wealth,  the  blandish- 
ments of  beauty,  and  the  bewitching  influences  of 
music,  they  do  not  realize  that  they  are  losing  the 
dignity  of  their  nature,  and  preparing  for  them- 
selves the  most  bitter  self-reproach  : — ihey  do  not 
realize  that  an  eternity  cannot  undo  an  ignoble 
deed. 

20 
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*'  Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows  , 
n'hiie  proudly  ruiii-.g  o'er  ihe  azure  rcahii, 
In  gal'dul  triiu  tlac  gilded  vessel  goes. — 
Voutii  en  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm  ! 
i{egariik\ss  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway. 
Which,    hush'd    iu  grim   repose,  expects  his  eT'ning 
prey." 

The  gambling  houses  in  this  city  are  almost  in- 
fiUmerable,  and  at  any  hour,  either  by  night  or  day, 
the  bustle  of  these  demoralizing  establishments  may 
be  heard.  Here  too,  the  Sabbath  is  devoted  to  re- 
creation. On  this  day  the  negroes  assemble,  and 
amuse  themselves  and  spectators  by  dancing.  Re- 
ligion, in  behalf  of  the  slave,  has  thus  benevolently 
■wrested  one  day  in  seven  from  hard-hearted  avarice, 

1  am  happy  in  being  able  to  say,  that  Nevv-Or- 
leans  is  much  less  corrupt,  in  many  particulars,  than 
it  used  to  be.  The  Arrierican  population  there  is 
rapidly  increasing  ;  and  New-England  customs, 
manners  and  habits>  are  there  gaining  ground. 
This  population  will,  no  doubt,  be  contaminated  ; 
but  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  balance 
in  favour  of  morality.  The  police  of  this  place  is 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

Tlie  city  of  Hew-Orleans  is  situated  en  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about  eighty-five  miles 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  city  stands  imme- 
diately upon  the  bank,  and  upon  a  curve  or  bend  in 
the  river.  The  land  here,  like  the  v;hole  country 
■belovr  Hatches,  and  indeed  generally  below  the 
ruouth  of  the  Ohio,  is  low  and  level.  The  water  is 
kept  from  flowing  into  the  city  by  a  Levee  or  em- 
baiikment,  which  was  raised  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. The  Levee  extends  from  Fort  Plaquemine, 
about  forty  miles  below  the  city,  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  above  it.  This  embankment  is  about 
four  feet  h.lgh  and  fifteen  feef  wide.     A  great  deal 
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has  been  said  respecting  this  road  ;  but  it  is  not 
deserving  of  much  notice.  The  undertaking  was 
not  great,  and  its  execution  displays  no  ingenuitr 
or  neatness.  All  the  market-people  bring  their 
produce  upon  the  Levee  ;  and  here  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  take  their  evening  walk. 

The  city  extends,  on  the  river,  about  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  ;  and  its  breadth  is  about  a  half  mile. 
The  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  the 
side  walks  of  some  of  them  are  paved  with  flat  stones 
or  bricks.  Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow.  On 
the  river  side  of  the  city  the  buildings  are  large, 
and  many  of  them  are  built  of  brick  and  covered 
with  slate  or  plaster  ;  but  those  on  the  back  cf  the 
place  are  very  small,  and  consist  cf  wood.  The 
forniir  are  compact,  and  the  latter  sc  iltered.  From 
the  Levee  to  the  buildings  fronting  the  river  the 
distance  is  about  seven  rods.  At  the  upper  part  of 
the  city,  near  the  river,  is  the  Custom-House  ;  and 
at  the  lower  part  of  it  is  the  Fort  and  Cintonmeat. 
Not  far  from  these  is  a  spacious  establishmenr, 
v^hich  is  occupied  by  an  associatiQn  of  Nans,  The 
Cathedral  stands  near  the  centra  of  the  town. 

The  streets  near  the  Levee  are  generally  crowded 
with  thousands  of  women,  who  are  employed  in  ven-^ 
ding  fruits  and  goods.  There  is  in  this  city  much 
female  beauty: — fine  features,  symmetry  of  form, 
and  elegance  of  manners  ;  but  the  virtuous  man  of- 
ten perceives  in  these  the  fatal  testimony  of  moral 
aberration.  Here  the  fascinations  of  accomplished 
dissipation  move  in  the  guise  of  delicacy,  and  capti- 
vate the  youthful  heart  ',  but  the  moralist  views  their 
momentary  and  belittling  influence,  with  the  indif- 
ference,— notof  pride, bucof  reason, religion,  and  sen- 
timent. Youdis  of  my  country,  to  conquer  our- 
selves is  victory  indeed  ! — to  foil  temptation  in  the 
doubtful  field;  is,  imperishable  renown. I 


Nevr-Orleans  is  situated  on  the  island  of  Orleans. 
This  island  is  formed  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Lakes 
Penchartrain  and  Maurepas,  and  the  river  Ibberville. 
The  latier  river  is  an  outlet  of  the  Mississippi  fifteen 
or  eighteen  miles  below  Baton  Rouf,e.  Lake  Pon- 
chartrain  is  about  thirty  miles  lung,  and  nearly  the 
same  distance  in  breadth.  Its  depth  is  ten  or  fifteen 
feet.  Lake  Maurepas  is  about  ten  miles  long,  and 
seven  or  eight  broad. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase was  made  in  i8o3.  This  territory  is  of  im- 
mense  extent  ;  but  its  boundaries  aie  doubtful.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  government  to  satisfy  them- 
selves upon  the  subject,  and  to  run  their  lines,  and 
establish  their  forts  without  delay.  Seasons  of  pui?- 
iic  tranquillity  are  the  seasons  for  such  busmess. 

The  city  of  New-Orleans  is    a   place   of  immense 
business.     In  the  course  of  fifty   years  it  will  proba- 
bly be,  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  second  to  none 
in  the   world.     At  liiis   place  inland  and    maritime 
commerce  combine   their   energies.     An    immense 
tract  of  the  most  productive  country   in   the  world, 
is  continually  sending  its  produce,  through   a  thous- 
and channels,  to  this   great  mart.     Already  five  or 
six  hundred  vessels,  some  of  which  are  very  large, 
may  occasionally  be    seen  lying   at  the   I-.evee  ;  and 
upon  this  embankment    are   vast  piles  of  produce  of 
every  description.      Foreign    vessels    frequently   ar- 
rive licre  with  from  500,000  to  1,000,000  dollars  in 
specie,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  cargoes  of  su- 
gar, cotton,  and  tobacco.     Perhaps    in    no   place  is 
specie  more  plenty,  or  more   (rce   in   its    circulation 
than  at   New-Orleans.     The  banks    here  sometimes 
refuse  to  receive  it  as  a  deposit.      From    the    future 
imports  into  this  city,  and   the   shipping    employed 
here,   the   General   Government  will    derive  an  im- 
mense revenue.     The  country    above   is    more  and 
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more  supplied  with  foreign  goods  trom  New-Or- 
leans, by  steam  boats  and  other  vessels,  instead  of 
receivinj^  them,  as  formerly,  from  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia,  by  the  way  of  Pittsburg;  and  from 
Richmond  by  the  rivers  CaraberlanJ  and  Tennessee. 

Vast  quantities  of  provisions  of  every  kind,  pro- 
ceed from  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  and  their  trib- 
utaries, for  the  consumption  of  the  people  of  New- 
Orleans,  for  ship  stores,  and  for  foreign  markets. 
The  immense  value  and  rapid  rise  of  real  estate  in- 
this  place,  proves  the  flourishing  coadition  of  its 
trade.  A  small  lot  of  land  there  is  almost  a  for- 
tune; and  a  larg«  building  lets  for  3000  dollars  per 
yea.T, — an  interest  upon  50,000.  Within  twelve 
months,  real  estate  there  has  risen  from  fifty  to  sev- 
enty-five per  cent. 

New-Orleans  is,  no  doubt,  an  unhealthy  place  ; 
but  I  believe  it  is  much  less  so  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Much  might  be  done  to  improve  h  in 
liiis  respect.  When  the  municipal  concerns  of  this 
city  sh.dl  be  directed  by  Americans,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  very  soon,  the  place  will  become  less  un- 
healthy and  less  dissipated  than  it  \Si  In  this  case, 
people  who  now  go  thither  merely  for  the  purposes 
of  trade,  will  permanently  reside  there,  and  will,  of 
course,  be  more  interested  in  the  destinies  of  the 
place.  The  police  of  the  city  is,  at  present,  quite 
inefficient.  Murders  here  are  frequent,  and  some- 
times not  enquired  into;  and  the  streets  are  suffered 
to  be  very  dirty.  It  may  be  observed  loo,  that  but 
little  respect  is  paid  to  the  dead  at  Nevv-Oileans. 
The  burylng-ground  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  is 
in  an  exposed  situation,  and  tlie  surface  of  it  is  cov- 
ered with  human  bones.  People  here  generally  go 
armed,  particularly  the  Spaniards,  French,  and  Por- 
tuguese. Owing  to  the  unhealthiness  of  this  place, 
its  principal  characters  spend  the  suaimer  months  at 
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the  Eastward,  and  in  some  cases  at  the  Bay  of  St. 
Louis,  situated  about  fifty  miles  from  the  city. 
This  is  said  to  be  a  healthy  situation.  The  Ameii- 
can  population  at  New-Orleans  are  hospitable. 

The  orange  groves,  and  the  Levee,  at  and  near 
this  place,  and  which  travellers  have  glowingly  des- 
cribed, by  no  means  equal  their  representations.  Of 
tiie  latter  I  have  already  spoken,  and  as  to  the  for- 
mer they  are  small  and  unflourishing. 

The  market,  at  New-Orleans,    is   very   long   and 
spacious.     Near  this  place  are  a  great  many  poultry- 
boats,  which  are  employed  in  bringing  poultry  from 
the  plantations  in  the  vicinity.     The  beef  in  the  mar- 
ket is  very  inferior.     Owing  to  the    climate,   or  bad 
management,  the  cattle,  althongh  large  and  elegant, 
are  poor.      All  the    wealth    of   New- Orleans    could 
not  purchase  there  a  piece  of  any  kind  of  flesh  equal 
to  what  is  every  day  seen  in  the  New-England   mar- 
kets.    Vegetables  are  plenty  at    New-Orleans,    but 
provisions  of  every  kind  are  here    very  high.     Tur- 
kies  are  from  four  to  six  dollars  apiece,  fowls  one  dol- 
lar each,  beef  about  twenty  cents,   and  butter  seven- 
ty-five cents  per  pound.     The  best  boarding  here   is 
eighty  dollars  per  month.     Some  of  the  hotels    are 
superb  establishments.     Money  is  here  easily  obtain- 
ed and  expended  ;  its    circulation    is    free.     Wages 
are  here  very  high,  and  labourers  in  great   demand. 
Indolence  characterizes    a    portion   of   the    people. 
There  are  two  theatres  and  a  circus  at  New-Orleans. 
The  principal  season   for  amusement  is  the  winter. 
In  the  summer,  a    very    considerable    proportion  of 
ihc  population  leave  the  city,  and  during  this  period 
but  little  business,  comparatively,  is  done. 

1  have  mentioned  the  Nunnery  at  New-Orleans, 
in  entering  some  of  the  apartments  of  this  interest- 
ing seclusion,  I  was  much  less  disposed  to  censure 
«:han  to  venerate  the  moiives  of  its  inmates.     Man 
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is  a  religious  being  :  and  he  often  realizes  that  this 
world  is  not  his  home.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  seasons  of  affliction.  Here  the  human  mind, 
sensible  of  its  unworthiness,  and  of  its  dependence 
upon  God,  seeks  the  favour  of  that  Being,  wlio  only- 
can  forgive  and  render  happy.  When  the  affecdons 
of  man  are  weaned  from  the  world,  he  sighs  for  the 
purity  and  peace  of  heaven.  Human  society  no 
longer  interests  him.  He  wishes  well  to  mankind  ; 
but  prefers  to  their  society,  the  seclusions  of  medi- 
tation. Sometimes  this  is  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  spirit  of  regeneration  ;  and  sometimes  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  loss  of  some  earthly  friend,  upon 
whom  the  heart  continually  dwelc  ;  and  in  whom  it 
might  be  said  to  move  and  have  its  being  : — some 
friend,  the  remembrance  of  whose  lovely  life, — whose 
almost  superhuman  aspect,  manner,  and  converse, 
alienates  the  affections  from  earth,  and  points  them, 
with  a  pure  and  tranquil  spirit,  to  an  anticipated  re- 
union in  a  better  world. 

Under  such  circumstances  have  females,  of  tlie 
most  enlightened  minds,  and  purest  hearts,  received 
the  veil. 

There  is,  probably,  in  New- Orleans  and  its  vicin- 
ity, a  population  of  about  40,000.  About  a  third 
part  of  these  may  be  presumed  to  be  slaves.  The 
French  here  are  more  numerous  than  any  other  dis- 
tinct class.  Among  them  are  many  persons,  who 
have  lately  emigrated  from  France.  Some  of  these 
persons  are  gentlemen  of  great  talents  and  noble 
principles.  It  seems  unnatural  that  they  should 
have  left  their  native  country  in  the  hour  of  her  ad- 
versity ;  but,  no  doubt,  their  object  is  to  preserve 
their  lives,  in  this  land  of  liberty,  for  the  service  of 
France  when  she  shall  again  be  true  to  herself. 
Colonel  L.  who  was  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Waterloo, 
is  a  real  Frenchman.     Hs  considers    Buonaparte   a 
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great  and  good  man  ;  but  says,  that  in  several  in- 
stances he  acted  imprudently.  The  Colonel  almost 
hates  his  country  for  abandoning  that  great  Gener- 
al, who  had  so  long  defended  France,  and  who  had 
acquired  for  her  unparalleled  fame.  France  was, 
indeed,  great;  and  Frenchmen  have  had  much  cause 
for  pride.  All  Europe  combined  for  her  subjuga- 
tion. The  coalition  of  a  world  was  necessary  to 
subdue  a  single  nation,  acting  under  the  auspices  of 
the  mighty  genius  of  her  Emperor.  This  man,  even 
in  his  humiliation,  is  the  terror  of  all  Europe  ;  and 
this  terror  arises  from  their  sense  of  his  superiority. 
All  Europe  are  now  engaged  in  legislating  upon  ihio 
wonderful  character  ;  whole  fleets  are  employed  in 
guarding  him  ;  and  vast  armies  are  stationed  on  the 
confines  of  France,  to  prevent  the  rise  c£  that  spirit 
which  he  had  created  in  her  bosom.  Shame  to 
England  !  shame  to  her  Centincntal  allies  !  Why 
do  not  these  Powers,  who  boast  of  their  strength  and 
their  magnanimity,  leave  this  King  of  men  to  choose 
his  own  residence?  He  overthrew  Monarchs,  but  he 
did  not  trample  upon  them, — he  generously  restor- 
ed them  their  crowns  and  their  liberty.  If  England, 
— if  the  powers  of  the  continent  wish  to  destroy 
Buonaparte,  why  do  they  not  issue,  at  once,  an  or* 
der  for  his  execution  ?  Why  do  they  disgrace  them- 
selves, by  the  infliction  of  contemptible  privations  ? 
W^ell  may  this  great  m^an  say,  when  deprived  of  that 
liberty  which  is  essential  to  health,  "if  these  pro- 
ceedings should  be  fatal  tn  me,  I  bequeath  my  death 
to  the  reigning  house  of  England." 

1  am  not  sensible  of  any  undue  partiality  for 
France.  I  wish,  in  this  world  of  error,  to  be  a  can- 
did spectator  of  passing  events,  and,  in  my  humble 
sphere,  to  approve  of  what  is  great,  and  to  censure 
what  is  mean.  Many  persons  cannot  bear  the  name 
of  France,  on  account  of  the  horrors  of  her  Revolu- 
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tion  ;  but  they  should  reflect,  that  these  excesses 
were  the  natural  consequence  of  oppression.  The 
Monarchy  of  France  was  corrupt  and  tyrannical. 
Her  religion  was  foul,  and  decepiive.  When  the 
light  of  liberty  shone  upon  the  recesses  of  her  pollu- 
tions, the  people  were  shocked  ;  and  in  a  paroxism 
of  astonishment,  and  indignation,  declared  that  the 
Christian  Religion  itself  was  a  mere  name.  Did  not 
England  go  as  far  as  this  ?  Previous  to  the  Restora- 
tion, her  Parliament  declared  the  Decalogue  to  be. 
without  authority. 

Opposite  the  City  of  New-Orleans  the  river  is- 
more  than  a  mile  wide.  The  channel  is  very  deep, 
and  the  current  rapid.  Boats,  destined  for  the  city, 
are  sometimes  swept  down  the  stream  for  several- 
miles,  before  they  can  make  a  landing.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  place  procure  all  their  water  from  the 
Mississippi  ;  but  it  is  generally  (iltered  before  using. 
The  boatmen,  however,  drink  it  as  it  is  ;  and  som« 
suppose  it,  in  this  state,  conducive  to  health.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  taken  from  the  eddies. 

The  numerous  stories,  Vv'hich  have  so  ofien  been 
circulated,  ani  believed,  respecting  the  cruel  modes 
of  fighting,  prevalent  among  the  boatmen  of  the 
west,  are,  generally  speaking,  untrue.  During  the 
whole  of  my  tour,  I  did  not  witness  one  engngementj 
or  see  a  single  person,  who  bore  those  maiks  of  vio- 
lence which  proceed  from  the  inhuman  mode  of 
fighting,  said  to  exist  in  the  west,  particularly  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  society  of  this  part 
of  the  world  is  becoming  less  Sivage,  and  more  re- 
fined. 

The  judicial  proceedings  at  New-Orleans  are  re- 
corded both  in  the  French  and  English  languages  ; 
and  the  juries  there  cnnsist  of  men  of  both  nations. 
In  all  cases,  excepting  those  of  a  criminal  nature, 
the  Code  Napoleon  prevails  j    but  in  criminal  cases. 
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the  Common  Law  is  the  rule  of  action.  Here  ge- 
nius is  not  tiammelled  by  the  rules  of  special  plead= 
ing.  The  allegations  of  the  parties,  if  intelligible, 
have  to  encounter  no  qviibbles^ 

Tlie  science  of  special  pleading  is,  no  doubt,  a 
science  purely  logical  ;  and  so  far  the  courts  of 
New-Orleans  recognize  it  ;  but  in  the  New-England 
states  many  rules,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  which 
have  no  foundation  in  reason,  and  which  are  tlie 
vestiges  of  ancient  sophistry,  are  adhered  to,  by 
some  of  cur  lawyers,  with  all  the  pedantry  of  ignor- 
ance, and  the  pertinacity  of  dullness.  Many  a  ge- 
nius has  left  the  bar  of  our  judicial  tribunals,  be- 
cause he  would  not  consent  to  argue  upon  rules 
whicli  had  no  foundation  In  common  sense,  and  to 
quibble  upon  points,  upon  which  effrontery  and 
nonsense  may  prevail  over  modesty  and  reason. 

The  lawyers  in  New- Orleans  acquire  immense 
fortunes  by  their  profession  ;  and  it  may  be  added, 
tliat  physicians  and  surgeons  are  equally  successful. 
It  requires  almost  a  fortune  there  to  fee  a  lawyer, 
or  to  obtain  medical  advice  ;  and  real  estate  is  so 
valuable,  that  actions  upon  land  titles  often  involve 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

In  this  city,  a  building  is  about  being  erected  for 
a  Presbyterian  society.  Over  this  congregation, 
the  Rev.  Ivlr.  Larr.ed  is  to  be  ordained.  The  elo- 
quence of  this  gentleman  is  highly  spoken   of. 

There  is,  perh?ps,  no  place  in  the  civilized  world,. 
where  the  ii.fluence  of  the  gospel  is  more  needed 
than  at  Ntw-Orleann.  There  the  light  of  Revela- 
tion exists  ;  but  the  people  walk  in  moral  darkness. 
The  thunder  of  divine  displeasure  alone  can  arouse 
them  from  their  deep  slumber.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
supposed,  that  they  are  "  dead  in  trespasses  and 
^ins.'^ 

Hire  I  may  observe,  that  the  success  of  the  gosr 
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ptl  depends,  as  far  as  it  respects  human  means f  upon 
modes  of  preaching  ;  and  these  modes  should  al- 
ways have  a  reference  to  the  education  and  habits 
of  the  people.  Where  there  is  little  or  no  sense  of 
the  obligations  of  morality,  it  is  truly  unwise  to  ex- 
patiate upon  abstruse  doctrinal  points.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  discussions  upon  the  mysterious 
parts  of  scripture  are  ever  useful  ;  and  it  is  certain 
-that  such  discussions  are  often  productive  of  conten- 
tion, discouragement,  and  unbelief.  Although  a 
layman,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  to  some 
of  our  clergy,  to  doubt  their  own  wisdom  ;  to  sus- 
pect their  ability  to  understand  those  secret  things 
which  belong  unto  God  ;  and  t©  take  with  them 
the  following  words  of  the  son  of  Sirach: — "Seek  not 
out  the  things  which  are  too  hard  for  thee,  neither 
search  the  things  which  are  above  thy  strength  ; 
but  what  is  commanded,  think  thou  upon  with  rever-- 
ence.''^ 

The  love  of  money  in  New-Orleans  is  conspicu- 
ous ;  and  the  vast  sums,  whi^h  may  there  be  accu° 
mulated,  render  keen  the  spirit  of  avarice.  This 
spirit  is  too  prevalent  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  much  fraud  is  the  consequence  of  it.  It  is  tru-" 
ly  disgusting  to  hear  people  continually  inquiring 
respecting  this  and  that  man's  property  ;  as  though 
property  was  the  only  subject  worthy  of  remark,  and 
the  only  test  of  merit. 
.  The  love  of  wealth  in  this  country  is  making 
rapid  inroads  upon  the  love  of  principle  ;  and  noth- 
ing can  retard  its  progress  but  the  exclusive  patron- 
age of  virtue  and  talents. 

These  two  last  terjr.s  consiirute  true  taste  ;  and 
this  should  be  the  only  distinction  in  society.  The 
distinction  of  wealth  is  odious  ;  and  that  of  birth  is 
uc^nsensical.  Neither  is  learning  the  exclusive  test  of 
met  it.     High  talents  may  exist  without  much  learn- 
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ing,  and  can  easily  overthrow  the  tinsel  of  the 
schools.  Integrity,  noble  principles,  polished  senti- 
ments, and  a  becoming  deportment,  constitute  the 
real  gentleman  ;  and  such  a  roan,  vj-hether  he  origi- 
nated in  a  palace,  or  in  a  straw-built  shed,  is  an  or- 
nament to  society,  and  an  honour  to  any  company. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  public  and  private  advan- 
tages in  wealth.  As  a  motive,  it  enlists  the  pas- 
sions in  behalf  of  science,  industry,  and  commercial 
enterprise;  but  no  man  is  justified  in  desiring  a 
great  estate,  excepting  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
private  charity,  and  institutions  which  have  in  view 
the  welfare  of  mankind.  Gold  and  silver  are  of 
consequence  to  a  state,  both  as  a  circulating  medi- 
um, and  as  a  mean  of  dividing  property,  and  dis- 
tributing it  to  those,  whose  gains  are  small,  and 
whose  pecuniary  independence  is  important  both  to 
them  and  to  the  community  ;  but  those  who  regard 
this  shining  dross  more  than  justice  and  prudence 
warrant,  ought  to  be  despised.  Compared  with  the 
vast  estates  frequently  accumulated  for  selfish  pur- 
poses, mankind  want  but  little.  Artificial  views  in- 
cur unnecessary  expenses,  and  fraud  is  frequently 
made  to  cater  for  their  discharge. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  I  ought,  ere  this  stage 
in  my  tour,  to  have  mentioned  some  particular,  rel- 
ative to  the  prevailing  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  situated  in  those  parts  of  the  country  through 
which  I  passed.  But  my  course  did  not  lead  me 
through  many  settled  places,  and  I  met  with  no  pe- 
culiarities, in  relation  to  this  subject,  N^orthy  of  re- 
mark. Indeed,  the  Yankees  are  so  scattered  over 
the  whole  country,  and  their  influence  in  society  is 
generally  so  considerable,  that  their  habits  and  modes 
of  living  are,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  imitated 
every  where.  These  observations  apply  particular- 
ly to  that  part  of  the  country  west  of  the  Ohio.     At 
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New-Orleans,  the  population  being  principally 
French,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  place  are, 
generally  speaking,  peculiar  to  them. 

U^  vn  my  arrival  at  New-Orlcans,  and  in  looking 
IjaiK  upon  oiy  course,  I  could  not  but  be  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  wonderful  wealth  and  physical 
force  of  the  United  States.  In  comparing  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  the  country  with  what  it  was  when 
first  discovered  by  Europeans,  the  mind  is  astonish- 
ed ;  and  in  dwelling  upon  its  probable  increase,  in 
the  course  of  one  hundred  years,  numbers  fail,  and 
calculation  becomes  alarmed  Here  too,  the  hand 
of  Providence  is  visible  in  t'iie  discovery  and  settle- 
ment of  the  country  ;  in  the  protection  of  the  infant 
colonies  of  our  forefathers,  and  in  ihe  great  events 
of  our  history  to  the  present  time.  With  reference 
to  these  ideas,  the  thoughts  of  the  Psalmist  interest- 
ingly apply  i — "Unto  thee  will  1  give  thelirdof 
Canaan,  the  lot  of  your  inheritance."  And  again  : 
*^*  When  there  were  bnt  a  fev;  men  in  number,  ye  i, 
very  few,  and  strangers  in  it ;  He  suffered  no  man 
to  do  ihem  wrong  ! — He  reproved  kings  for  their 
sakes." 

Any  comparison,  which  I  may  make  betv/een  t'le 
country  situated  on  the  Mississippi,  and  the  New- 
England  States,  will,  perhaps,  be  partial.  That  [ 
prefer  the  latter,  in  every  point  of  view,  will  be 
readily  accounted  for.  It  may  appear  strange, 
however,  that  my  principal  objection  tothe  former, 
is  the  productive  capacity  of  its  soil.  Boih  in  a 
moral  and  political  point  of  view,  tliis  is  a  Sciious 
evil.  Industry  is  indispensable  to  tlie  health  of  tlse 
mental  and  physical  nature  of  man;  and  also  to 
the  preservation  of  his  virtue.  On  cfie  Mississippi, 
plenty  may  be  obtained  by  a  very  sni.ili  dz'n-<^Q  of 
labour.  An  additional  exertion  produces  wealth  : 
and  indolence,  luxury,  and  uisbipailon  are,  in   tluj 
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ppiTt  of  the  United  States,  its  general  consequences. 
This  is  too,  in  a  measure,  the  case  with  ail  the  wes- 
tern country.  There  are  many  other  objections -| 
but  they  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  coun- 
try on  the  Mississippi  is  not  a  grazing  country. 
The  hills  of  New-England  feed,  on  the  contrary,  the 
finest  cattle,  furnish  the  most  delightful  prospects, 
aud  produce  the  hardiest  plants  of  freedom.  Nev/- 
England  too,  is  a  peculiarly  happy  country  v  ith 
respect  to  religion,  morals,  education,  and  health. 
Here  industry  gives  a  zest  to  the  ordinary  eijoy. 
ments  ef  life,  strengthens  the  mind  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  prepares  the  heart  for  the  de- 
fence of  principle,  and  nerves  the  physical  man  for 
the  maintenance  of  national  right, 

I  might  now  consider  my  pedcstricus  tour  as  fin- 
ished ;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  continue  my  nar- 
rative to  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  New-Hampshire. 
As  this,  however,  will  be  rather  an  unproductive 
field,  I  must  introduce,  in  my  course,  some  brief 
reilecticns  upon  foreign  topics. 

About  the  first  of  July  1  sailed  from  New-Or- 
leans for  Boston.  The  course  of  a  vessel  from  :md 
to  these  places  is  circuitous,  and  nearly  as  long  as 
that  of  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  The  distance 
is  about  2,500  miles. 

Having  hauled  off  from  the  Levee  into  the  car- 
rent,  we  beat  down  the  river  with  a  light  breeze  ; 
at  length  look  in  our  top-gallant-saiis,  moved  brisk- 
ly abont  thirty  miles,  and  moored  along  tl:e  bank 
for  ihe  night.  I  had  previously  been  belcw  the  ciiy, 
about  seven  leagues,  for  the  pu:pose  of  visiting  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson.  in  the  Oenciars  llbraiy  1  met 
viih  mnny  lare  and  interesting  woiks.  Durirg 
this  excursion  I  viewed  the  cclebiated  battle-ground, 
live  miles  btlrw  Ncw-Oi leans  The  An.erlc;irs 
v.cie  foiiificdj  having  a  muiih  In  front,  the  iiver  en 
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iJie  right,  an  impervious  wood  on  the  left,  and  tht 
resources  of  the  city  in  the  rear  ; — an  admirable  po- 
sition !  The  enemy  displayed  the  most  desperate 
courage  in  attacking  the  Americans  thus  situated. 
British  glory  never  shone  brighter  than  upon  this 
occasion  ;  and  British  troops  never  experienced  a 
greater  overthrow. 

Below  New-Orleans^  snakes,  lizards^  and  alliga- 
tors are  numerous  ;  and  the  bees  and  grasshoppers 
are  very  large.  Here  one  almost  supposes  him- 
self in  the  West-Indies.  Cotton  doss  not  flourish 
well  so  low  down  as  General  Wilkinson's  planta- 
tion ;  but  sugar-cane  is  here  remarkably  produc- 
tive. The  craw-fish,  which  naturalists  say  is  a  fresh 
w.Jter  lobster,  here  passes  under  t'le  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  to  a  considerable- distance,  and  comes  up 
through  the  earth  into  the  fields.  This  circum- 
stance proves  tliat  the.  land  in  this  part  ef  the  coun- 
try is  afloat,  and  also  that  thi?  species  of  animated 
nature  is  amphibiiuis.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting 
to  notice  the  economy  of  nature  in  her  transitions 
from  the  vegetable  to  the  animal  v/orld  ;  and  in 
somi  measure,  from  the  mere  animal  to  human  es- 
istence.  With  respect  to  the  former  we  may  in- 
quire v/hcther  the  oyster  and  sponge  are  animals  or 
vegetables  ?  The  oyster  is  rooted  to  the  earth  like  a 
plant,  and  yet  it  feeds  upon  animals.  Tiie  dexteri- 
ty which  it  displays  in  closing  its  shells  upon  those 
worms,  which  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  creep  into 
them,  is  worthy  of  remark.  There  are  too  am- 
phibious plants  as  well  as  amphibious  animals.  The 
flag  is  considered  an  aquatic  ;  but  it  flourishes  best 
between  land  and  water.  An  amphibious  tish,  such 
as  the  craw-fish  appears  lo  be,  is  a  new  link  in  the 
chain  of  existences. 

About  eighteen  miles  below  New-Orleans  is  the 
English  Turiio      This  is  a  bend  in  the  river,  which 
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Is  thus  called,  because  the  English  ships,  in  their 
first  attempt  upon  the  city,  were  obliged  to  return. 
Twenty-five  miles  below  the  Turn  is  Fort  Plaque- 
mine.  This  fort  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  and 
makes  a  very  elegant  appearance.  Not  far  from 
this  place,  the  country  immediately  becomes  very 
low  ;  trees  soon  disappear  ;  and  the  river  flows  over 
both  its  banks,  watering  immense  marshes,  covered 
with  flags  and  high  grass. 

Tv.'o  days  after  leaving  New-Orleans  for  the  east- 
ward, we  passed  the  above  m.entioned  fort,  and  to- 
wards evening,  anchored  near  the  shore.  Here  the 
prospe^t  from  the  top  gallant-masts  of  the  vessel 
was  gloomy.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  a  black 
aT\d  ragged  little  schooner  floated  by  us  ;  and  she 
proved  to  be  the  vessel,  from  the  fore-yard  of  which 
the  Indian  Chief  Kemairltmico,  and  the  Indian 
Prophet  Francis  were  hurg,  by  order  of  General 
j.jckson.— 

"  Oh  !  wkat  d(3th  that  vessel  of  darkness  bearf 
"iim  silent  caim  ofltie  grave  \<  there  ; — 

SuVf  lUivv, -aiui  again,  a  death  knell  rnng; 

Ai-.d  ihf-  tinp  oflii  r  sails,  with  night  fog  iinng." 

The  life  condnrt  of  General  Jackson  has  excited 
much  interest,  both  in  Euri^pe  and  America.  Some 
advocate  his  proceedings,  and  like  himself,  seem  de- 
termined to  brave  the  tcn)pest  which  is  ready  to 
overwhelm  him.  That  is  a  dear  and  glorious 
cause,  which  involves  moral  strength  and  physical 
weakness  ;  and  I  should  rejoice  in  enlisting  under 
the  banners  of  a  virtuous  man,  when  unjustly  assail- 
ed by  pop\ilar  prejudice,  and  popular  indignation. 
Fut  General  Jackson  has  violated  the  principles  of 
humanity,  and  tarnished  the  glory  of  the  nation. 
Whatever  may  be  the  services  of  our  public  men 
they  must  be  taught  that  ihey  ar«  the  servants  of  the 
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people,  aa<l  at  all  times  ofRcially  accountable  to 
them.  No  one  is  disposed  to  deny  that  General 
Jackson  has  done  much  for  the  United  States  j  buc 
this  is  only  one  side  of  the  subject :  Julius  Cesar  was 
a  celebrated  general,  and  achieved  great  victories 
for  Ivorne  ;    but  Julius   Cesar  became  a  tyrant. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  were  the  motives 
of  General  Jackson  in  putting  to  death  the  above 
mentioned  Indians,  who,  it  appears,  had  been  decoy- 
ed into  the  custody  of  his  officers,  and  were  prison- 
ers of  war  ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  bad  motives.  Conscious  of  his  high  military 
reputation,  the  native  ferocity  of  his  disposition, 
cloaking  itself  under  the  garb  of  energy,  burst  upon 
these  poor,  ignorant  savages,  who,  being  prisoners 
of  war,  were  perfectly  harmless.  And  why  was 
this  ?  because  they  refused  to  answer  a  question 
v/hich  he  put  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  them. — 
77'<?  ^>cry  essence  of  tyranny  ! 

Neither  General  J-ickson,  nor  the  government  had 
any  mnre  right  to  take  the  lives  of  these  Indians, 
than  the  British,  even  setting  aside  the  idea  nf  reheUhn^ 
wcnld  have  had  to  execute  General  Washington, 
had  he,  daring  the  Revolu  lonary  v/ar,  been  taken 
prisoner.  The  Indians,  engaged  in  tlie  Seminole 
■war,  were  at  issu'  with  the  United  States.  I'he 
parties  were  equally  inJepeadent, — their lijhts  were 
equal.  The  law  of  nature  is  tl)e  original  source  cf 
all  naiional  right,  and  Indian  tribes  are  in  a  siat^  of 

General  J^cksor-'s  conduct  upon  this  occasion  is  a 
disgrace  to  tJ:ie  ccuncry.  The  act  was  as  unrr?an!y 
as  it  was  inhunnan.  It  may  be  said  by  ignorance, 
alfectaMon,  anJ  pr.j  iJice,  that  Indians  sonierimes 
desrniy  our  men  when  taken  prisor.ers.  Whttl 
shall  we  abandon  the  precepts  of  rehgion*  the  prin- 
ciples of  huuianity,  and  the  polish  of  civiliz.itio:;^  to 
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learn  manners  and  customs  in  the  ferocious  schoofs 
of  savage  life  ?  The  displeasure  of  the  American 
people  alor.e  can  remove  from  themselves  the  dis- 
grace, with  which  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  pub- 
lic servant  naturally  clothes  them. 

As  to  the  course  which  General  Jackson  took, 
relative  to  the  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambris- 
ter,  it  was  entirely  inconsistent  with  that  dispassion- 
ate investigation  which  ought  ever  to  characterize 
the  American  Government.  Admitting,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  this  course  is  sanctioned  by 
the  law  of  nations,  is  this  law  our  only  guide  ?  And 
is  diis  law  perfect? — It  is  the  work  of  man, — the 
work  of  those  civilians,  whose  dust  has  long  since 
been  scattered  by  the  winds  !  It  is,  too,  the  common 
\\w  of  independent  communities.  But  what  are 
they?  Precisely  what  their  courts  are  made  of: — 
tyranny,  intrigue,  and  dissipation.  Oh  !  there  i?  a 
higher  rule  of  action  than  the  lavi'  of  nations.  Our 
conduct  should  be  regulated  by  those  great  and 
pure  principles,  which  will  stand  the  test  of  reason 
and  conscience,  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 

Why  is  General  Jackson  so  fond  of  blood  ?  Why 
so  disposed  to  crush  every  forsaken  individual, 
whom  the  fortune  of  war  places  in  his  hands?  Is 
this  moral  energy  ?— or  is  it  a  barbarous  animal  im- 
fulse?  With  the  modesty  of  a  true  soldier,  Gener.il 
I  jckson  should  have  transferred  to  the  Government 
his  prisoners  -^nd  his  tropliits.  Time  might  havi 
t!irntvn  SQ-r- li^:;ht  upcn  the  «rbjfct  cf  the  persors 
executed  ;  and  they  might,  at  some  future  peiiod, 
have  had  a  fairer  trial.  There  is  reason  to  beVitve, 
that  bom  Gmeral  Jackson  and  tie  Ccuit  Maitial 
vere  prejudiced  against  the  prisoners.  As  these 
pcrsnns  were  supposed  to  have  been  the  instigato:s 
cfch'wViii — a   w^r  vhich   was,  at   Cist,   io   lamely 
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maintained  on  our  part—a  war  vvhlcla  resulted  In  ths 
death  of  some  of  our  people,  it  was  natural  for  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  and  the  persons  composing  the  Court 
Martial,  to  entertain  hostile  feelings  towards  the  ac- 
cused. And  shall  prej'idlce  and  hostility  be  the 
triors  in  a  case  of  life  and  death  ?  This  transaction 
too,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  country  ;  and  although,  as 
Mr,  Secretary  Adams  says,  General  Jickson  will 
not,  in  relation  to  it,  incur  die  censure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, those  of  the  people  who  wish  to  see  their 
country  exemplary  in  every  thing,  will  endeavour, 
by  conJemniag  the  act,  to  shield  that  country  from 
reproach. 

Mr.  Adams'  letter  to  our  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
Spain,  relative  to  this  subject,  docs  the  nation  injus- 
tice ;  and  it  is  surprising  that  it  should  be  so 
much  eulogized.  I  am  disposed  to  entertain  a  high 
opinion  of  the  talents  and  patriotism  of  Mr.  Adams  ; 
but  his  communication  is  undignified.  It  evinces 
spirit,  but  it  is  the  ephemeral  spirit  of  political  para- 
graphists.  Why  dnes  this  great  man  condescend  to 
fljarish  about  "  M'Gregor*s  mock-patricts,  and 
Nicholls'  nea^roes  ?  To  say  nothing  respecting  the  oj- 
tentatiou^  threalsj  whlcli  the  communication  contains, 
its  pinks  and  posies  bat  illy  become  the  silvered  brow 
of  a  diplotnatip  veteran.  To  threaten  is  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  little  minds.  To  warn  with  gravity, 
aid  to  act  with  decision,  become  the  Uniied  States 
in  her  negociations  with  Spain. 

Ad.aii;^i:,  J.Z  I  hcivcriiiid,  thai-  the  proceeding, 
relative  to  Arbutunot  and  Amhrister,  is  'vv-"r,i:ir-i 
by  the  law  of  narionS;  yet  as  this  la  a;',  as  far  as  it 
respects  the  present  question,  is  unjust  and  unreas- 
ona-'dc  ;  and  as  it  aho  is  grounded  upon  principles 
v/iiic'i,  relative  to  expatri  ititsn,  we  have  ever  con- 
testei,  both  duty  an  J  policy  dictate  our  decided  op- 
position to  it.     it  is  a   rule  which  originated  in   lbs 
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despotic  courts  of  Europe  ;  and  one  which  Freedom 
detests.  May  not  an  individual  expatriate  himself? 
And  if  so,  may  he  not  become  a  citizen  or  subject 
in  a  foreign  country?  He  may  become  a  member 
of  a  savage  as  well  as  of  a  civilized  community. 
And  by  acquiring  the  right  of  citizenship  under  a 
foreign  government,  an  individual  may  attain  to  the 
distinction  of  a  leader.  By  being  a  citizen  he  be- 
comes interested  in  the  destinies  of  the  state,  and  is 
bound  to  defend  its  rights. 

If  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  expatriated  them- 
selves, and  united  their  fortunes  with  those  of 
the  Indians,  they  were,  upon  every  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, mere  prisoners  of  war  ;  and  as  such  should  have 
been  treated.  By  taking  it  for  granted  that  they 
had  not  expatriated  themselves,  we  act  upon  the 
ground  that  there  can  be  no  such  principle  as  expa- 
triation, and  thereby  do  injustice  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  expose  our  own  citizens  to  terrible  in« 
fiictlons  from  those  tyrannicnl  governments,  who  ad- 
vocate this  side  of  the  question. 

As  to  General  Jackson  entering  the  territory  of 
Spain,  and  taking  possession  of  Spanish  posts,  it  ^'9as 
illegal,  because  unnecessary  ;  and  highly  improper, 
because  not  authorized  by  the  govtrnnr.ent.  The 
Indians  weie  dispersed  ;  and  an  immediate  renewal 
c.f  the  «var  on  their  part  was  not  apprehended.  So 
far  this  proceeding  was  without  a  legitimate  object. 
And  if  the  Spanish  government  were  to  hhime  In 
lelation  to  this  war,  the  United  States,  and  not  Gen- 
eral JachcGH,  <«"''<?  "••-J-  a  mere  serviinl  of  the  people,  act- 
ing uncUr  Hm'ited  orders^  were  to  decide  as  to  the  course 
to  be  pursued. 

Tlie  day  after  leaving  Fort  Plaquemine  we  arriv- 
ed at  the  Balize.  Tlicre  are  here  the  remains  of  an 
old  Spanish  fort,  and  three  or  four  miserable  dwel- 
lini^-houics.     T'^e  latter  axe  occupied  by  pilots.    "1  he 
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place  presents  a  most  wretched  aspect,  being  scarce- 
ly above  the  water,  and  covered  with  fl^gs  and  rep- 
tiles. Aboat  three  miles  below  this  siiuation  are 
the  principal  passes  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
water  of  the  Mississippi,  when  tlie  river  is  high, 
rushes  with  such  foice  through  these  pisses,  that 
fresh  water  may  be  obtained  sever?.!  miles  from  the 
land.  Old  passes  are  frequently  filled,  and  new 
ones  made,  by  the  rapid  descent  of  the  water  of  the 
river  durii.g  the  seasons  of  its  rise.  The  coast, 
viewed  from  the  Baiize,  presents,  as  far  as  the  ey^ 
can  reach,  a  broken  and  desolate  aspect,  reminding 
one  of  the  destruction  of  the  Antedeluvian  world. 

After  waiting  one  or  two  days  for  a  wind,  we  re- 
ceived a  piloti  sailed  through  che  north- east  pass, 
and  wich  a  light  breeze  nearly  ahead,  moved  slowly 
in  a  south-south-east  course.  We  left  qu'.te  a  Heet 
of  vessels  at  the  pilot-ground,  and  there  were,  at  this 
irme,  several  large  shirs  beating  into  the  Balize. 
The  north-east  pass  is  not  more  than  ei6.ht  rods 
wide  ;  and  on  both  sides  of  it  are  low  banks  of  mud. 
There  are  several  other  passes,  which  are  taken  by 
the  pilots  according  to  the  wind  and  the  draught  of 
the  vessel. 

For  many  days  we  experienced  light  winds  on  our 
larboard  bow;  our  progress,  of  coarse,  was  incon- 
siderable. For  many  days  too,  previous  to  our  mak- 
ing the  islands  ofTortugas,  and  even  after  reaching 
the  island  of  Cuba,  our  progress  was  completely  re- 
tarded by  Crtlms  and  liglit  head  winds.  Being  in 
the  calm  laticudes  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  very 
unpleasant.  An  almost  vertical  sun  pours  his  rays 
upon  the  deck,  and  produces  an  insufferable  heat. 

During  this  state  of  things,  1  may  look  back,  for 
a  moment,  to  New-Orleans.  No  place  in  the  world 
furnishes  a  greater  field  for  speculation  upon  physi- 
ognomy, and  for  reflection  upon  national  character* 
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istics,  than  this  city.  The  former  is  a  science  to«- 
li:iuch  neglected.  A  knowledge  of  human  nature  is 
cf  consequence  to  all  ;  and  particubrly  so  to  the  phi- 
losopher, and  man  of  business.  The  human  coun- 
tenance is  the  index  of  the  human  heart.  But  little 
dependance,  however,  can  be  placed  upon  those 
rules,  which  relate  altogether  to  the  lines  of  the  hu- 
man face.  In  relation  to  this  subject  men  of  ptne- 
Iration,  who  have  acquired  a  habit  of  forming  an 
opinion  upon  every  stranger  who  presents  himself, 
e;:pericnces,  upon  these  occasions,  a  kind  of  inspira- 
tion, Vvhich  seldom  errs.  This  effect  is  not  surpris- 
ing, because  the  human  countenance  always  express- 
es, both  morally  and  physically,  the  ruling  passions 
of  the  heart ;  and  practice,  in  all  sciences  and  arts, 
produces  wonderlul  proficiency. 

With  respect  to  national  characteristics,  I  fear  that 
1  cannot  be  impartial  without  giving  cfFence.  But 
the  truth  is  as  much  against  myself  as  any  other  per- 
son. 1  speak  only  of  national  characteristics  ;  cf 
course  the  opinion  is  general,  and  there  may  be  indi- 
vidual exceptions.  Besides,  as  to  irdividuals,  trans- 
pUnting  sometimes  improves  the  original  stock. 
'Jliis.  1  apprehend,  is  particularly  the  cvtse  with  the 
English  in  America.  lAy  partiality,  perhaps,  be- 
gins to  display  itself,  l-'uw  natural  is  it  for  one  to 
think  well  of  his  own  cour.try  !  Yet  truth  should  be 
njore  dear  to  a  man  than  his  native  land.  ^J  he 
Americans  are  a  raised  people  ;  but  the  institutions 
of  the  country  direct  their  affections  to  one  common 
centre.  They  are,  therefore,  one  pe(>plc  ;  and  their 
principles  and  feelings  comport  with  our  noble  sys- 
tems ol  polity.  All  nations  have  their  faults;  but 
1  think  the  Ameiicans  possess  the  greatest  virtues 
and  the  fewest  imperfections.  I  reed  not  occupy 
JBUch  ground  upcn  this  subject.  The  most  promi- 
BCQt  nations  are  th&  best  tests  of  caiicnal  characio-^ 
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istlcs.  Small  commnnities  are  almost  innumerable  § 
and  they,  generally,  partake,  more  or  less,  of  the 
dispositions  of  long  established,  and  mighty  sove- 
reignties. I  confine  my  views  to  the  English,  Irish, 
French,  and  American  nations.  The  Irish  are  in- 
telligent, hospitable,  and  courageous  ;  but  they  are 
credulous,  resentful,  and  violent  in  all  their  affec- 
tions : — great  virtues,  and  great  vices  characterize 
them.  The  English  are  sensible,  generous,  and 
brave  ;  but  they  are  supercilious,  overbearing,  and 
vain  glorious.  The  French  are  perspicacious,  en- 
thuaictstic,  and  intrepid ;  but  they  are  fickle,  vain, 
and,  in  prosperity,  impertinent.  The  Americans 
seem  to  be  a  people  distinct  from  every  other. — They 
possess  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  English,  and 
they  are  real  gentlemen  in  the  bargain. 

1  now  return  again  to  ths  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Here 
Ave  frequently  experienced  heavy  squalls,  accompa- 
nied by  severe  thunder  and  lightning.  In  one  in- 
stance several  of  our  men  were  stricken  by  the  lat- 
ter. The  squalls  generally  commenced  at  day 
break.  Such  a  scene  as  they  produce  is  truly  sub- 
lime. Here  man  feels,  that  however  small  may  be 
his  merit,  his  niture  is  noble.  In  the  midst  of  an 
apparently  shoreless  ocean,  his  little  bark,  tossed  by 
the  winds  and  waves,  he  is  sensible  of  the  grandeur 
of  his  temerity,  and  prides  himself  in  the  efficacy  of 
his  skill.  It  is  not  surpriaing  that  sailors  are  gen- 
erous. A  little  mind  could  not  exist  upon  the  deep. 
Its  mig!.«y  influences  will  either  enlarge  or  petrify 
the  heart : — raise  the  noble  soul,  or  drive  the  narrosv 
Spirit  into  the  cock-boats,  and  creeks  of  the  interior. 
The  rouf^h  manners  too,  of  the  children  of  the  sea 
are  perfectly  natural  : — they  have  long  conversed 
with  winds  and  waves. 

Whilst  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  caught  a  great 
many  dwlphins  ;  and  shaiks  frequently  ca»nc  aroand 
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our  vessel.  Several  times,  about  a  dozen  oftlieflc 
voracious  creatures  presented  themselves.  Our  mate 
caught  one  of  tliem,  and  it  measured  ten  feet  in 
length.  The  pilot-fish,  which  attends  the  shark,  is 
only  a  few  inches  long  ;  and  like  the  jackall,  accom- 
panying the  lion,  seems  to  cater  for  prey,  and  to 
partake  of  the  spoil.  The  sucker- fish,  frequently 
found  on  the  shark,  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  very 
small,  and  its  colour  is  black.  Its  gills  arc  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  instead  of  being  in  the  usual  place  ; 
and  the  sucker  itself  is  under  the  head,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  the  bars  of  a  gridiron.  Its  capacity 
to  adhere  to  any  thing,  by  suction,  is  great.  Namrc 
seems  so  fond  of  variety,  and  her  modes  of  exist- 
ence appear  to  be  so  infinite,  that  there  is  much  reas- 
on to  deny  the  existence  oi  a  vacuum.  The  flying- 
fish  is  remarkable,  for  its  uniting  the  aspect  of  the 
fish  with  the  principal  capacity  of  the  bird.  The 
dolphin  is  ihe  implHCdble  enemy  ot  this  fish  ;  nature 
lias,  therefore,  given  it  tfee  power  to  fly.  Whilst  at 
sea,  1  witnessed  an  interesting  chase  between  these 
two  species  of  fish.  When  the  dolphin,  the  speed  of 
which  is  very  great,  overtakes  the  flv  ing-fish,  the  lat^ 
ter  rises  out  ot  the  water,  and  descends  at  a  consid- 
erable diitance  ;  but  the  dolphin,  swimming  on  the 
sui  face,  often  sees  its  prey  al'ght,  and  speedily  over- 
takes it.  'i'he  dolpliin  furnishes  an  excellent  model 
for  snip  building. 

{Sixteen  days  after  leaving  the  Balize  we  discover- 
ed land  from  the  top-gallant-mast-head  •  ;r.nd  it 
proved  to  be  the  piincipal  i?hird  of  Tortngas.  After 
running  up  wiihiu  three  leagues  oi  it,  we  bore  away, 
and  made  the  ialand  of  Cuba.  This  is  the  largest  of 
the  Westjlndia  islands.  Its  lergih  is  about  seven 
hundred  n-iles  ;  and  the  face  of  the  country  is  moun- 
tainous. In  coasting  along  this  ishind  vie  came 
within  a  league  of  the  Moro  Castle,  vshich»  together 
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all  the  works  are  mounted  about  one  thousand  can- 
non. Tlie  Havana  is  a  great  commercial  place.  It 
is  the  usual  station  of  the  principal  maratime  force- 
of  Spanish  America,  and  the  place  of  rendezvous 
for  the  vessels  fiom  the  Colonies,  on  their  homeward 
Tcyage.  It  is  too,  a  place  of  immense  wealth,  anil 
its  population  amounts,  probablyr  to  8o,coo. 

Whilst  coasting  along  the- Island  of  Cuba,  and 
particularly  during  the  evening  of  our  arrival  off  the 
Havana,  we  experienced  high  v^inds.  In  one  in- 
stance the  aspect  of  every  thing  around  us  was  black, 
windy,  and  wild  ;  and  we  found  it  necessary  to  lower 
our  topsails,  and  take  two  reefs  in  our  mainsail.  At 
this  time  there  were  several  ships  in  sight  ;  and 
each  laboured,  in  daikness,  her  boisterous  course. 

The  next  day  a  land  bird,  of  the  heron  species, 
having  been  driven  from  the  coast  by  the  late  gale, 
sought  an  asylum  on  board  of  our  vessel.  For 
hpurs,  she  wandered,  like  the  Autedeluvian  dove, 
and  found  no  rest  for  her  feet.  It  was  interesting- 
ly painful  to  see  the  exhausted  bird  winging  her 
tedious  way  along  the  surface  of  the  deep  ;  and  it 
spake  of  the  hopeless  spirit, — a  wanderer  over  the 
fields  of  its  own  desolation. 

After  passing  Port  Matansas,  we  doubled  Cape 
Florida,  entered  the,  Gulf  of  this  name,  and  came  in 
sight  of  the  Keys,  and  of  the  principal  island  of  Ba- 
hama. Here  the  .Gulf  stream  quickened  our  prog- 
ress about  three  knots  per  hour.  The  waters  of  this 
stream,  influenced  by  the  trade  winds  and  other 
causes,  flow  through  the  Caribbean  islands,  and  en- 
ter the  Mexican  Gvilf  between  Cuba  and  the  Prom- 
ontory of  Yucatan.  Compressed  by  the  surround- 
ing coasts,  it  pursues  its  course  between  East  Flori- 
da and  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  runs  along  the 
coast  of  North  America  to  the  Banks  of  Newfound- 
laad.  From  thence,  it  passes  through  the  Azores 
22 
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to  the  Sf^ulh,  and  gradually  mingles  its  waters  with 
lliose  of  the  ocean.  Some  suppose,  thnt  this  impe- 
tus is  preserved  until  the  water  strikes  that  part  of 
the  Equator  from  v;hence  it  commenced  its  course. 
It  is  probable  that  the  trade  winds  operate,  at  first,, 
wiih  great  violence  ;  because,  owing  to  the  centri- 
iugal  force  ef  the  water,  occasioned  by  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  earth  around  its  axis,  the  sea  is  eleva- 
ted at  the  Equator,  much  more  than  at  the  poles. 

The  nearest  distance  of  the  Gulf  Stream  from  tha 
United  States  is  about  seventy-five  miles  y  and  its 
breadth  is  about  forty  miles.  Such  is  the  rapidity 
of  this  stream,,  that  it  retains  a  considerable  degree 
of  its  tropical  heat,  even  after  reaching  its  most 
easterly  point  of  destination.  The  colour  of  the 
water  of  the  Gulf  is  dark,  and  its  depth  very 
great.  This  latter  circumstance  is,  probablyi  occa- 
{>ioned  by  the  force  of  the  current  at  the  bottom,  and 
by  its  curvih'neal  form  on  the  surface.  It  may  be 
presum.ed,  that  in  the  'vicinily  of  the  Gulf  the  prog- 
ress of  vessels,  bound  to  the  north  is  retarded.  Som^e 
portion  of  the  Gulf  v^ater  will,  by  being  propelled 
faster  than  that  v^'hich  precedes  it,  fly  from  the  cen- 
tre, and  rebound  so  as  to  produce  a  counter  current. 

When  opposite  Cape  Canaveral,  in  latitude  49., 
v/e  experlanced  a  high  wind  on  our  larboard  quar- 
ter. Here  we  lowered  our  topsail,  and  took  two 
leefs  in  our  fore  and  main- sail.  At  this  time  there 
was  a  large  English  ship  under  cur  starboard  bow. 
The  next  day  the  weather  again  became  variable, 
and  we  experisnced  another  squall. 

x\s  nothing  worthy  of  remaik  occurred  for  a  day 
or  two  from  this  period,  I  again  suppose  myself  in 
New-Orleans,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  some  of 
ihe  languages  spoken  there. 

The  French  is  the  piincipal  language  spoken  in 
this  city  ;  and  it  is  of  consequence  for  an  Americaa 
to  become  acqu.iinted  vriih   it,  not   only  because  it 
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introJaces  him  to  many  valuable  French  aiuhbrs,: 
whose  genius  is  peculiar  and  interesting,  but  because 
it  is  the  language  most  generally  spoken  through- 
out Europe. 

The  Spanish  language  is  also  much  spoken  in 
New-Orleans.  This  language  resembles  the  Latin  j 
but  is  inferior  to  it.  The  Emperor  Charles  the  fifths 
however,  entertained  a  different  opinion.  He  ob- 
served, that  he  would  speak  to  his  horse  in  German  ; 
converse  in  French  ;  make  love  in  Italian  ;  and 
pray  in  Spanish.  His  partiality  was  very  natural. 
He  thought  the  latter  most  precise  and  comprehen- 
sive. The  Portuguese  language  also  is  often  heard 
in  New-Orleans  ;  and  it  is  very  much  like  the 
Spanish. 

The  Greek  language,  although  so  long  dead,  is^ 
no  doubt,  the  best  of  the  known  languages  oi  the 
world.  The  Latin  is  nearly  as  good  ;  and  the  Eiiglish 
is  probably  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  others.  But 
all  languages,  abstractedly  ccTistJ.^rtd,  are  poor  : — - 
poor  as  to  the  precision  of  thought,  the  expression 
of  sentiment,  and  the  harmony  of  diction. 

The  usual  mamier  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages,  is  both  unnatural  and  tedious. 
Foreign  languages  should  be  acquired  precisely  as 
we  learn  our  native  tongue.  In  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  our  own  language,  we  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  language  in  the  abstract  ;  and  this  knowledge 
applies  to  ail  foreign  languages.  There  muft,  for 
example,  be  in  every  language  a  name  attached  to 
a  thing,  and  also  a  mode  of  conveying  an  idea  of 
the  qualities  of  that  thing.  The  particular  mean- 
ing of  a  word,  the  manner  of  its  pronunciation,  the 
combin;itions  of  the  several  necessary  parts  of  speech,. 
and  other  peculiarities  of  language,  depend  upon 
compact; — upon  the  common  consent  of  each  dis* 
tmct  people.  Hence  the  ^rcat  diversity  of  ianguaj^es. 
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Te  become  what  is    generally   understood  by  thA  . 
phrase  a  linguist,  it  is    necessary    to    possess  only  a 
common  understanding:,  accompanied    by    a    good 
memory   and  by    application  ;  but  to  become  a  real 
philological  scholar  requires  geniu*?. 

1  now  return  to  the  vessel,  and  find  her  in  the 
latitude  of  Cape  Fear.  Here  we  experienced  a  very 
heavy  squall,  took, in  several  of  our  sails,  lowered 
our  niai'.ipeak,  and  scud.  The  scene  was  highly  in. 
tcrcsting.  At  this  time  a  little  black  schooner  from 
Bassatere  hurried  by  us,  like  the  messenger  of  death, 
and  our  captain  hailed  her,  through  night.  The  sea 
laboured  in  wrath,  and  the  moon,  partially  covered 
by  a  cloud,  looked  at  the  storm  askance. 

The  next  day  the  weather  was  calm,  and  for  sev* 
era!  succeeding  evenings  delightful.  During  these, 
there  were  many  vessels  .  in  sight,  and  we  spoke  the 
brig  Commerce. 

From  Cape  Katteras  to  the  latitude  of  40,  we  ex- 
perienced very  favourable  winds  ;  and  during  most 
of  the  time  progressed  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  per 
hour.  I  now  considered  my  course  nearly  finished  j 
and  it  was  natural  for  me  to  reflect  upon  the  voyage 
ot  human  life.  The  ocean  isj  in  many  respects,  a  true 
emblem  of  man!s  probationary  st^te» — Its  rolling 
waves  resemble  successive  generations  ;  its  storms 
and  calms  remind  him  of  human  vicissitudes  ;  the 
rocks  of  its  coasts  speak  of  the  stability  of  virtue  ; 
and  its  havens  direcj:  the  thoughts  to  the  security  and 
peace  of  a  better  world. 

After  a  passage  of  thirty  days,  I  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton, immediately  proceeded  to  New-Hampshire,  and 
there  found  my .  friends  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
protection,  which  results  from  the  wisdom  of  our 
laws,  when  aided  by  the  approbation  of  a  vijtuou& 
(Community. 

THE  END. 
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